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... and at all 6 stands 
in the Capitol building 


cA fact: 


The 6 tobacco stands in the Capitol building 
at Washington are patronized mainly by the big 
business and professional men from all sections 
of the United States who are constantly coming 
into and passing out of Washington. 

At each one of these stands more Fatimas are 
sold every day than any other cigarette, regard- 
less of price—which seems to show that the 
preference for Fatima is really nation-wide. 


Myers Ox 


A Sensible Gi joarette 


~ Men who think straight and decide quickly like 
a cigarette that, besides pleasing their taste, 
leaves them feeling fit throughout the day. 
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How One Evening’s 


Study 


Led to.a $30,000 Job 


A Simple Method of Mind Training that Any One 
Can Follow with Results from the First Day 


By a Man Who Made Formerly No More Than a Decent Living 


HOPE you won’t think I’m conceited or egotistical 
| in trying to tell others how I suddenly changed from 

a comparative failure to what my friends term a 
phenomenal success. 


In reality Ido not take the credit to myself at all. Itwas 
all so simple that I believe any man can accomplish prac- 
tically the same thing if he learns the secret, which he can 
do in a single evening. In fact I know others who have 
done much better than I by following the same method. 


It all came about in a rather odd manner. I had been 
worrying along in about the same way as the average 
man thinking that I was doing my bit for the family by 
providing them with three square meals a day, when an 
old chum of mine, Frank Powers, whom I had always 
thought was about the same kind of a chap as I, suddenly 
blossomed out with every evidence of great prosperity. 


He moved into a fine new house, bought a good car 
and began living in the style of a man of ample means. 
Naturally the first thing I did when I noticed these 
things—for he had said nothing to me about his sudden 
good fortunc—was to congratulate him and ask him 
what had brought the evident change in his finances. 


“Bill,” he said, “it’s all come so quickly I can hardly 
account for it myself. But the thing that has made such 
difference in my life lately began with an article I read 
a short time ago about training the mind. 


“Tt compared the average person’s mind to a leaky pail, 
losing its contents as it went along, which if carried any 
distance would arrive at its destination practically empty. 


“And it showed that in- 
stead of making the pail leak- 
proof most of us kept filling it 
up and then losing all we put 
into it before we ever reached 
the place where the contents 
would be of real use. 


“The leak in the pail, the 
writer demonstrated, was for- 
getfulness. He showed that 
when memory fails, experi- 
ence, the thing we all value 
most highly, is worthless. He 
proved to me that a man is 
only as good as his mem- 
ory, and whatever progress 


David M. Roth 


When Mr. Roth first de- 
termined to exchange his 
leaky mind for one that 
would retain anything he 
wanted it to, it was be- 


cause he found his mem- 
ory to be probably poorer 
than that of any man he 
knew. He could not re- 
member a man’s name 20 
seconds. He forgot so 
many things that he was 
convinced he could never 
Succeed until he learned to 
remember. oday there 
are over ten thousand 
people in the United States 
whom Mr. Roth has met 
at different times—most of 
them only once—whom he 
can instantly name on sight. 


Mr. Roth can and has 
hundreds of times at din- 
ners and lectures asked 
fifty or sixty men he has 
never met to tell him their 
mames, business and tele- 
phone numbers and then 
after turning his back while 
they changed seats, has 
picked each one out by 
Name, told him his tele- 
phone number and _bus- 
connection. These 
are only a few of the scores 
of equally “impossible” 
things that Mr. Roth can 
do, and yet a few years 
ago he couldn't remember 
&@man’s nlame twenty 
seconds. Why go around 
with a mind like a leaky 
pail when, as Mr. Roth 
says, “what I have done 
any one can do.” 


a man accomplishes can be 
laid directly to his powers 
of retaining in his mind the 
right things—the things that 
are going to be useful to 
him as he goes along. 


“Farther on in the article 
I read that the power of the 
mind is only the sum total 
of what we remember—that 
is, if we read a book and 
remember nothing that was 
in it, we have not added o: 
particle to our experience; 1 
we make a mistake and 
forget about it, we are apt 
to make the same mistake 
again, so our experience did 
not help us. And so on, in 
everything we do. Our judg- 
ment is absolutely depen- 
dent on our experience, and 
our experience is only as 
great as our power to 
remember. 


“Well, I was convinced. 
My mind was a ‘leaky pail.’ 


I had never been able to remember a man’s name thirty 


‘seconds after I’d been introduced to him, and, as you 


know, I was always forgetting things that ought to be 
done. I had recognized it as a fault, but never thought 
of it as a definite barrier to business success. I started 
in at once to make my memory efficient, taking up a 
memory training course which claimed to improve a 
man’s memory in one evening. What you call my good 
fortune today I attribute solely to my exchanging a 
‘leaky pail’ for a mind that retains the things I want to 
remember.” 


Powers’ story set me thinking. What kind of a mem- 
ory did I have? It was much the same as that of other 
people I supposed. I had never worried about my 
memory one way or another, but it had always seemed 
to me that I remembered important things pretty well. 
Certainly it never occurred to me that it was possible or 
even desirable to improve it, as I assumed that a good 
memory was a sort of natural gift. Like most of us, when 
I wanted to remember something particularly I wrote it 
down on a memorandum pad or in a pocket note-book, 
Even then I would sometimes forget to look at my re- 
minder. I had been embarrassed—as who has not 
been?—by being obliged to ask some man whom I pre- 
viously had met what his name was, after vainly groping 
through my mind for it, so as to be able to introduce him 
to others. And I had had my name requested apolo- 
getically for the same purpose, so that I knew I was no 
different than most men in that way. 


I began to observe myself more closely in my daily 
work. The frequency with which I had to refer to records 
or business papers concerning things that at some pre- 
vious time had come under my particular notice amazed 
me. The men around me who were doing about the 
same work as myself were no different than I in this 
regard. And this thought gave new significance to the 
fact that I had been performing practically the same 
subordinate duties at exactly the same salary for some 
three years. I couldn’t dodge the fact that my mind, 
as well as most other people’s, literally limped along on 
crutches, because it could not retain names, faces, facts, 
and figures. Could I expect to progress if‘even a small 
proportion of the important things I learned from day 
to day slipped away from me? The only value of most of 
my hard-won experience was being canceled—obliterated 
—by my constant forgetting things that my experience 
had taught me. 


The whole thing hit me pretty hard. I began to think 
about the subject from all angles as it affected our busi- 
ness. I realized that probably hundreds of sales had 
been lost because the salesman forgot some selling point 
that would have closed the order. Many of ovr men 
whom I had heard try to présent a new idea or plan had 
failed to put over their message or to make a good im- 
pression because they had been unable to remember just 
what they wanted to say. Many decisions involving 
thousands of dollars had been made unwisely because the 
man responsible didn’t remember all the facts bearing 
on the situation and thus used poor judgment. I know 
now that there isn’t a day but what the average business 
man forgets to do from one to a dozen things that would 
have increased his profits. There are no greater words 
in the English language descriptive of business ineffi- 
ciency than the two little words “I forgot.” 


I had reached my decision. On the recommendation 
of Powers, I got in touch at once with the Independent 
Corporation which shortly before had published the 
David M. Roth Method of Memory Training. And 
then came the surprise of my life. In the very first lesson 
of the course I found the key to a good memory. Within 
thirty minutes after I had opened the book the secret 
that I had been in need of all my life was mine. Mr. 
Roth had boiled down the principles perfecting the mem- 


ory so that the method can almost be grasped at a glance. 
Agd the farther you follow the method the more accurate 
and reliable your memory becomes. Within an hour | 
found that I could easily memorize a list of 100 words 
and call them off backward and forward without a mis- 
take. I was thunderstruck with the ease of it all. In 
stead of study the whole thing seemed like a fascinating 
game. I discovered that the art of remembering had 
been reduced by Mr. Roth to the simplest method imagi 
nable—it required almost nothing but to read the lessons! 
Every one of those seven simple lessons gave me new 
powers of memory, and I enjoyed the course so much 
that I look back on it now as a distinct pleasure. 

The rest of my story is not an unusual one among 
American business men who have realized the value of a 
reliable trained memory. My income today is close to 
$30,000. It will reach that figure at the beginning of 
our next fiscal year. And two years ago I scarcely made 
what I now think of as a decent living. 

In my progress I have found my improved memory to 
be priceless. Every experience, every business decision, 
every important name and face is easily and definitely 
recorded in my mind, and each remembered experience 
was of immense value in my rapid strides from one post 
to another. Of course I can never be thankful enoug): 
that I_mended that “leaky pail” and discovered the 
enormous possibilities of a really good memory. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Mr. Roth’s fee for personal instruction to classes 
limited to fifty members is $1,000. But in order to secure 
nation-wide distribution for the Roth Memory Course 
in a single season the publishers have put the price at 
only five dollars, a lower figure than any course of its 
kind has ever been sold before, and it contains the very 
same material in permanent form as is given in the 
personal $1,000 course. 

So confident is the Independent Corporation, the pub- 
lishers of the Roth Memory Course, that once you have 
an opportunity to see in your own home how easy it is 
to double, yes triple the powers of your memory, and 
how easily you can acquire the secret of a good memory 
in one evening, that they are willing to send the course 
on free examination. 


Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon or 
write a letter and the complete course will be sent, all 
charges prepaid, at once. If you are nct entirely satisfie! 
send it back any time within five days after you receive 
it and you will owe nothing: 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who have used the 
course, send only $5 in full payment. You take no risk 
and you have everything to gain so mail the coupon 
now before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


-Tndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education 
Dept. 461 119 West 40th Street, New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Har per’s W 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course 0! 
lessons. I will either remail the course to you \ith:.. 
five days after its réceipt or send you $s. 


ever 
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Where to buy 


McCLUR S 
in BOSTON and Suburbs 


eCLURE’S is on sale on the fifteenth of each month 
at the following principal news-stands in Boston 
and vicinity as well as in many other places. 

Make it your habit to buy MeCLURE’S from the 
same dealer -each month. It helps to stabilize the 
business of both publisher and dealer, and it insures 
you against missing important numbers. 
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the War! 


OR four years we have supplied our Allies 
Pwr Pyrene Extinguishers for motor 

trucks, ambulances, war vessels, airplanes, 
cantonments, munition plants and all military 
property subject to fire. 


Hundreds of thousands are in service in 
England, France and Italy. 


When America entered the war the military 
need for fire protection became so great and so 
urgent that the entire output of Pyrene Extin- 
guishers was required. 


Therefore the stocks of our dealers have 
become less and less and are almost exhausted. 


If you now have a Pyrene Extinguisher do 
not waste the liquid, and see that the handle 1s 
locked to prevent evaporation. It may not be possible 
to obtain Pyrene liquid until after the war. 


In the meantime—if you have inadequate fire protec- 
tion for your place of business or your home—write for 
our complete catalog of other Fire Appliances. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


TO OPERATE 
TURN HANDLE TO LEFT 
WORK LIKE A PUMP 


GUARDENE 
Soda and Acid 


nd Extinguisher 
j Approved 


KILLS FIRE wien 
SAVES LIFE 


GUARDENE 


Chemical Engine 


writers’ 
Labora- 


tories. 
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“Full of Astonishing Revelations” 


It is a dramatic relation, full of astonishing revelations and striking sketches of character. 

Perhaps there is no passage in the book which has greater value as a contribution to history, 
or is More pertinent just now, than what Baron von Wangenheim had to say about the terms of 
peace that Germany would impose upon France. She was to be made to demobilize her armies, to 
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How One Man Fought 
for Humanity Against 


Hun and Turk 


OW that the Kaiser has been brought to his knees; now that the 
inside secrets of the world war are on the verge of being re- 
vealed, the time is ripe for Americans to know at first-hand all of 
the terrible events that happened in that remote, yet vastly impor- 
tant theatre of war, the Turkish Empire. 

One man in America, an authoritative eye-witness, has lifted the 
curtain. All those sinister facts which Germany would give millions 
to keep secret are now made public. Now you can learn how the 
war was definitely decided upon in Potsdam while the world was at 
peace; how the Kaiser called an imperial conference to prepare for 
battle — n days before Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia— 

How Germany urged the Sultan to engage the wild Kurdish cavalry and 
hordes of fanatical Moslems in a holy war upon the many thousands of ‘Allied 
subjects — in the Turkish Empire 

How Germany forced Turkey and Bulgaria to serve her vainglorious 
Berlin-to-Bagdad dream 

How the Turks were ready to yield Constantinople before the Allied 
attack, and how the Allied fleets lost heart and gave up the fight with victory 
in their grasp 

All these things came vaguely to the ears of America during the war, but 
now they are revealed in clear unvarnished language by no other than Henry 


Morgenthau, formerly U. S. Ambassador to Turkey. The inside history of the East, and 
much more that is strange and gripping and entertaining, is found in— 


“Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story” 


A 400-page book that is necessary to any one who wishes to unravel the mysteries 
that have enshrouded Eastern diplomacy, or who wishes to follow the peace discussion. 

There is hardly an item in the news of the times relating to Turkey, Bulgaria, the 
Holy Land, Greece or Austria-Hungary that is not illuminated by some passage in this book. 

This book tells why the Turks killed the Armenians and fixes on the Germans the 
responsibility for the atrocities. It tells how the Turks were alienated from their natural 
allies—the British. It explains the reasons for the Bulgarians’ turning to Germany. It 


pay an indemnity of $20,000,000,000, and to surrender her art treasures. Great Britain and Russia ‘ . : BRP 
reveals the perfidy of Germany’s attempt to start a holy war against the Christians. 


were to be dealt with as ruthlessly. But Mr. Morgenthau, taking notes and later to print them, 
never forgot that he was America’s Ambassador. He fought for thousands of foreign residents after 


Turkey entered 


massacre; | 


FREE 


the war; he championed the 
re stood up for every right of his country, and would not be hoodwinked or browbeaten, 


WORLD'S WORK 
Coming in World’s Work 


The Life of General Pershing An authen 
tic record of the life of America’s foremost 
military leader, from his earliest days to the 
thrilling present 

The Peace of Victory——Europe When the 
People's War Is Won 

The World As It Is—China—China's 
internal condition and ke foreign problems 
and America’s relation to h 


Pirates of Promoti The Wildcat Oil 
Boon The men ~~ ‘the methods of the 
present movement to stimulate ignorant 


speculation 

The Volunteer Spirit—by Frank Cobb, 
editor of the New Vork “World America 
demons rating that free men, actuated by 
4 common impulse, are capable of united 
actior that is more efficient” than the 
vaunt Creerman efhiciency of a nation 
te directed by autocrats 

The New Navy-~by Lawrence Perry 
the facts about the increase of the navy 
personnel from 50,000 men to 700,000 and 
the more startling increase in the number 
of our fighting ships 

The Boye in Action True stories of 
American soldiers in the battles at Chateau 
Thierry and St. Mihiel, their courage, their 
humor and their brilliancy as fighters 

Scores of other features as gripping and 
informing are scheduled for early numbers. 
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Building the Greater America 

McClure’s, through the period when it 
was he ip ring the mation win the war. wae at 
the sa ime planning for the job ahead 


Pew bring Am rica blems as new 
and «trang omento as those of the 
wur itself ane Me we and authe ws 
are helping our p mpl te salve them 

Because of the matructive patriotic 
work it ie doing, Met - # feels justified in 
asking the public to be more | sltoit than 
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find ita magazine of sound optimism and 
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the sparkle and cheer of ite stories and 
articles; and at the same time a magazine 
that is helping to make Amer.ca the country 
of our dreams 


(Armenians, although he could not save them from 
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The Most Startling 
Book of the Times! 


The retail value of this book is $2.00, 
but World’s Work and McClure’s Maga- 
zine have joined hands to offer you this 
valuable book absolutely without cost, 
provided you accept this offer of a year’s 
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for them by the single copy. 

For your convenience, we will agree to 
send you both magazines, and the book, for 
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This book is too big, too gripping, and too 
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pose who yet likes an undercurrent of humor 
and entertainment in magazine reading. 
Only a limited number of “Ambassador 
Morgenthau’s Story” will be distributed in 
this way. 

Don’t lose your opportunity 
through delay. Fill in and tear 
off the coupon, and mail it to us 
with the proper amount at once. 
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It is a book for now and a lifetime. It is entertainingly written yet it is packed full 
of authoritative facts. It isa source book. Finally, it is a history of perhaps the most 
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That Reveal 
Character Glance 


The Simple Knack of Knowing All About a Person at Sight 


VERY ONE knows that a high forehead 

indicates the intellectual type—that a 

receding chin denotes weakness, while a 
pronounced chin means determination—these 
things and a few other signs are understood 
by all. But often these signs are counterbal- 
anced by others which are just as apparent But 
which the average person doesn’t know how to 
diagnose. 

As a consequence we often jump to conclusions 
about people which prove incorrect because we 
don’t carry our observations far enough. It’s like 
trying to read a sentence by looking at the first 
one or two words. We might guess the sense 
but more likely. than not we’d go wrong. Yet 
once you have the secret, you can understand 
what ail the little signs mean and get at a glance 
acomplete picture of the characteristics of every 
person you meet, as easily as you read this 
page. 

I know this to be true for I used to be about 
the poorest judge of character that I know. * I was 
always making friends only to find that they were 
the wrong kind, or saying the wrong thing to my 
customers because I had failed to “size them up” 
correctly, or lending money to people who never 
intended to pay me back. I even made a costly 
mistake by giving up a good job to go into partner- 
ship with a man who turned out to be little short 
of a thief. 

I was pretty much discouraged by this time 
and I determined that the thing for me to do was 
to learn to read character, if such a thing as that 
was possible, for I felt that unless I did know whom 
I could trust and whom I couldn’t, I never would 
get very far. 

It was about this time that I read an article 
about Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford, who is 
recognized as the foremost character analyst in 
this country, and who was employed by a big 
company at a record fee to select their employees. 
I thought then that if hardheaded business-men 
paid such a salary as this in order to insure their 
getting the right kind of workers that there 
sure must be something in character reading 
for me. 

One day while in Pittsburg my eye was attracted 
to an announcement of a lecture on Character 
Analysis by Dr. Blackford and I decided to go and 
see if I could learn anything. 

That lecture was an eye opener! Not only did 
Dr. Blackford show how easy it is to read at a 
glance the little signs that reveal a person’s char- 
acter, but after the lecture she gave a remarkable 
demonstration of character reading that amazed 
the audience. 

She asked the audience to select two people in 
the hall to come up and be analyzed. Several 
men, all of them entirely unknown to Dr. Black- 
ford, were suggested and finally two were chosen. 
As they came upon the platform Dr. Blackford 
looked them over keenly and, after a moment's 
thought, began to analyze both of them at once. 
As she mentioned the characteristics of one she 
described the corresponding characteristics in the 
other. 

Beginning with generalities, she told the audi- 
ence, every one of whom seemed to know both 
men, that one was a good mixer, aggressive, bold 
and determined, while the other was more or 
less of a recluse, very self-contained, quiet and 
gentle. 

The first, she said, was brilliant, clever, quick- 


witted and resourceful; the second a silent man, 
slow and deliberate when he spoke, and relied 
upon calm, mature judgment rather than brilliant 
strokes of ingenuity and wit. 

The first man according to Dr. Blackford was 
active, restless, always on the go, impatient, and 
able to express himself only in some active, aggres- 
sive manner. The second man was studious, 
plodding and constant, and expressed himself 
after prolonged concentration and careful thought. 
The first man, the doctor said, was therefore 
especially equipped to execute plans, to carry to 
success any course of action, but was not particu- 
larly qualified to make plans or to map out a 


“What I’ve learned enables me to know as 
much about a man the first time I meet 
him as his best friend—sometimes more.” 


course of action—he could make practical use of 
many different kinds of knowledge but did not 
have the patience or the power of concentration to 
search out and classify the knowledge so that it 
could be used. While he was a brilliant speaker, a 
resourceful and effective debater, he lacked the 
power to dig out and assemble the material for 
orations and debates. The second man, she con- 
tinued, being shy and self-conscious, could not 
speak in public, but was a master of study and 
research and strong in his ability to classify and 
correlate all kinds of knowledge. 

“Indeed,” said Dr. Blackford, “this gentleman 
would be a remarkable success as a lawyer, espe- 
cially in court practice. The other gentleman 
would be a remarkable success as a lawyer, but 
his particular field would be the preparation of 
cases and the giving of counsel to clients. There- 
fore,” she went on, “they would be particularly 
fitted to work together as partners not only 
because they complement each other profession- 
ally but because their dispositions are such that 
they would naturally admire and respect each 
other.” 

As she said this the audience broke into a storm 
of applause and upon inquiry I learned that the 
two men were indeed lawyers and partners, that 
they had been partners for twenty years and were 
well known in Pittsburg for their intense affection 
for each other and for the fact that during their 
twenty years’ partnership they had never had a 
disagreement. One was the brilliant trial lawyer; 


the other the student and counselor, and as a 
team they were remarkably successful. 


* * * 


When the lecture was over it didn’t take me long 
to get up to the platform and inquire as to how 
I could learn more about character reading, and 
I found that Dr. Blackford had just completed a 
popular Course that explained the whole thing 
and which would be sent on approval, without 
charge, for examination. I immediately wrote 
the publishers and received the Course by return 
mail. 


\nd when it came I was never so amazed in my life—for 
here was the whole secret in seven fascinating lessons. No 
hard study—no tiresome drudgery, just interesting pictures 
and simple directions that I couldn’t go wrong on. 

Why, the very first lesson taught me pointers I could use 
right away and it was only a matter of a few weeks before | was 
able at one quick but careful survey to tell just what a man 
was like by what he looked !ike. 

And what a revelation it was! For the first tine I really 
knew people whom I thought I had known for years. It was 
all so simple now that it hardly seemed possible that I could 
have made such mistakes as | did before [ heard of Dr. Black- 
ford. 

People took on a new interest. Instead of just “blanks” 
each one became a definite personality with qualities, tastes 
and traits which I was always able to “spot.” Why, the very 
act of meeting people became the most fascinating pastime in 
the world. And how much more clearly my own character 
loomed up to me. I knew as never before my limitations and 
my capabilities. 

But it has been in my contact with people in business that my 
new faculty has helped me most—to say that it has been worth 
thousands of dollars to me is to put it mildly. It has enabled 
me to select a new partner who has proved the best help a 
man ever had—it has made it possible for us to build up 
probably the most efficient “frictionless” organization in our 
line of business with every man in the right job—it has been 
the means of my securing thousands of dollars’ worth of 
business from men I had never been able to sell before because 
I hadn’t judged them correctiy, for after all salesmanship is 
more in knowing the man you're dealing with than in any 
other one thing—and what I’ve learned from Dr. Blackford’s 
lessons enables me to know as much about a man the first 
time I meet him as his best friend—sometimes more. 

Is it any wonder that such concerns as the Scott Paper 
Company, the Baker-Vawter Company, the Westinghouse 
Flectric and Manufacturing Company and others have sought 
Cr. Blackford as counselor; or that thousands of heads of large 
corporations, salesrren, engineers, physicians, bankers and 
educators have studied her Course and say that the benefit 
derived is worth thousands of dollars to them? 


Send No Money 


The biggest surprise about Dr. Blackford’s Course you 
haven’t read yet—and that is the price. If after examining 
the seven lessons in your own home you decide to keep the 
Course you need only send $5 in full payment. If you are not 
entirely satisfied with the Course, send it back and you will 
owe nothing. 

Merely send the coupon for it now without money—or 
write a letter and it will be sent to you charges prepaid. 

You take no risk and you have everything to gain, so mail 
the coupon, before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Fndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, Dept. 461, 119 W. 40th St. , New York 
(Publishers of The Independent and Harper's Weekly) 
Please send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of seven lessons 
called “Reading Character at Sight.” I will either remail the 
Course to you within five days after its receipt or send you $5. 
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VORY Soap is essential. Its users hardly could do without 
it and nothing can trke its place. 


Once you experience the pleasure of bathing with its mild, 
white, bubbling lather, once you know the delightful feeling 
of cool cleanliness that follows its use, Ivory Soap alone will 
satisfy you for toilet and bath. 
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MONG the many 
grave and com- 
manding issues 
that we, both as 

individuals and as a nation, 
will soon face, there are few 
more important and more 
imperative than that which, 
for want of a better name, 
we have come to call the 
Problem of the Returned 
Soldier. 


Of a sudden, the War 
stops, and our men 
come back. What are 
we going to do with 
them, and for them? 
What are they going 
to do with, and for, us? 


necessities, we have sadly 
neglected the field that is 
at once the greatest pro- 
ducer of individuals and 
nations that the world has 
ever known. 

As a further phase of its 
solution there is our great 
new Merchant Marine. 
That will need men — good 
men —— and many of them. 
And following the sea, too, 


Already our Government, 
like the governments of the 
Allies, is working toward a 
solution of several of its 
phases. The Department of 
the Interior, under Secre- 
tary Franklin K. Lane, is 
formulating plans to aid 
the home-coming soldier — 
to aid him helpfully, intelli- 
gently and constructively. 

These plans, briefly, are 
to give the returned soldier 
a home of his own, and the 
best kind of a home —a home on the land where, his 
own master atid his own employer, the returned man 
can live in peace, in comfort, in prosperity and in 
independence. 

To this end, millions of acres are, or can easily be 
made, suitable. Where there is development or reclama- 
tion work to be done, it can be done by the soldier him- 
self. He is to make his own home, to be cared for while 
doing it, and given an interest in the land for which he 
can pay through « long period of years. And, in the 
end, a part of God’s green earth will be his and his alone. 
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by Porter Emerson Browne 


The two hitherto disadvantages to agricultural life 
in the United States — loneliness and hard work — are 
to be obviated. Under a systematized plan, houses can 
be arranged in communities. And work can be mini- 
mized by machinery. 

It is a splendid plan. The farm has always been, 
and will always be, a character builder. In the top- 
heavy, hyper-complicated social scheme that we have 
allowed ourselves to be misled into, where men drift 
to cities and become over-employed in the creation of 
luxuries and under-interested in the production of 
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is a wondertul life. Like 
the farm, it means breadth 
ant scope and outlook. 
Through it men come _to 


know the world, and the 
peoples thereof. It means 


to the right sort of men, 
education, health and de- 
velopment. 

And there is the added 
trade and commerce and 
business that this Merchant 
Marine will bring. This, 
too, will offer vast oppor 
tunities in which a soldier's training will help tremén- 
dously. 

But before going into the main details of the solution 
of the Problem of the Returned Soldier, it would be 
well to understand just what is the Problem itself. 

This country has taken some millions of men for its 
armies. It has taken these men from the routine ca- 
reers of peace to plunge them into the frenzied ex- 
istences of war. Meanwhile it has filled the vaeancies 
that these men have left with’ older or younger men, 
with women, with machinery. 
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S The Great Return 


And then, some day, of a sudden, the War stops, and 
this great volume of men, mentally transformed, so- 
cially disorganized, economically unplaced, comes 
flooding back in a great, khaki-colored wave. What 
are we going to do with them, and for them? What 
are they going to do with, and for, us? 

That is the Problem. 

It sounds tremendous. And it is tremendous. It is 
in its potentialities for confusion if it 
remains unsolved; in which case it tremen- 
dously complicated. It is tremendous in that the first 
and main element in its solution is the comprehending 
co-operation of one hundred millions of men and 
women, in which case it becomes tremendously simple. 

For if the people of the United States can be male to 
understand two separate and distinct sets of minds 
first. the minds of the soldiers who have gone to war: 
second, the minds of the people who have stayed at 
home if, as T say, the reactions of these two sets of 
minds can be made clear, not alone to cach other, but 
to themselves as well, then the major Problem van- 
ishes and the rest becomes, as the saving is, just chores. 

Let us consider first the attitude of mind of the people 
who have stayed at home. It is the background against 
which the returned soldier finds himself emplaced and 
ugamst which he must work. 


tremendous 
becomes 


ROM time beyond record the attitude of society 
toward the returned soldier (and il is an attitud> 
that is alike well-meaningly mistaken and uncon- 
sciously cruel) has been that of his native town towar« 
the returned football hero. 
He has made the team. He has fought valiantly. 
He has won his “Y” or his “H™ or his “D” or his 
“P.” His name and his picture have been 


less of his job or his surroundings. There is the pre-war 
recalcitrant who may come back recalcitrant: still. 

But all these form the vast minority. It is with the 
average case — the great body of returned men — that 
society must concern itself most. 

A few — a very few — months ago this average sol- 
dier was not a soldier at all. He was just an American 
boy, doing his work at shop or factory, on farm or 
ranch, in mill or mine. 

And then America entered the Great War. 

Suddenly this average American boy finds himself 
hurrving from home to a cantonment. 

Feeling his father’s grip still tingling upon his fingers, 
his mother’s tears still wet upon his cheek, carrying 
much unnecessary baggage in an utterly superfluous 
snitease, he boards the train. 

Anon he alichts at a great city of boards and canvas. 
And there he gives up his identity as a man and becomes 
a number. There he relinquishes his personal habits 
and inclinations to take routine provided for him by 
others. He drills and he is drilled. He is made to stand 
erect: to obey orders; to exercise: to bathe regularly; 
to take the best of care of his bodily machinery; to eat 
the simplest and the best of food. 

It subordinates, to a degree, his initiative. It 
relieves him almost entirely of responsibility. He 
learns to do what he is told; and he learns not to ask 
questions. He begins to feel his lessened power as an 
individual; but to realize his greater power en masse. 
It frees him of false modesty; of fear of his fellow man. 
It gives him a new value of, and a new pride in, his own 
physical strength. » So, after all, the things his new 
life takes away are very little compared to the things 
it gives; and if, upon the new foundation that he has 
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gained, he can replace the qualities that he has tem- 
porarily relinquished, it is for him a net benefit of 
value incalculable. 

So fora time. And then, one day, he is taken to the 
sea coast and hurried into the body of a great ship. A 
little later and he disembarks upon a strange and foreign 
shore. And not long after this he finds himself strug- 
gling across a shocked and scarified landscape, specked 
of dead and dying men, in pursuit of other men, 
treacherous and death dealing. 

And he, who all his days has lived the ordered life of 
peace; who has been taught never to strike another 
man, even, finds himself suddenly in a world new and 
amazing and incredible; a world where he must kill or 
be killed. . . His friends fall around him, struck 
down by a death unseen. All around him are the fumes 
of gas, the smell of blood, and the tumult and the hor- 
rors of a million hells. 

And into this he plunges! 

He knows what he is fighting for. Never fear! He 
has seen the blasted villages —a whole countryside 
bruised and maimed and beaten — old men, and women 
and little children drifting helpless and hopeless before 
the storm of War — the naked wounds of the ground — 
and the acres of white cTOSsSscS that once were men. 

He is fighting to rid the world of the Thing that is the 
author of all these horrors. And he fights! He fights 
with the incarnate courage that freemen know, and 
the spiritual fervor of free peoples. 

And then, one day, it all stops. He is told that the 
War is over. 

It seems strange, at first. No more killing and being 
killed! It is hardly believable! 

Back to billet, or tocamp. A wait. 
the great body of the transport. 
ward bound! 


Once again into 


Home. 


in all the papers. He has become the hero 
of countless boys, the idol of numberless 
His parents are proud of him; so are 


virls. 
his friends. 

Hence on his return from his triumphs, 
he is wined and dined and féted. Parties | 
and dances are given in his honor. He is 
the cynosure of all eves and the pet of the 
populace. 

For what they deem a reasonable interval 
his parents and relatives look for no help 
He has done his part, done it 
He is entitled to rest and 
recreation. The rewards of heroism are 
justly and fittingly his. Far be it from them 
to deprive him of one jot, tittle or iota. 

Bul as time goes on, 


from him 
well and bravely. 


and he does not 


How glad he will be to see the folks again! 
To visit around! ‘To hunt out old friends 
and old hang-outs! 

And so he comes back to America, and to 
Peace! 

To find himself a hero! 

Until he got home, he never knew he was 
a hero. He never had the slightest idea of 
being a hero. He was just a regular Ameri- 
ean boy doing his duty like several million 
other American boys, meeting sore feet with 
a grumble and death with a grin, all as 
part of the day's work. 

But he takes the féling and the celebra- 
tion happily. Who wouldn't? He shakes 
admiring hands and looks: into admiring 
eyes while admiring voices urge him- to 


get a job. or getting one, fails to hold it, 
they begin to wonder, vaguely. They cease 

to say, “Wasn't he great?” and begin to ask, 
“Why isn't he helpful?” 

Themselves busy in the full, hard days of re- 
they wonder why he is not as 
keenly interested as they. They know he did 
great work at Chateau-Thierry; but what he 
did at Chateau-Thierry isn’t going to help meet 
the high cost of living or pay the interest on the 


construction, 


mortgage. 

They know that he and his kind have shed 
their blood and given their lives to save the 
country; but countries that soldiers have saved 
must go on if for nothing more than to continue 
to serve and care for the soldfers that have 
saved them. 

To the people at home, the War is over 
like some frightful, nearly-fatal illness; yet one 
that they have survived. The Warisover. But 
life goes on. And in the feverish civilization 
that is ours, they must go on with it, or be run 
over by it. Only the soldier lags behind. 

By and by they become impatient. They 
begin to urge, to remonstrate — perhaps to 
complain. 

It is not because they do not love the boy 
that has been spared to them. It is not because 
they do not realize what he has done and all that 
It is not because for all this they 
from the bottom of their 


he has done 
are not grateful 
hearts. 

It is because they themselves were not at 
Chateau-Thierry. 

\nd so they do not understand. 

The question of the returned soldier is multi- 
plex. 

There is the soldier who comes back wounded. 
For him. society will do all that lies in its power: 
visible wounds at least society 

There is the veteran of mature 
years and settled habits: and he as a rule. 
can merge. himself back into civilian life so 
quickly and so successfully that society will 
never realize that he has been away. There is 
the dolt who plods along just the same regard- 


because his 
understands. 


In a Freneh Cathedral 


by Charlotte Becker 
Etchings by Randall Davey 


Yael little dukes, and duchesses at prayer 


In wide-spread skirts, with quaintly solemn air, 


Archaic saints, and angels with gay wings 
\flame in gold and scarlet blazonings, 

Look from the ancient windows in amaze 
Upon the motley company that strays 
Through the pe’ Garvin: 3 dim, historic nave — 
Lithe, turbaned Indians, unsmiling, grave; 


Grim Highlanders, with bare and sunburnt knees 
Straight, dun-clad Yankees, scarce from overseas; 


Plumed Bersaglieri; Belgians, worn and — 
Serbs, Russians, Anzacs— heads devoutly bent 
Before the carven columns to revere 

The tattered battleflags of yesteryear. 

Between the figures on the painted glass, 

The sunlight filters, like a silent mass, 


For this strange throng of varied caste and creed, 
Which, bound by her proud call of Freedom’s need, 


Thrills with the gallant glory and romance 
That was. and is and ever shall be — France! 


recount his adventures — to tell of his 
exploits at Chateau-Thierry. 

It’s the first he’s learned that the things he did 
at Chateau-Thierry were exploits. His recollec- 
tion of Chateau-Thierry was a very hot, very 
busy and most unpleasant mess. But since they 
all seem to want to hear about it, he tells them. 

So it goes for a week or so. And then arrive 
a new crowd of heroes. Admiring hands, ad- 
miring eyes, admiring voices all turn from him 
to the newcomers. He becomes one of the 
group of auditors listening to new exploits at 
other places. 

But he is not jealous. He is enjoying the 
novelty of a return to civilian life — of being able 
to eat what he wants, and do what he wants, and 
go where he wants, whenever he wants. It is 
pleasant to be able to lie in bed. After all the 


; months of hard routine, merely to drift is de- 


lightful. 

So it goes for a time, until, at length, novelty 
again wears off, as novelty, fickle and evanescent, 
has a way of doing. He has seen all his old 
friends, visited all his old haunts. And now what? 

He asks himself the question. There comes no 
answer. 

What? 

He doesn’t know. But he does know this: 
That nothing seems to interest him; nothing 
excites him; nothing has the power to please 
him; nothing seems worth doing. He tries to 
think of work. It seems stupid and boresome. 
Education? He is too nervous: he cannot con- 
centrate. He is restless, unsettled, upset. 

And here it is that parents and friends, who 
have not been at Chateau-Thierry and who con- 
sequently cannot realize how piffling the pur- 
suite of peace look to a man fresh from a battle- 
field, begin to show their impatience. 

F. P. A. once said in the New York Tribune 
that, after having been a battle aviator, there 
was nothing that anybody could possibly do 
that wouldn’t seem like playing poker for fun. 

It is the truth, and certainly a neat summing 
up of a situation. |Continued on page 42| 
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N theory, a story should begin at the beginning. 
In practise, however, beginnings are not always 
easy to locate. If the theme be temperament or 
personal habit, the beginning might lie in the 
cradle. If the story revolve around a great fortune, a 
missing will or a tendency to gout, the threads may run 
back several generations. To be mathematically 
accurate, all stories really begin with Adam. But life 
is too short to drag the history of the human race into 
every narrative. Therefore, as a short cut, it is per- 
missible to begin in medias res, which is the Latin 
vernacular for the seventh inning. 

Isidore Kalish, who was in the vest line, and Solomon 
Gutman, who was in the pants line, had married sistérs. 
Izzy and Solly were, themselves, second cousins, or 
something like that, and hated each other with delight- 
ful thoroughness. The fact that they were related only 
aggravated the situation. When relatives hate each 
other they have a distinct advantage over the rest of us 
in this: that the very fact of their being related keeps 
the flames of hatred burning more brightly. It pro- 
vides a natural, irremovable grievance for each to know 
that ties of blood bind him to the object of his aversion. 
Neither could ever have told you how it began. It was 
probably because they were so much alike. Both were 
prosperous in business and both were inordinately 
close-fisted. Their wives, meek, quiet and devoted 
spouses, without the slightest cause for resentment 
against each other, had, of course, drifted apart. A wife 
who looks upon life through the eyes of her husband 
has but little scope for self-determination. And then, 
unexpectedly, Uncle Israel came into his fortune. 

Uncle Israel — the uncle of Mrs. Kalish and Mrs. 
Gutman — had reached his sixty-fifth year with- 
out having ever been an object of solicitude to either 
his nieces or their husbands. As soon, however, as it 
became known that a distant relative had died in 
Russia and had left him a sufficient fortune to maintain 
him in idleness for the rest of his days, the Kalishes and 
the Gutmans began to worry about him. And, indeed, 
they soon found many things to worry about. 

The first was that Uncle Israel showed a tendency 
to spend money somewhat lavishly — and not upon his 
nieces or their husbands. The second was that he took 
his old crony, Mirzoif, to live with him and gave him 
a regular allowance. Both Izzy and Solly told their 
wives that this was downright robbery because Mirzoff 
was not a relative. The third was that Uncle Israel 
bought himself an automobile and hired Jakey Levine 
as chauffeur. It is true that, quite often, he placed the 
car at the disposal of his nieces, but Solly and Izzy 
almost wept over his extravagance. The fourth was 
that Uncle Israel’s health seemed suddenly to be im- 
proving. There were other causes of worry, too, but 
these were the principal ones. 

Uncle Israel suddenly took it into his head to go to 
California to live. He had heard so much about its 


wonderful climate that he determined to see what 
effect it would have upon his health. He urged Mirzoff 
to accompany him but the old man shook his head. 
“It took me forty years,” said he, “to get used to 
the rotten climate in New York, and if I changed now 
it would kill me.” 
Before Uncle Israel left he invited his nieces and their 
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husbands to dinner. When they were seated at the 
table he turned to the two husbands: 

“Look here,” he said, “‘you two fellows have been 
mad with each other long enough. Before I go away 
I want you to get glad.” Izzy stared at the ceiling and 
Solly gazed vacantly into space. Uncle Israel shook 
his head. 

“What's the use of being mad?” he asked. “Ain't 
you got enough troubles? Shake hands and get glad 
with each other and, maybe, before I go away, I make 
you a nice present.” 

In a flash, Izzy and Solly were shaking hands. True, 
they did not look at each other — each was beaming 
upon Uncle Israel — and in their hearts they hated 
each other more than ever but, had he insisted upon 
it, they would even have kissed each other. 

“So!” exclaimed Uncle Israel. much nicer. 
Now I can go away happy.” 

The day after Uncle Israel left for California Izzy 
and Solly each received a letter from him. With the 
exception of the names, the letters were identical. 

“T am giving you my automobile,” it read. “It is 
all fixed up and is as good as new. You can arrange 
between you — now that you are glad with each other 

what days to use it. You can also keep it anywhere 
you like. I have paid the garage up to the end of this 
month. Only you must not sell it. If one of you 
doesn’t want it, the other can have it. If neither of you 
want it, it goes to Mr. Mirzoff. You must keep Jake, 
the chauffeur. He is a good man and I like him. If 
you got a cheaper chauffeur he wouldn't be any good. 
I hope you all have a good time with it.” 

Those who favor the classics in modern education 
claim that human emotions can be de- 
scribed in Greek more accurately and 
forcibly than in any other language. This 
may be so. At any rate, the emotions of 
Solly and Izzy upon receiving this letter 
cannot possibly be described in English. 
After the final choking sensation had 
passed, Solly called up Izzy on the tele- 
phone: 

“T was just going to call you up,” 
was the first thing Izzy said. “Say, 
what are you going to do about it?” 

“T don’t want the automobile.” 
said Solly. “I got enough expenses 
without it.” 

“Well, I don’t want it, neither,” 
said Izzy, promptly. “But if I don’t 
take it and you don’t take it, that 
loafer Mirzoff gets it and I betcha 
the old skinflint left him enough 
money to run it, too.” 

“He ain’t going to get it from 
said Solly firmly. “That's one 
sure thing. I betcha he got too much 
out of that miser, already.” 

“Well, what are you going to do 
about it?” 

And then followed a long silence 
during which the telephone wire 
hummed and Solly and Izzy tried to 
think. 

“I suppose they ain’t nothing to 
do but to take it,” said Solly, finally. 

“and go halves on the expense.” 


Izzy 


“That's what I was thinking,” replied Izzy. “Sup- 
pose you take it four days and then I take it four days.” 

And this arrangement was agreed upon. On the 
following day Jake, the chauffeur, called upon Izzy 
and asked for instructions. 

“Take the car to Mr. Solomon Gutman,” said Izzy. 
* He’s going to use it four days and then I'll take it. Only 
go easy with tires. Remember, rubber costs money.” 

“The tank is empty,” said Jake, ‘‘and I ain’t got 
any oil.” 

“T should worry,” rejoined Izzy. “Tell that to Mr. 
Gutman.” 

When Solly learned that he would have to pay for 
gasoline and oil before the car could be taken from the 
garage he cursed Uncle Israel from Dan to Beersheba. 

“How much does it take,” he asked, “to run a car 
four days?” Jake shrugged his shoulders. 

“That depends on how many miles you run,” he 
replied. “That car ain’t no gas-saver and it just eats 
up oil.” 

During the next four days gasoline became a sort of 
obsession with Solly. He felt sure that the automobile 
must leak in a hundred places. Never had he seen 
gasoline disappear so rapidly: never had he imagined 
that a man could buy so much of it. And yet he did 
not ride very far. Several times he started out with his 
wife for a long tour of Westchester County but the 
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"How much costs it?” asked he. 
” Fifty-six dollars!” replied Jake, 
and Solly turned pale 


thought of the gaso- 
being 


line that was 
consumed and the 
ever - present dread 


that Joke would turn 
to him and suggest fill- 
ing the tank again, 
robbed the trip of all 
its pleasure. And, 
when he came to a 
pleasant along 
the road he would 
stop and sit in the 
cur for hours, smok 


spol 


ing and explaining to 


his wife how much 
he loved to look at 
scenery. 


On the fifth day the car was turned over to Izzy. 
That same afternoon Solly suddenly remembered that 
he had left at least six gallons of gasoline in the tank, 
He immediately called up Izzy to establish credit for 
that amount but Izzy had gone automobiling. 

Izzy's wife suggested buying automobile goggles to 
shade her eves. Izzy drew from his pocket a huge and 
valuable gold case which his employees had given him 
on his birthday, took from it his reading glasses and 
handed them to his wife. 

“You can use these,” he said. “Better keep them 
in the case when vou ain't using them.” It happened 
that they fitted her eves perfectly and Izzy congratu- 
lated himself upon saving a dollar. Upon examining 
the car carefully he found that a panel in the door was 
scratched. He called Jake's attention to it. 

“Tt wasn't scratched when [ first brought the car 
to Mr. Gutman,” said Jake. ** It was all fresh painted.” 

“You just tell Mr. Gutman about it,” said Izzy. 
“Ask him to have it fixed up. I ain't going to pay for 
his damages.” 


HE gasoline problem worried Izzy as much as it 
had Solly. 

“T betcha,” he said, “that machine keeps using 
gasoline even when it stands in the garage.” 

On the afternoon of the fourth day Izzy asked Jake 
how much gasoline was left in the tank. 

* About a gallon,” said the chauffeur. 

“All right.” said Izzy. ‘You drive me around Cen- 
tral Park until it’s used 
up. Save just enough 
to take me home and 
to take the car back to 
the garage.” 

It was rather a deli- 
cate mathematical com- 
putation and Jake mis- 
calculated, As a con- 
sequence, just as the 
car emerged from the 
Park, the gasoline gave 
out. Izzy sent Jake to 
the nearest garage to 
buy a quart. 

“Tell them it’s to 
take spots out of 
pants,” he suggested. 

When, the following 
morning, the car was 
brought to Solly, the 
first thing he did was 
to inquire how much 
gasoline was left. 

“Maybe table- 
spoonful,” said Jake, 
grinning. “Maybe only 
a teaspoonful.” 

“That's what you 
get when you do busi- 
ness with gonif,” 
cried Solly. “I left 
him six gallons but you 
betcha I won't do it 
again.” 

“He said you ought 
to pay for that scratch 


on the door,” said 
Jake. 
“He did, did he? 


Well, you tell him to 


4 go-—never mind. [I'll tell him 

myself.” 
¥ 7 That day one of the tires blew 
out. It was not a pinhole such 


as could readily be patched up 
but, rather, an orifice’ which, to 
Sollv’s eves, seemed large enough 
to drive a team through. 
**How much costs it?” asked he. 
“Fifty-six dol- 
lars!’ replied Jake. 
Solly turned pale. 
“Fifty-six dollars?” 
“Yes.” said Jake. 
*Fifty*six dollars.” 
Solly examined the 
hole in the tire care- 
fully. The longer he 
looked at it the larger 
it seemed to grow. 
Finally: can 
go back to the ga- 
rage,” he said. We'll 
take a street car.” 
He did not use the 
car for the next three 
days. In his dreams 
each night he purchased thousands and thousands of 
tires at fifty-six dollars each and always awoke in a 
During the day he cursed Uncle Israel 


perspiration. 
On the fourth day Izzy called 


and his friend Mirzoff. 
him on the telephone. 

“Say.” cried Izzy. 
tire?” 

“What tire?” asked Solly. 

“Oh, vou know what I mean. The one what got 
blowed out. Jake told me you was in the car when it 
happened. D'ye expect me to pay for your blow-outs?” 

“D'ye expect me,” retorted Solly, “to buy a new 
tire for you to wear out? Not on your life. I'm willing 
to go halves.” 

“Halves nothing,” said Izzy. “Tl pay for my blow- 
outs and vou got to pay for yours.” 

“All right.” exclaimed Solly, testily. ‘When I get 
the car again I'll buy a new tire.” And he hung up the 
receiver. 

There was nothing for Izzy to do but to buy a new 
tire in order to use the car. At the end of his fourth day, 
however, he ordered Jake to take the tire off. 

“If Mr. Gutman wants to use the car to-morrow,” 
he said, “tell him to get a new tire for himself or 
use the old one.” Jake grinned. He was enjoying 
his job. 

“The front tire is getting kind of wobbly, too,’ Jake 
said to Izzy. “I don’t think it'll last much longer.” 

Solly bought a new back tire and gave Jake instruc- 
tions to take it off the car while Izzy was using it. 


“What's the idea about that 
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“If he’s going to be stingy with his tires,” he ex- 
plained, “I can do the same.” 

While he was out riding, Jake told him about the 
front tire. Solly insisted upon stopping the car imme- 
diately and got out to examine it. It was worn through 
almost to the cloth in several places. 

“How long d’ye think it'll last?”’ he asked, with an 
anxious expression. 

“It depends on how fast we go,” explained Jake. 

“Then we go slow,” said Solly, getting into the car. 
“And keep away from the rough places.” 

All that day and the next Solly rode with his heart in 
his mouth. Every time the car jolted over a rough 
spot some sensitive nerve in his body ached in sympathy 
with the weakened tire. He made Jake drive very 
slowly. Several times he asked him to stop the car and 
examine the tire. Jake was always cheerful about it. 

“Tt don't look any better,” he would say, “but it 
ain't getting worse.” 

On the third day it suddenly occurred to Solly that 
if he could drive the car himself he might nurse the 
tires more economically than Jake appeared to be doing. 
Jake promptly began to give him lessons. 


T is the easiest thing in the world to learn to drive 
an automobile. As a matter of fact, the machine 
does most of the driving itself. 

The difficulty lies in stopping it. Solly became 
entranced with the new sensation. But there were so 
many levers to think of and so many injunctions from 
Jake that he had to keep in mind, that he could not pay 
the proper attention to the road. He saw the stone 
directly in front of the car. He saw that it came to a 
point as fine as a needic’s. And he knew that it lay 
directly in the path of the wobbly front tire. 

But there came that moment of paralysis which all 
budding automobilists have experienced, when all his 
muscles stiffened and, to save his life, he could not have 
swerved the car from its path. And, bang! went the 
wobbly tire. Jake, with his mouth wide open, gazed 
at the sky. Solly turned red and then white and 
stopped the car. He examined the flat tire with great 
care. 

“Couldn't it be patched?” he asked. 

“It could,” said Jake, “but it wouldn't last more 
than a day or two.” 

“That's long enough,” said Solly. 
to have a blow-out.” 

Jake patched the tire and Solly walked to the nearest 
trolley line. He had had enough of automobiling for 
the day. The next day he telephoned to Jake that he 
would not use the car. “Did you patch it up good?” 
he asked. 

*T did the best I could,” said Jake, “but I don’t think 
it will last long.” ; 

“Don't say anything to Mr. Kalish about it,” said 
Solly, “and next time I see you I give you a good cigar.” 

That old doggerel, ‘*When she 
will, she will, you may depend on’t,” 
applies to automobile tires even more 

- forcibly than to women. When a 
brand new tire explodes, without 
rhyme or reason, the day after you 
have bought it and a patched tire 
that has no excuse for remaining in 
existence, lasts for months, the 
conviction is borne in upon the auto- 
mobilist’s mind that the ways of 
tires are beyond human comprehen- 
son, 
The patched tire lasted through 
Izzy's four days. When 
Solly learned this his 
heart bounded with 
hope. It might last 
indefinitely. But when 
it comes to tires, the 
heart should never 
bound with hope. 
That is invariably fatal. 
Solly had not gone two 


“It’s Izzy's turn 


blocks when the tire 
exploded. 

“Fifty-six dollars 
more!" said Jake, 
cheerfully. 

Ah, well! There are 


human emotions over 
which the veil of chari- 
table secrecy should be 
drawn. Besides which, 
profanity does not look 
well in print. However, 
there was nothing for 
Solly to do but pur- 
chase a new tire 
which, he insisted, 
[Continued on page 42] 
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ONDON was in darkness when I saw 
it; yet never was London so light — 
spiritually. 

One of my first recollections of the 
theatre is a melodrama called “*The Lights 
o’ London.” I smiled as I thought of that 
title, the first time I went out into the streets 
in war-time. And a haunting little song of 
LeGallienne’s came to me as I stepped into Piccadilly: 


“O London, London, our delight, 
Great flower that blossoms but at night!” 


Alas! that flower was shut now, as a morning-glory closes 
when evening comes, and only in the daylight was the 
town its old bright self.” 

London was amply protected against the deadly 
Zeppelin. I saw many of the anti-aircraft depots, but 
I cannot tell of them. I can tell, however, a little joke 
on myself while I was investigating a certain enormous 
gun just outside the city. They had been showing us 
how swiftly they could make ready for a raid, and we 
were deeply impressed with the efficiency and speed 
of the men. 

“When did you have your last attack?”” I asked one 
agreeable soldier, who had been particularly kind in 
explaining things to me. 

He thought a moment. “Let me see, sir; it was at 
Whitsuntide, sir.” 

But I never could let him know that I was still as 
ignorant as when I asked my question. So, apparently 
very wise, I answered: “Really? I thought it was at 
Michaelmas.” 


As I walked through Regent Street, suddenly the 
black velvet of heaven was etched with two sharp, gray 
shafts of light. Then a third, a fourth, a fifth appeared, 
apparently from nowhere. You could not possibly 
trace the source of these beams, though, of course, you 
knew they came from the earth. They mingled and 
met, like geometrical diagrams, finally focussing in one 
tiny spot high above me. The hostile aircraft that 
could get away with these ghostly beacons literally 
combing the sky for them would have been lucky in- 
deed. They seemed to penetrate to the very gates of 
heaven, like giant magic-lanterns. It would have driven 
the Hun to distraction in war-time to see how in- 
different the English people were to air-raids. They 
were scarcely spoken of all the time I was in London; 
and a certain officer told me, only because I asked 
him, that even during a raid itself, every one sat 
calmly at dinner, or in the theatres, as if nothing at 
all were occurring. I know that is true, though I 
did not experience an air attack myself, for just as 
the French said, concerning anything unpleasant, “C'est 
la guerre,” the English used to say, when the Zeps 
flew above their heads, “It’s the Huns,” and went on 
talking of happier things. 

On my second night in London I happened to dine 
at one of the better known restaurants with a young 
English officer who, slightly wounded, but now entirely 
recovered, was about to go back to the Front. 

We had given up our meat coupons, and the waiter 
was bringing our chicken, when I noticed five young 
British officers approaching the next table. They were 
as fine a looking lot of fellows as you would care to see, 
with profiles like those on Roman medallions. One of 
them was much shorter than the others; and it was 
only when the party broke about the table that I saw 
why. He was in a wheel chair, and both his legs were 
gone. Yet the smile on his lips—TI shall never forget 
it; and he was telling a funny story as he pushed his 
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chair to his place, and making his friends roar with 
laughter. 

I turned away, sick at heart for him; and I am not 
ashamed to say that my eyes were moist. For all his 
future days would be spent in that chair — and he was 
so magnificently young and handsome. For a full 
minute my friend did not speak to me. Then he said 
(and remember that he himself was going back to the 
Front in a few days): “‘Look here, old man, if you're 
going to feel that way about the first wounded fellow 
you see, your visit to London will be a sorry one. For 
you'll see them by the thousands — you're bound to. 
And besides,” he added, as he lifted his glass, “it’s all in 
the game.” 

And my friend may lose his legs, or an arm, or an 
eye. “It’s all in the game!" Did the Hun count on 
that spirit when he began this atrocious war, I wonder? 

There is another chap in London without legs, who 
lunches every day in a certain hotel. He has a pal who 
fought with him in Flanders, but who was never even 
scratched. Promptly at one o'clock this pal carries 
the wounded man on his back through the crowded 
restaurant, and calmly and gently — as gently as a 
nurse would do it — dumps him into a chair. Then 
they laugh, and begin their meal; and there isn’t a 
happier pair in all the great city. 

These men never refer to their misfortunes. Indeed, 
they rather smile at them. I met one boy who had a 
glass eye, and he wore a monocle over it so that it 
would look humorous. He would have been the last 
person in the world to want your pity. He'd had hard 
luck. Well, he’d make a jest of it. What did it’mat- 
ter, after all? He had his other eye. 


EVER did I see a wounded lad coming toward me 

in the streets of London but I had a pang in my 

heart — such sturdy, clean-looking boys they were, and 

oh, so young to be hurt! But they would have told you 

they were glad to be alive, no matter what their wounds 

were like. If an arm were gone, I always rejoiced when 
I perceived that, fortunately, it was the eft arm. 

I saw a boy scarcely nineteen, badly shot up, laugh- 
ing his bandaged head off at a farce one afternoon; and 
I wished I had been Avery Hopwood, the author of that 
play, that I might make a soldier, even for so brief a 
time, forget his wounds and scars. 

One misty day I was riding on top of a bus, and 
when the conductorette came to get my fare, she leaned 
over the seat in front of mine, and kissed the wounded 
soldier who was sitting there. I was the only other 
passenger; and, feeling that I would not understand, 
she said: “‘I hope you won’t mind, sir. - He’s my hus- 
band, and I’m havin’ him ride up and down with me 
on his Blighty. We want to see as much of each other 
as we can.” : 

And she smiled, as the English always smile at their 
own nobilities. You cannot beat a people like that. 
They simply will not be downed. 

They are the same people who go without sugar and 
butter and milk gladly; and in the theatres, at the re- 
vues, there are always jokes about rations; and the 
soldiers home on leave laugh as heartily as the civilians 
at any reference to a food shortage. 


In Trafalgar Square you could see war 
bonds being sold; but how much more 
quietly than in America! The stolid British 
refusal to advertise themselves — even to 
themselves — obtains here. Some enterpris- 
ing person suggested the firing of guns every 
day at a given hour so that a crowd could be 
collected; but the plan never went through. 
“No,” they said. “If we can’t raise money except 
through such spectacular means, we won't raise it at all,” 

So the loan takes place almost in silence, right in the 
heart of the biggest city in the world; and it goes well. 
British conventions are maintained, but the shillings 
and pounds pour into the Government's coffers with 
no shouting to make them flow. Isn’t it the better 
way, when all is said and done? 

On my third morning in London I received a note 
from an old friend who had left America for the Front 
early in 1916. He was an Englishman who had lived 
so long with us that he had almost forgotten that he 
had been born in England; but when the War came, 
the call of the old blood was too strong to resist. He 
is a writer; and in the old days he and I used to sit in 
my room and talk books by the hour. Little did we 
dream that a conflict like this would come upon the 
world. I recognized his handwriting at once, and won- 
dered why he was in England. Could it be that — 
But this is what I read: 

“I see that you are in town. I am wounded for the 
second time — in the head now—and I’m in the 
Prince of Wales Hospital. I’m lonesome. Could you, 
would you, come in and see me if you have a moment?” 

Could I, would 1? A taxi brought me to the door in 
ten minutes, and I took my place in the long line that 
was waiting to be shown up to those quiet rooms — 
rooms that had held so much agony already, and had 
witnessed so many heart-breaking partings. Yet they 
had seen goodness and mercy, too, in the quiet service 
of those wonderful women who devote their lives to 
nursing the sick. Perhaps my friend was not badly 
hurt. After all, he had been able to write me a letter. 
That was a good sign. And the other time he had 
almost lost his right arm. I remembered hearing about 
it; how he had told the doctors they couldn’t cut it 
off, since he was an author, and never could dictate, 
anyhow, and simply couldn’t learn to scribble with 
his left hand. And so he had his way, and the arm 
was saved. He might be quite as lucky now. 

He was on a narrow bed by the window — a forlorn 
enough place — and his head was wrapped up with a 
turban effect. He was puffing a cigarette when I opened 
the door, and pretending to read a book while the other 
occupant of the small room — a leg case — was whis- 
pering to his best girl who had been there for hours. 

How glad he was to see me! He, too, had a visitor 
—even though it wasn’t his best girl. The score in 
that pleasant, harmless little rivalry between patients 
was not evened up by my call; but, after all, there was 
a credit on my friend’s side, and his face beamed. He 
glanced at his companion as though to say, “I’m not 
so friendless as you imagine. I, also, know some one 
in London.” 

We had to whisper, too; and he spoke of how strange 
it was to meet here, of all places, after four years of 
separation. What were the new books, and how did 
the Brevoort look? Were the girls on Fifth Avenue 
just as pretty, and how did I like my new rooms, and 
the garden — oh, yes, he had heard of them through 
another friend, "way off in the trenches. Were the 
latest plays any good, and was America feeling the 
War? How he would like to [Continued on page 52] 
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They Always Marry 


By Dana Gatlin 


The Girl 


Illustrations by F. Graham Cootes 


HIS story is about three generations, but, of 
course, Marcus Boyer is the hero, because he 
is young now, 

Years before young Marcus fell in 
and contemplated the possible disasters of matrimony, 
there was another young man in love and contemplat- 
ing the possible disasters of matrimony. His name was 
Bill MeNally. Bill had fallen in love before — he was 
always falling in love in those days. His friends were 
worried about young Bill, anyway; he drank more 
than was good for him, and found the atmosphere of 
what then stood for our cabarets much more congenial 
than the atmosphere of his clinics. 

But when young Bill wanted to marry an actress, 
his friends shook their heads and said he was going to 
the bow-wows. An actress! But Bill idealized his 
actress up to the skies: Phoebe was the one pure- 
spirited, bright-winged angel gleaming out of the tar- 
nished firmament of the stage. The stage part of it was 
accidental, he reasoned, and his imagination was stirred 
by picturing what Phoebe would be when translated 
by him — to a higher sphere. 

Needless to say, his Phoebe was an awfully pretty 
girl. Any idiot could see that. Even his friends couldn't 
deny it. But to them she was just an actress, anyhow 

nothing more nor less; and all actresses were alike. 
It did no good for Bill to point out that she was good- 
hearted though impulsive, affectionate though fond of 
admiration and a good time, kind though beautiful. 


love 


They stood pat against her. They said she was vain 
and light-minded and extravagant and spoiled and a 
flirt, and that these qualities don’t make for peace when 
the purse is light and the butcher's collector is at the 
door. Still Bill was crazy to marry her. Not that their 
arguments didn’t have a certain effect on him, either. 
But he was sure he loved Phoebe, and he derived a 
curious satisfaction from picturing himself rescuing 
her from that den of stage lions. 

So he finally decided to lay his case before .n older 
friend. He chose Harry Pomeroy, because Pomeroy 
seemed the most sane and seasoned man of his acquain- 
tance, and, also, because he had been married long 
enough to know something about the inside workings 
of the game. Just about once in a thousand years there 
lives a man who can take profit from another man’s 
experience — two thousand, perhaps, when it’s a mat- 
ter of the heart — but Bill was not then of the age to 
think along this vein. So he went to Harry Pomeroy 
for counsel. Though Pomeroy was old enough to be his 
father, he had made a pal of the boy and had done him 
several good turns. 

Pomeroy was a very rich man of inherited wealth 
and tradition. Neither his means nor his traditions 
compelled him to work, but he had a fine mind of scien- 
tific bent, and loved to potter around in a laboratory 
he had fixed up in his house. 

It was after an elaborate dinner in Pomeroy’s elab- 
orate house that young Bill tried to screw up his cour- 
age to broach his important subject. 
They were sitting in the library. The 


library was a room which would greatly 
interfere with many men’s comfort: a 
rug you'd be in constant dread of spoil- 
ing with ashes, nicknacks standing 
around ready to be toppled over, any 
one of them worth an honest man’s 
salary for a year, furniture descended 
from princes, that royal worms had ex- 
pensively embellished, and expensively 
faded tapestries on the walls — all that 
sort of thing. But it was in good taste; 
Harry Pomeroy’s wife knew how to 
spend money with taste. And she could 
spend money! 

She was a living illustration of that 
fact when she came in to the two men 
in the library. She must have been 
over forty, but she was as inexhausti- 
bly and changelessly and agelessly ex- 
quisite as a wonderful china doll. And, 
as with a doll, there was. something set 
and fixed about her beauty, something 
too finished and perfect. Young Bill 
felt it as he watched her gracefully sweep 
in, even while he gasped at the glitter- 
ing picture she made. Glittering was 
the literal word: her hair shone in un- 
dulations like pure gold, her dress, a 
gold-colored marvel, caught the light 
and gleamed, and even her movements 
suggested the clinking sound of gold. 
But she was one woman who could carry 
the look of expensiveness as if she had 
a right to it; not the kind of woman one 
would ever call a “ peach” — she looked 
too much as princesses should look and 
seldom do. 

She wanted Pomeroy to go to some 
place or other with her that evening. 

“Aren't you going with me, Harry?” 
she asked, and her voice, too, seemed 
softly to clink with gold. ‘“*Or—” and 
her glance included Bill with an effect 


Tibbie packed her trunks and went back to her own home 


of coerced graciousness — “would you 
rather meet me there later?” 


Pomeroy frowned. 

me off this time, Amelie,” he said. 

Mrs. Pomeroy drew a scarf thing gracefully round 
her shoulders; one couldn’t imagine in her any action 
so ungraceful as to suggest impatience. 

“T particularl: promised them you'd come to-night,” 
she insisted. ‘“* You begged off last time.” 

“T know. If I had my way, I d never go again. I’m 
sick of them and their menagerie.” 

“They're going to have distinguished people there 
to-night.” 

“Stupid, shallow, self-satisfied people, you mean,” 
he said crossly. “‘I'm sick of °em! Why don’t you go 
on alone, Amelie? — you like that sort of thing.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy shrugged her shoulders, but even that 


hardly seemed an impatient gesture when she did it. 


“Very well,” she said. Then she turned to Bill, 
smiling. “I might as well be a widow. Take my ad- 
vice, Mr. MeNally, and don’t be too ready to part 
with your bachelor independence.” 

Then, still smiling graciously, she swept her golden 
self out of the room. 


ILL looked after her, rather startled. When he 
turned again to Pomeroy, the older man was re- 
garding him with a grim, saturnine smile. 

“That's right, Bill,” he said, “‘never get married.” 

*But—” Bill stammered, “that’s just what I came 
to talk to you about; I wanted your advice.” 

“*T guessed as much,” Pomeroy replied. ‘I've seen 
it coming. I know the signs. Well, you've got my 
advice!” 

Bill was nonplussed. He didn’t know much about 
Pomeroy’s domestic life; in such a glorified worldly 
atmosphere as that surrounding this couple, an out- 
sider — especially a youngster — doesn’t have much 
chance to estimate the real situation. For the first 
time Bill began to suspect there might be something 
askew, that the magnificent Amelie hadn’t made Harry 
happy; and, with about as much tact as a goat might 
show in a laundry, he began dilating upon the merits 
of his girl. 

Pomeroy heard him through with his grim, cynical 
smile. But when the young man had spilled out his 
say, he sobered up, scowled, and began walking up and 
down the floor. Presently he stopped in front of his 
visitor, still scowling, his feet wide apart and his hands 
in his pockets. 

“I hate like the mischief to do this job, Bill,” he 
began, “but you're a young fool and I’ve got to make 
you see it!” 

Bill's heart dropped to his boots. All of a sudden 
he didn’t want Pomeroy’s advice — creaded to hear 
what he was going to say; but he didn’t have the spunk 
to wriggle out. And Pomeroy went on: 

“Yes, you're a fool, but don’t mind that — we've 
all been fools in our time. I was once —a damned 
young fool. And that’s what I'm going to tell you 
about now.” 

He took a few more strides, while Bill's heart sagged. 

“The trouble is that men are sentimental — much 
more sentimental than women. No, don’t look that 
way, Bill—I mean it. Men won't admit it, but it’s 
the truth. And their sentimentality is at its danger- 
height when they’re young. They're full of dreams 
then — fine, chimerical affairs that can topple all the 
more disastrously because they are so vague. That’s 
the time a man’s in peril as at no other time in his life, 
because if the dreams go smash he can never replace 
them, and the best part of him goes smash with them.” 

Young Bill was gazing at his friend with a look so 
mutely imploring that it should have evoked sympathy, 
but the older man didn’t even glance at him as, striding 
up and down, he went on: 

“Well, I was young once, and I had my dreams. I 
was going to do big things in the world. Oh, yes, the 
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Wise old Experience declared marriage 
a gamble, but he forgot to reckon 
with the moon, the smell of honey- 
suckle and the high confidence of youth 


world was going to hear from Henry Pomeroy! And 
in my nebulous dreams of glory there was included, of 
course, a girl. I met a lot of girls I liked, but I merely 
liked them; my ideal remained a hazy, ethereal angel 
till, all of a sudden, she materialized. 

“T saw her first at a fashionable entertainment for 
charity — theatricals — raw, amateurish —- you know 
the kind of thing. So that my angel, when she ap- 
peared, had all the benefit of contrast. She appeared 
in some kind of tableau vivant —I don’t remember 
what it was supposed to represent; I only remember 
the girl. She was standing before a stained-glass win- 
dow, all in white, her arms stretched out and the drap- 
eries falling away like wings, and a shaft of light [+t 
down on her as if it were let loose from heaven. Ol 
course it wasn’t from heaven. It was a spotlight. But 
that’s the way with most of the lights that make us see 
women as angels. They're artificial — false. 

“Well, [ married my angel from heaven, and it was 
considered a “‘ good match” — oh, an “ideal match!” 
My sister was the only one who didn’t approve. She 
had gone to school with Amelie, and she said Amelic 
cared for nothing in the world but wealth and position, 
that she’d always vowed she would marry advanta- 
geously. My sister more than hinted that my fiancée 
found my money quite as alluring as my own self —- 
sisters don’t mind one’s feelings. But she was only 
my sister; and [ had seen my sweetheart, before a 
stained-glass window, bathed in golden light. Voila! 

“Perhaps you think I oughtn’t to tell you all this. 
But don’t misunderstand me. In a way I'm fond of 
Amelie, and I'm convinced she’s fond of me——in a 
way. She's technically fulfilled her marriage contract 
as far as it’s in any woman to fuifil it in such circum- 
stances. Women see these things differently from men 

-though commonly supposed to be more sentimental 
than men, they're really less sentimental, as I said 
before. My wife took my name and bank-account and, 
in return, set about establishing me a proper home and 
scheme of life. According to her lights she’s been the 
best wife in the world. The house, the ménage, the 
guests, the places we're invited, have all been of the 
highest order Amelie could contrive — and that’s say- 
ing the superlative. And the side-issue that, in thus 
perfectly performing her duty, she has made me miser- 
able, is not, I suppose, her fault. It’s simply that the 
things which interest me are utterly unintelligible to 
her; that she has always considered my dreams of 
achievement folderol. Even my dilettantish labora- 
tory, in there, is a mere amusing whim. Whim!” 


YMEROY paused in his story, but not in his rest- 
less pacing. And young Bill, hunched there in his 
chair, watched him, unable to say anything even if he 
had known what to say. Presently Pomeroy resumed: 
“Well, I soon found out we had two different goals. 
And that there were two paths for me to choose from 
— my happiness or my wife’s. She's a materialist — 
that’s the long and short of it. Look at her. Isn't it 
stamped all over her? Isn't it plastered all over this 
house? That’s all there is here! But you have to 
marry women to know ‘em; and then, of course, it’s 
too late.” 

Pomeroy halted before his chair, and sat down. 
Young Bill seemed to have a trouble in his throat that 
made it hard for him to get words out. 

“But,” he succeeded finally, “*Phoebe’s not that kind 
of girl!” 

“Oh, no, of course not,” said Pomeroy drily. 
other fellow’s Dulcinea never is! Mine wasn’t — until 
later. Oh, no. But yours, of course, is different. She's 
the exception. Eh? She’s just a dear, sweet, pathetic 
little actress.”” 

“She is dear and sweet!” Bill burst out indignantly. 

“Yes, and an actress, too.” And then, more bitterly 
than Bill had ever heard Pomeroy speak, he added: 


_ born out of experience was sinking 


All women are actresses, more or less. Ouly 
some don't happen to be on the stage.” 

“What do you mean?” Bill demanded, 
though he knew well enough what Pomeroy 
meant. Pomeroy didn't even take the trouble 
to answer his question. 

“T don’t half expect vou to listen to me,” 
he said. “Young men in love never listen. 
That's part of their sentimental folly. It's 
only after they've gone through the fire, and 
got the softness burned out of them, that they can look 
back and see what sublime asses they were; swashing 
around in a sea of iridescent romanticism. Oh, ves. I 
know! But let me tell you this: no matter what the 
girl is, to the young idiot in love she’s just what his 
idealism pictures her. It’s curious that most love- 
stories stress the physical side, when the truth is that 
mere passion can never leave such a mark on a man 
as this other thing — his illusions and the smashing of 
them.” 

Young Bill sat listening, almost too blasted by such 
cynicism to try to refute it. 

“But,” he objected weakly, “isn't it possible for a 
man to love a woman who'll make him instead of break 
him?” 

Pomeroy gave a mocking laugh. 

“There speaks eternally hopeful youth! Of course 
it’s possible — about once in a thousand times. But 
it’s the special privilege of every young fool in love to 
think that Ais will be the shining, ex- 


poor, and his career, at the best, wasn't lying before 
him as a path of roses. His short life hadn’t been with- 
oul struggles. His father had died when he was a 
shayer; and, even in the simple environment of Cherry- 
valé, a small inland town, his widowed mother hadn't 
had too easy a time manipulating her slender income 
—even before there arose the necessity of sending her 
son to college. This was a necessity to her because 
she was convinced that her boy was absolutely the most 
gifted youth in the world; so, somehow, and as only 
a loving mother could contrive, she contrived for him 
four vears in the most famed educational institution 
in the land. And there, it must be admitted, the boy 
reasonably justified his mother’s beliefs: though he 
climbed to no particularly lofty and chilly peak of 
pedantry, he won a large reputation for erratic bril- 
liance, wrote bright quips that got into print, and finally 
scintillated on the editorial page of the college's ‘most 
celebrated sheet. , [Continued on page 36! 


ceptional case.” 

Bill looked so downhearted, then, 
that Pomeroy got up and moved over 
and put his hand on the young fellow’s 
shoulder. 

“There, my boy!” he said. ‘Now 
buck up. I’ve talked to you as man to 
man because you asked my advice and 
I'm too fond of vou not to give it. But, 
now you've heard it, you can go ahead 
and do as you'd do, anyhow. You've 
lost vour head —— over an actress — and 
you'll have to muddle through till vou 
find it again —— too late.” 

“It’s not fair for you to talk that way 
when you don’t know her!” Bill pro- 
tested. “If you only knew her as I 
know her!” 

“As you know her!” jeered Pomeroy. 

Then, with a show of resignation, he 
went on: 

“Well, then, go ahead and marry 
your paragon! That's what vou already 
had your mind made up to do — though 
you may not have known it yourself. 
It always shows the malady’s fatal when 
a young fellow begins asking advice. 
Yet, advice or no advice, they always 
marry the girl.” 

But young Bill's despairfu] attitude 
indicated that, in this case, the advice 


deeply, indeed. Phat hour of facing 
grim realities was bitter to a young 
idealist; so bitter that, after he hac 
outgrown his youth and romantic illu- 
sions by twenty years and had become 
a staid, safely domesticated M.D., he 
could still recall it and sympathize with 
Marcus Boyer, when that young man 
came to consult him upon an important 
matter — an extremely important mat- 
ter. 

Marcus was in love and wished to get 


married, and there were difficulties. 
Marcus was very young, and he was 


While Marcus packed his and went to the job in New York 
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What are we going to 
do about this great and 
vital national problem ? 


The 


United States is 


facing, in these won- 


derful days, a new era 


O-DAY princesses are selling papers in the 
streets of Petrograd and Moscow to get enough 
to eat. The most autocratic and aristocratic 
government in the world is in the hands of 

ex-serfs and day laborers. Throughout Russia tens of 
thousands are being officially executed merely because 
they are educated. 

In Belgium, Serbia, France, in Austria and Germany, 
the effect of the War has been obviously that of a 
cyclone, an earthquake, a revolutionizing 
the life of the whole nation from ruler to peasant. 

America at present is taking one lump of sugar in its 
coffee or none at all, where we formerly demanded two. 
We are becoming accus- 
Perhaps we 
are wearing last winter's coat in order to buy an extra 
Liberty Bond. ‘ 

Compared with the chaos the War brought to Russia, 
the devastation it wrought in Belgium and Serbia, the 
sacrifices it piled on France and Great Britain, America 
seems hardly touched. Yet it is quite possible that not 
even Russia will come out of the War more revolu- 
tionized or more fundamentally changed than our own 
country. 

A Prince Demikritzky of Russia suddenly reduced 
to picking rags sounds more sensational and revolu- 
tionary than the fact that John McGuiness of West 
Nvack, U. S. A., who used to run a derrick at three 
dollars a day is now driving rivets at ten dollars a day, 
while his wife and eighteen-vear-old son are working on 
a nut-tapping machine at twenty-four dollars a week. 
But the fact that some thousands of princes and nobles 
have been reduced to poverty is not half as significant 
as the fact that millions of MecGuiness families have 
suddenly jumped from mere subsistence into the very 


volcano 


Our grocers’ bills are higher. 
tomed to women streelt-car conductors. 


lap of luxury. 

When a czar is pulled from his throne it may be more 
dramatic, but the event really means much less than 
the reorganization of all our railroad systems, all our 
telephones and telegraph lines, our factories, banks 
and mines under one man, with power to decide what 
the whole nation shall make and wear and spend and 
eat. 

The breaking up of a great people into Bolsheviki 
and Soviets, Red Guards and White Guards, turning 
the whole country into a giant Donnybrook Fair, gets 
more easily into newspaper headlines, but it has no such 
meaning as the fact that the world’s melting pot is sud- 
denly and whole-heartedly united in an unparalleled 
spirit of idealism and patriotism. A revolution that is 
plunging a hundred million peo- 


American 
Revolution 


1919 


A Forecast 
by The Editors 


artists, picturing its dramatic human stories of want, 
suffering, heroism, constantly command our attention. 
The sweep of its action and reaction, repeatedly pointed 
out and analyzed for us, obsesses our imagination. The 
dramatic catastrophes with which it has affected other 
nations monopolizes our sympathy. All of them so 
throw the searchlight on the terrible abyss into whick 
the War has plunged other peoples that, so far, most of 
us have not considered the corresponding height to 
which the war has taken our own country. 

This is natural and perhaps right. But how much 
longer it will be right—how much longer it will be pos- 
sible—is another question. 

Llovd George to-day places the problem of what is 
coming after the War on an equally important footing 
with the problem of winning the War. He has called 
all England to take stock of where she stands m relation 
to the future. 

Thousands of people are asking the same question 
concerning America and events themselves may demand 
an answer sooner than we think. Where does America 
stand? What is America’s position as to the future? 

The astronomer who studies sun-spots does not try 
to look into the sun itself with his naked eve. Instead, 
he studies a miniature reproduction of the sun through 
a smoked spectroscope. 

The modern general, conducting a battle along a 
fifty- or one hundred-mile front, does not stand on some 
eminence overlooking the actual field. Great battles 
to-day are watched and studied and directed over a 
miniature map in some distant room, with. telegraphs 
for ears, airplane wireless for eves, and multi-colored 
pins for divisions and army corps. 

In considering the gigantic and kaleidoscopic 
upheaval of a whole nation, therefore, the average man 
need offer no apology if he finds it easier to think and 
talk about it in terms of comparison and in miniature. 

Suppos*, in a farming community where drought was 
burning up the crops and threatening ruin, there should 
suddenly spout forth on one man’s land a great spring 
or geyser of water. An outsider might from the begin- 
ning realize that this sudden supply of water would 
mean systematic irrigation and a radical change in the 
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Reconstruction is the big 
The Great 


thing now. 
Peace brings a Great Ques- 
tion, and we are all trying 
to answer it, intelligently, 


and with no hysteria 


this water would have to have some other outlet or it 
would back up its source, wash out the banks of the 
spring, perhaps cave them in, and destroy his whole 
prospect of prosperity. Some way of controlling the 
water and some other outlet for the water, would be 
immediately imperative. 

Now that the problem was really before him he could 
also see that any permanent plan of irrigation was all 
tied up with this problem of controlling the water 
supply, and making the new outlet. He would see. 
too, how the kind of permanent system needed would 
depend on the kind of crops he and his neighbors 
should plant. It would be obvious that the more all 
such problems were planned now in advance, the more 
money and effort would be saved later. All these 
should be planned now. Two things had to be done 
now —keep the water flowing on the crops and have a 
new outlet all ready and waiting when the water had 
to be turned off the crops. 

Enlarge ovr miniature tens of thousands of times. 
Think of America instead of the farmer, and for the 
water supply substitute seventy-five billions of dollars’ 
worth of manufacture and commerce — over two and a 
half times as much as we ever had before — over four 
times as much as any other nation ever had. Multiply 
the problems and complications accordingly and we 
visualize America’s revolution and America’s after-the- 
war problems. 

The mountain peak to which the War has thrust 
America is a mountain peak of idealism — yes; of 
national unity, of heroism But primarily it is a 
mountain peak of production, and our geyser is pri- 
marily a geyser of manufactured goods. At present 
this production is largely going into the War. If 
America can find new outlets for this production after 
the War, she can keep the chief benefits of her remark- 
able revolution, including her new idealism and unity. 
If we do not find new outlets for this production, the 
very heights to which the War has thrust us will only 
make our fall the greater. 

The War took John McGuiness away from a derrick, 
where he earned three dollars a day and is giving him 
ten dollars a day for driving rivets. Because of the War 
Mrs. McGuiness and eighteen-year-old Bob are adding 
over forty dollars more every week to what the family 
has to spend. 

True, the price of shoes and overcoats has gone up, 
and food and coal cost more now; and rents are higher. 
But all such necessities have only increased about 60% 
since 1914, while John’s wages have gone up 333%, and 

the family income 500%. Of 


yes. 


ple from enforced poverty to 
self-inflicted starvation may be 
more awful but it is not more 


Next Menth: 


“Make Re-Construction Real-Construction” 


course there are new expenses 
now. They are sending the 
laundry out. The whole family, 
including two younger Mc- 


important than the revolution 
that is holding out to another 
hundred millions the greatest prosperity the world has 
vet seen. 

The sudden fall of a nation that was one of a number 
of great powers is really less to be considered than the 
sudden rise of a new power into supreme moral and 
industrial leadership. 

This is the kind of revolution the War has wrought in 
America—a revolution that instead of rending us apart 
has incomparably drawn us together and built us up 
a revolution that has thrust us upon a new plane of 
spiritual and material power. 

It is the extreme opposite of the kind of revolution 
the War has brought to the rest of the world, yet it is 
just as epoch-making; and the problems it is bringing 
us are none the less big and important. 

The War itself is the most staggering event in history. 
From a thousand angles it is continually bombarding 


our consciousness. A host of skilful writers, orators, 


farming methods of the whole community and wealth to 
the owner of the water supply. But the first thought 
and effort of the community itself would be to get the 
water, by any improvised ditches or pipe-lines possible, 
to their withering crops. 

With this work well under way it would undoubtedly 
occur to the man who owned the water that he was in a 
rather fortunate position; that this new water supply 
would be sure to make his farming more profitable, 
and that by selling the water to his neighbors he might 
become prosperous. He would realize, too, that this 
would mean many new problems to be solved — that 
he would have to learn something of the science of irri- 
gation. But he might consider himself too busy to 


think about all this yet. 

If he had ordinary foresight he would know that 
sooner or later the crops would have all the water they 
needed and the fields would become saturated. 


Then 


Guinesses, eat their dinner in 
a restaurant. Then there are the monthly installments 
on the new self-playing piano, and a set of books and a 
near mahogany set of parlor furniture and the Liberty 
Bonds. Bob has a motor-cycle which he rides to work 
. . . and he now wears silk shirts on Sunday. Mrs. 
McGuiness’s best blouses and stockings are silk. Their 
shoes are of the kind they used to look at only through 
the shop windows — and they eat porterhouse steak 
three or four times a week. 

Revolution? The War has been like Aladdin’s lamp 
to the McGuiness family. And the McGuiness family 
is not an isolated nor exceptional case. 

In our ship-yards alone are hundreds of thousands of 
men whose weekly pay envelopes are three to five times 
as big as they ever were before. All through our 
industrial plants there are millions ~f men whose earn- 
ings are two and three times what ey were before. 

The War has brought [Continued on page 52\ 
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The Third Part of this Enthralling Novel 


The See-Saw 


By Sophie Kerr 


Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


ARLETH CROSSEY is the kind of 

young husband who does many 
things thoughtlessiy and in bad taste and 
He does 
these nonchalantly and then blames his 
wife because she does not prevent him 
from “making a fool of himself.” He 
is nothing new in husbands; and Marcia, 
Therefore, she has al- 


bordering on the unforgivable. 


his wife, knows it. 
most unlimited patience with him. 


Templeton plays the part of the young 
temptress in the story. And Curtis Jen- 
nings, the devoted friend of Marcia, fills 
up many chinks in her cold and lonely life. 


Chapter V 


ARCIA CROSSEY had thrown open her door 
as recklessly as Harleth himself might have 
done, and with a coolness and disregard of 
danger that was really not courage at all, but 

an instinct of desperation. At the moment, she honestly 
felt that life was not worth living, and if the frenzied 
creature outside had greeted her with a fusillade she 
would not have flinched. 

She had turned on all the hall lights as she opened the 
door and she walked boldly out into their glare. Wasson 
was lying twisted on his side, right at the head of the 
stairs. 

“Wasson!” said Marcia, sharply — but he did not 
move. She hurried over to him — she could now see a 
dark stain on the floor by his head. 

“Good heavens! he’s shot himself,”” she thought, and 
drew back with an instinctive recoil. Then, mastering 
herself, she went closer to him. In one tightly clenched 
hand he held a small glass bottle, the other hand was 
outflung, empty. Marcia peered fearfully at the dark 
stain on the floor, but it was not blood. She dropped 
on her knees and touched gingerly that outstretched 
open hand. It was still warm, but he did not move at 
her touch. She leaned over and loosened the little vial 
from his other hand, and as she lifted it, the sickish, 
unmistakable ‘odor of laudanum rose to her nostrils. 
At the same moment she became aware of faltering 
steps approaching from the lower hall at the back, 
and then a trembling voice accosted her: 

“Missa Crossa — Missa Crossa — you there?” 

It was Sako, returning warily. Marcia stood up and 
let the vial fall. 

“We are all here but that Imogen,” said Sako, ad- 
vancing, a group of fluttering females behind him. 

“Come up here,” commanded Marcia. “You and 
Cook and Martha must lift Wasson and carry him 
down-stairs to the servants’ sitting-room and put him 
on the couch there. He’s not dead, but he’s taken 
poison and he’s in a stupor. I’m going to telephone 
to the doctor.” 

With the news that Wasson was in a stupor the 
trembling band became bolder and prepared to carry 
out her directions. Marcia watched them start down- 
stairs with the inert body of the chauffeur and then 
flew back into her room to telephone. Dr. Bardman’s 
office was only a block away and she called him — he 
would be there at once, he said. While she was waiting 
for him, she went in to Nurse and Imogen, told them 
what had happened, sent Imogen to bed, and, leaving 


Leila 


the baby safe with Nurse, hurried down-stairs. The 
doctor arrived just as she reached the hall, a business- 
like, curt young man. She told him briefly what had 
happened while leading him to his patient. Doctor 
Bardman listened to her with admiration. 

“You're perfectly fine, Mrs. Crossey,”’ he exclaimed. 
‘Most ladies would have sent for the police and then 
fainted away. Too bad Mr. Crossey happened to be out 
of town, though, and let this all fall to you.” 

Marcia did not reply to this, but led him into the 
servants’ sitting-room, where Wasson had been placed 
on the couch. Sako and the others stood about, plainly 
enjoying the excitement of it all, now that their scare 
was over. The doctor looked them over appraisingly. 
“You stay — and you,” he said, picking out Sako, and 
Cook, who was middle-aged and stolid. “‘The rest of 
you clear out. You'd better go, too, Mrs. Crossey. 
This will be all the help I'll need. I think — I think I 
can bring him round all right.” 

Marcia compressed her lips. “I'll stay and help,” 
she said. “I feel responsible, you know.” 


HE doctor gave her a quick glance and did not 
protest. He turned his attention to Wasson, strip- 
ping off the man’s coat and shirt. 

**He’s farther gone than I thought,” he said. “‘Quick 
—I want wet towels and some hot, strong coffee, as 
soon as possible. You,” turning to Sako, “catch hold 
of his other arm. He’s got to be roused out of this 
stupor.” 

They sprang to obey him. It was a long, unpleasant 
fight, full of disgusting details that Marcia ever after 
hated to remember. 

At last they triumphed. A very weak and miserable 
Wasson was carried out to his quarters over the garage 


(MOTT OMEN 
“Tm going to keep you,” 
Marcia said 


and put to bed by the doctor and Sako; but he was 
alive and with every chance of staying alive indefinitely. 

Marcia Crossey, ascending the stairs, worn and di- 
sheveled, was suddenly conscious that the electric lights 
were burning dimly and that the windows were turning 
palely gray in spite of the illumination inside. It was 
the dawn — and Harleth had not come. In the stress 
of the last few hours she had not noted how iast the 
time was passing. She had expected him every minute 
of that fime, with a stubborn, forlorn faith in him that 
the message from the St. Quentin had not shaken. 
But the cold, clear light of day. creeping on so inevit- 
ably, was stronger than her faith. 

**He didn’t even bother to try to hide it — he didn’t 
even take the trouble to make some excuse for staying 
away,” she thought. 

Well, that was honest at least. Better, perhaps, that 
he should do that than to have surrounded her with a 
maze of lies and pretense to cover up his — unfaithful- 
ness. She hesitated over even thinking the word and 
then, in spite of her utter fatigue, her mind cleared and 
rose detached from her pain. 

She went on into her own room, flung herself down 
across the bed and lay there still, with her eyes closed. 
But her thoughts went on, cleariy and definitely. It 
was, after all, they told her, not such a shocking thing, 
nor such an outrage to her that he should take the final 
step of unfaithfulness, since he was no longer hers in 
thought and inclination and affection. There was no 
use agonizing over it—no use in pitying herself or 
making the situation any worse than it was by trying to 
‘revenge herself” on him and on Leila. She must think 
it out — what would be best to do for everyone — for 
Harleth most of all . . . for Harleth most of all. 

Her breathing grew slower and her tense muscles 
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relaxed a little. Sleep, stronger even than pain, came 
mercifully to her at last, and a little later, Nurse and the 
repentant Imogen found her lying there in a slumber 
so deep that she did not so much as move an eyelid 
while they gently undressed her and put her properly 
to bed. Over their task they exchanged cautious 
whispers. 

“°E never come ‘ome at all,” contributed Imogen, 
with upraised brows and shoulders. 

And Nurse, the experienced and sympathetic, re- 
plied: “There's a sad change come to this family, I tell 
you.” And they both wagged their heads knowingly and 
bent pitying looks on Marcia. With a tragic forefinger, 
Imogen indicated the circles under her eyes and her 
wasted wrists. They covered her gently, drew the cur- 
tains and went out. 


ARLETH CROSSEY had left the St. Quentin with 

a sense of danger escaped. He made no bones of it 

to himself that he was getting in deeper with Leila than 
was quite comfortable. Some day he was going to lose 
control of himself and there would be the devil to pay. 
He had not intended to have this affair with Leila go so 
fast — but it had never occurred to him, 
up till now, to doubt that he had it well 


. . Where could she go? 
or Mother Crossev 


But what could she do? . 
. .. There was Aunt Janey .. . 
. or Belle . . 

The door opened very gently and Imogen looked in. 
“O-oh, Mrs. Crossey — I beg pardon for not knocking, 
mem — I thought you might still be asleep. Will you 
want to get up now?” 

“What time is asked Marcia, dully. 

"Arf pawst three or quarter to four,” said Imogen. 
* Are you rested, mem? I’m that sawrry,”’ she went on, 
hesitatingly, “I'm that sawrry fr making such a kick-up 
lawst night. mem. But I was that fraightened = 

**How is Wasson by this time?” asked Marcia. *‘* Has 
the doctor been here again?” 

It appeared that the doctor had been called again and 
found Wasson much improved. He had given him some 
medicine and forbidden him to leave his bed until the 
next day. He had asked for Mrs. Crossey and when he 
had learned that she was sleeping, had said that she was 
not to be disturbed. And then Imogen, looking very 
shy and very eager, burst out with: ‘An’ I've been out 
to the garrige to see Wasson, mem, Cook an’ me went, 
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stepped off his usual train. He waited, with growin 

impatience, for ten minutes, and was just about to tele- 
phone when Dr. Bardman came by in his little run- 
about, and noted the fuming figure. 

“Tl take you up to your house,” said the doctor. 
* Your man’s under orders not. to stir out of bed until 
to-morrow, and I think he'd better not try to drive a 
car for another day anyway.” 

“For the Lord’s sake, what's the matter with him?” 
asked Crossey, getting in beside the doctor. 

“Oh, that’s a fact — you've been out of town — I 
didn’t think,” said the doctor. ‘‘Why, Wasson ran 
amuck with a gun last night, and then got a despon- 
dent fit and tried to kill himself with laudanum shortly 
after midnight. Mrs. Crossey rang me up and we 
brought him round all right. Frightful mess, though. 
Mrs. Crossey was as calm and cool — never turned a 
hair — wonderful! By Jove, you don’t see many 
women like her nowadays among the idle rich.” He 
cocked a humorous eve at Crossey. He had heard the 
rumors of domestic infelicity at the Crosseys and men- 
tally dubbed Harleth a “queer, sulky devil,” as he sat 
there glowering. He determined to rub it in a little. 
i: “Mrs. Crossey locked the baby and nurse 
in the nursery and went out to face Was- 


in hand, or to think that she was playing 
a great deal sharper, deeper game than 
he. To-night, for instance: he had not 
intended to stay in town without tele- 
phoning, but Leila had been so amusing 
—and so, well, hang it, she drove it out 
of his head — that was all there was to it. 
And now it was too late — he couldn't 
ring up the house in the middle of the 
night. He had told the taxi driver to go 
direct to the station, but as they passed 
under a street lamp he pulled out his 
watch and held it into the light and saw 
that he had missed the last good train — 
the one-thirty — and there was nothing 
for it but to wait.an hour and take a 
hideous little accommodation at half-past 
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son, though she knew he had a gun and 
all the servants had taken to their ineels. 
Bravest thing I ever heard of! She said 


they're so stupid. And then, when she 
found that he’d taken poison, she had 
him carried down-stairs “4 

“Good God — did he get up-stairs?” 
asked Harleth, appalled at the vision 
thus presented. 

“In your upper hall,” said the doctor, 
pleased with the sensation he was mak- 
ing, “you'll see the laudanum stain on 
the floor, at the head of the stairs. As 
I was saying, Mrs. Crossey ordered the 
other servants back, had the man carried 
down-stairs and then got me there with- 


Also 


two. A great deal better if he went to == 


his club and slept there. He tapped 

sharply at the glass front of the taxi and redirected 
the driver. But there it was again — too late to tele- 
phone. Oh, Lord — what a mess he was in! He 
shrugged his shoulders defiantly. Let them think what 
they liked — he wasn’t going to telephone, and he was 
going to stay in town. In all probability no one but the 
servants would notice it anyway, he and Marcia had 
been keeping so carefully out of each other’s way. He 
was annoyed and ruffled. Life seemed of late to have 
taken on a great many complications — but that he was 
responsible for them never entered his mind. 

He was still more annoyed when the telephone boy at 
the club told him that Mrs. Crossey had telephoned 
there trying to find him an hour or so before. His 
thoughts leaped to one unworthy conclusion. 

“Spying on me — trying to find out where I am and 
who I’m with,” he said to himself, angrily. “* Marcia 
is so confoundedly old-fashioned,— I suppose there'll 
be the very deuce to pay because I didn’t let her know 
I wasn’t coming home.” ' 

And because there would be the very deuce to pay, he 
was further determined in not telephoning. It was 
absurd — unmodern! Even a married man was entitled 
not to be followed and spied on. He made out his case 
on assumptions which were intended to put his con- 
science at ease, and did if so successfully that he went 
to bed feeling himself a righteous man, much abused. 
He woke in the morning with this feeling intensified by 
the coppery taste in his mouth that the liquor of the 
night before had left with him. In fact, he felt so gen- 
erally peevish at the world at large, and his own world 
in particular, that he did not bother to call up his house 
even after he had arrived at his office. What was the 
use? Only give Marcia a chance to put him through a 
cross-examination, as if he were accountable to her:for 
every moment of his time! He supposed, of course, that 
he’d have to face the music when he got home that 
night — and that would be plenty soon enough. . . . 

It was mid-afternoon before Marcia Crossey woke 
from the sleep of fatigue which had come to her after 
her stressed and unhappy night. The summer sun 
was thrusting long, inquisitive yellow fingers about the 
edges of the drawn curtains, and an adventurous spray 
of woodbine was tapping at the window-sill. That 
was the first thing that struck Marcia’s waking eyes 
and her first thought was, “ There — the woodbine did 
reach the second story after all, this year. I must tell 
Harleth, for he laughed at me when I said it would.” 
Then memory returned, with a throb of ectual physical 
pain. She would never tell Harleth that, nor anything 
more that had to do with the little friendly details of 
their home and their life not ever again. She put 


her hands up over her face and tried to think. She 
must do auvbie decisive and do it quickly 


‘ow I'll merry ‘im before long, now. ‘E looked so 
w'ite an’ sick, pore fella — it went to me ‘eart, it did. 
I ’adn’t raightly felt ‘ow desprit ’e was.” Her face 
shone with pity —a little cockney Undine. who had 
found her soul through another's suffering. 

“Tm glad,” said Marcia. “It wasn’t quite fair of you 
to drive Wasson into such a state, was it?” 

““No, mem,” said Imogen, meekly. “Only I never 
once thought "e’d be so silly as to think I meant it all. 
Tryin’ to poison ‘isself! Fawncy that, now.” 

Marcia tried to smile, as she slowly got up, but Imo- 
gen and her fancies seemed very remote. She must 
bathe and dress and, in the meantime, think — think. 
The necessity for some sort of decision was pressing 
hard on her sick heart. She could not go on — no, not 
another day, with things as they were. Already she had 
let herself drift too far. She must make up her mind to 
do something to take her out of her present torment, and 
bring her confused and chaotic life into some sort of 
order and integrity. The réle of a complacent, neglected 
wife was intolerable. She could not, would not, be that. 
Since Harleth had discarded the ties that bound them 
to each other, she, too, must discard them, but not in 
anger nor in haste. At last, from her mental travail, a 
decision was made. It was that, first of all, she would 
see Harleth. On what he said would rest her future 
action. Farther than that she could not go. 


FTER she was dressed she must find something to fill 

in the time before Harleth would come home, so, 

first of all, she smoothed the disorganized forces of her 

household again into order. Not that there was much 

to be done, for Cook and Nurse and Sako had united 

their forces to keep things running as usual. Cleaning 

had been done, orders given and routine largely re- 
established. 

The household inspection over, Marcia went to the 
nursery. It would be a blessed comfort to her to hold 
Baby’s rosy chubbiness against her and to hear his in- 
articulate babble of love as he put his arms around her 
neck. She sent Nurse down-stairs and played with him 
awhile. He had an engaging trick, if she kissed him on 
the cheek, of rubbing the kissed place very hard and 
saying, lovingly, ““Wub it in.” And then, for a joke, 
after many “wub it ins,” he would suddenly ery, ““ Wub 
it off.” with his hands like little fluttering fat stars and 
his laughter ringing through the big nursery. She 
sat down and rocked him and sang to him, and he lis- 
tened drowsily, Once he gave a little start as her arms 
tightened suddenly around him. “I'm going to k 
you,” Marcia was thinking, “no matter what che goes.” 

It cid not make Harleth Crossey's mood any happier 
to find ne car and no Wasson waiting for him when he 


out wasting a motion. Cool and plucky 
— kept her head every minute. Ah 
here we are. I'll be in to-morrow for a final look-in at 
the patient. Good evening.” 

Harleth Crossey entered his home with the sense of 
one entering a strange place. This was the sort of thing 
that went on, was it, when he was away — chauffeur 
running amuck, Marcia taking foolhardy risks, the 
whole neighborhood talking, doubtless about what had 
happened and about his absence. Why had that ridicu- 
lous doctor pretended to think that he was off on a trip 
— half a dozen men in Wellridge knew that that wasn’t 
true. The Reuben Joneses had been at the same restau- 
rant for supper that he had gone to with Leila. A damn 
pretty mess, this! How did it happen that everything 
conspired to put him in wrong? Well — he’d fire Was- 
son and Imogen, both of them, this very night, and tell 
Marcia to get servants who knew how to behave them- 
selves. He came in like a thunder-cloud. 

““Where’s Mrs. Crossey?”’ he snapped at Sako. 

“*Up-stair, I think,” said the little Japanese. 

Up-stairs, accordingly, Harleth went and a moment 
later was bursting into Marcia’s little sitting-room. 
He made an effort at calmness, but it was futile. 

“Well, Marcia,” he began, “‘what is aii this excite- 
ment, anyway? I came up with Doctor Barman and 
he tells me you've had a regular five-reel movie here last. 
night — guns, poison, servants running for their lives - 
all that sort of thing. I hope you've gotten rid of 
Imogen and Wasson both by this time.” 

“T hadn’t thought of doing that,”’ said Marcia, mak- 
ing a great effort at calmness also, and succeeding better 
than her husband. ‘“‘Wasson is in bed and Imogen’s 
highly repentant. Besides, they've patched up their 
affair and decided to get married. Absurd, isn’t it?” 

“Decidedly too absurd,” said Harleth. “They've 
got to go, the two of them. If they get married it’s no 
guarantee that this sort of thing won't happen again. 
I can’t have my family running the risk of being shot up 
inadvertently in a servants’ quarrel whenever I'm 
away 

Marcia had risen to her feet. ‘Why were you away?” 
she asked. The question brought him up short. 

“Why — why — ” he stammered, ciscomposed for a 
moment. 

tell you,” said Marcia, slow’, She could feel 
the blood dropping away from her feart with every 
word, but she must speak now and have it out, She 
rallied her courage and steadied herself with her hands 
on her great desk ‘I don't know where vou were the 
first part of the evening, but I can gues what you 
were doing. You took Leila Templeton to dinner and 
then vou went to the theatre and then wou wert an t& 
Delmonion's for That | know. for while Wa 
am wae walking up and cewn the 
ram, | wae trying te bey 
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Always Marry 


By Dana Gatlin 


The Girl 


Illustrations by F. Graham Cootes 


HIS story is about three generations, but, of 


course, Marcus Bover is the hero, because he 
Is Voung now, 
Years before 
and contemplated the 
there was another voung man in love and contemplat- 
ing the possible disasters of matrimony. His name was 
Billi MeNally. Bill had fallen in love before he was 
always falling in love in those days. His friends were 
worried about young Bill, anyway; he drank more 
than was good for him, and found the atmosphere of 
what then stood for our cabarets much more congenial 
than the atmosphere of his clinies. 

But when young Bill wanted to marry an actress, 
his friends shook their heads and said he was going to 
the bow-wows. An actress! But Bill idealized his 
actress up to the skies: Phoebe was the one pure- 
spirited, bright-winged angel gleaming out of the tar- 
nished firmament of the stage. The stage part of it was 
accidental, he reasoned, and his imagination was stirred 
by picturing what Phoebe would be when translated 
by him — to a higher sphere. 

Needless to say, his Phoebe was an awfully pretty 
girl, Any idiot could see that. Even his friends couldn't 
deny it. But to them she was just an actress, anyhow 

nothing more nor less: and all actresses were alike. 
It did no good for Bill to point out that she was good- 
hearted though impulsive, affectionate though fond of 
kind though beautiful. 


voung Mareus fell in’ love 
possible disasters of matrimony, 


vdmiration and a good time, 


They stood pat against her. They said she was vain 
and light-minded and extravagant and spoiled and a 
flirt, and that these qualities don’t make for peace when 
the purse is light and the butcher's collector is at the 
door. Still Bill was crazy to marry her. Not that their 
arguments didn’t have a certain effect on him, either. 
But he was sure he loved Phoebe. and he derived a 
curious satisfaction from picturing himself rescuing 
her from that den of stage lions. 

So he finally decided to lay his case before 1 older 
friend. He chose Harry Pomeroy, because Pomeroy 
seemed the most sane and seasoned man of his acquain- 
tance, and, also, because he had been married long 
enough to know something about the inside workings 
of the game. Just about once in a thousand vears there 
lives a man who can take profit from another man’s 
experience ~~ two thousand, perhaps, when it’s a mat- 
ter of the heart but Bill was not then of the age to 
think along this vein. So he went to Harry Pomeroy 
for counsel. Though Pomeroy was old enough to be his 
father, he had made a pal of the boy and had done him 
several good turns. 

Pomeroy was a very rich man of inherited wealth 
and tradition. Neither his means nor his traditions 
compelled him to work, but he had a fine mind of scien- 
lific bent, and loved to potter around in a laboratory 
he had fixed up in his house. 

It was after an elaborate dinner in Pomeroy’s elab- 
orate house*that young Bill tried to serew up his cour- 
age to broach his important subject. 
They were sitting in the library. The 


library was a room which would greatly 
interfere with many men’s comfort: a 
rug you ‘d be in constant dread of spoil- 
ing with ashes, nicknacks standing 
around ready to be toppled over, any 
one of them worth an honest) man’s 
salary for a year, furniture descended 
from princes, that royal worms had ex- 
pensively embellished, and expensively 
faded tapestries on the walls — all that 
sort of thing. But it was in good taste; 
Harry Pomeroy’s wife knew how to 
spend money with taste. And she could 
spend money! 

She was a living illustration of that 
fact when she came in to the two men 
in the library. She must have been 
over forty, but she was as inexhausti- 
bly and changelessly and agelessly ex- 
quisite as a wonderful china doll. And. 
as with a doll, there was something set 
and fixed about her beauty, something 
too finished and perfect. Young Bill 
felt it as he watched her gracefully sweep 
in, even while he gasped at the glitter- 
ing picture she made. Glittering was 
the literal word: her hair shone in un- 
dulations like pure gold, her dress, a 
gold-colored marvel, caught the light 
and gleamed, and even her movements 
suggested the clinking sound of gold. 
But she was one woman who could carry 
the look of expensiveness as if she had 
a right to it; not the kind of woman one 
would ever call a “* peach”’ — she looked 
too much as princesses should look and 
seldom do. 

She wanted Pomeroy to goto some 
place or other with her that evening. 

“Aren't you going with me, Harry?” 
she asked, and her voice, too, seemed 
softly to clink with gold. “*Or—” and 
her glance included Biil with an effect 


Tibbie packed her trunks and went back to her own home 


of coerced graciousness — “‘would you 
rather meet me there later?” 


Pomeroy frowned, 

“Let me off this time, Amelie,” he said. 

Mrs. Pomeroy drew a scarf thing gracefully round 
her shoulders; one couldn't imagine in her any action 
so ungraceful as to suggest impatience. 

particularly promised them you'd come to-night,’ 
she insisted. * You begged off last time.” 

“Tknow. If [had my way, Id never go again. [I'm 
sick of them and their menagerie.” 

‘They're going to have distinguished people there 
to-night.” 

“Stupid, shallow, self-satisfied people, you mean,” 
he said crossly. “‘I'm sick of *em! Why don’t you go 
on alone, Amelie? — you like that sort of thing.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy shrugged her shoulders, but even that 
hardly seemed an impatient gesture when she did it. 

“Very well,” she said. Then she turned to Bill. 
smiling: “I might as well be a widow. Take my ad- 
vice, Mr. MeNally, and don’t be too ready to part 
with your bachelor independence.” 

Then, still smiling graciously, she swept her golden 
self out of the room. 


ILL looked after her, rather startled. When he 
turned again to Pomeroy, the older man was re- 
garding him with a grim, saturnine smile. 

“That's right, Bill.” he said, “never get married.” 

*But—” Bill stammered, “that’s just what I came 
to talk to you about; I wanted your advice.” 

guessed as much,” Pomeroy replied. “Ive seen 
it coming. I know the signs. Well, you've get my 
advice!” 

Bill was nonplussed. He didn’t know much about 
Pomeroy’s domestic life; in such a glorified worldly 
atmosphere as that surrounding this couple, an out- 
sider — especially a youngster — doesn’t have much 
chance to estimate the real situation. For the first 
time Bill began to suspect there might be something 
askew, that the magnificent Amelie hadn’t made Harry 
happy; and, with about as much tact as a goat might 
show in a laundry, he began dilating’ upon the merits 
of his girl. 

Pomeroy heard him through with his grim, cynical 
smile. But when the young man had spilled out bis 
say, he sobered up, scowled, and began walking up and 
down the floor. Presently he stopped in front of his 
visitor, still scowling, his feet wide apart and his hands 
in his pockets. 

“TI hate like the mischief to do this job, Bill,” he 
began, “but you're a young fool and I’ve got to make 
you see it!” 

Bill’s heart dropped to his boots. All of a sudden 
he didn’t want Pomeroy’s advice — Creaded to hear 
what he was going to say; but he didn’t have the spunk 
to wriggle out. And Pomeroy went on: 

“Yes, you're a fool, but don’t mind that — we've 
all been fools in our time. I was once — a damned 
young fool. And that’s what i’m going to tell you 
about now.” 

He took a few more strides, while Bill's heart sagged. 

“The trouble is that men are sentimental — much 
more sentimental than women. No, don’t look that 
way, Bill— I mean it. Men won't admit it, but it’s 
the truth. And their sentimentality is at its danger- 
height when they're young. They're full of dreams 
then — fine, chimerical affairs that can topple all the 
more disastrously because they are so vague. That's 
the time a man’s in peril as at no other time in his life, 
because if the dreams go smash he can never replace 
them, and the best part of him goes smash with them.” 

Young Bill was gazing at his friend with a look so 
mutely imploring that it should have evoked sympathy, 
but the older man didn’t even glance at him as, striding 
up and down, he went on: 

“Well, I was young once, and I had my dreams. I 
was going to do big things in the world. Oh, yes, the 
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Wise old Experience declared marriage 
a gamble, but he forgot to reckon 
with the moon, the smell of honey- 


suckle and the high confidence of youth 


si 
fi 


vorld was going to hear from Tenry Pomeroy! And 
in my nebulous dreams of glory there was included, of 
course. a Limet a lot of girls liked, but 
liked them: my ideal remained a hazy, ethereal angel 
till, all of a sudden, she materialized, 

“T saw her first at a fashionable entertainment for 
charity — theatricals raw, amateurish you know 
the kind of thing. So that my angel, when she ap- 
peared, had all the benefit of contrast. She appeared 
in some kind of tableau vivant dow t remember 
what it was supposed to represent; [only remember 
the girl, She was standing before a stained-glass win- 
dow, all in white, her arms stretched out and the drap- 
eries falling away like wings, and a shaft of light [+t 
down on her as if it were let loose from heaven. Ol 
course it wasn't from heaven. [t was a spotlight. But 
that’s the way with most of the lights that make us see 
women as angels. They're artificial — false. 

“Well, [ married my angel from heaven, and it was 
considered a “good mateh” — oh, an “ieeal mateh!” 
My sister was the only one who didn’t approve. She 
had gone to school with Amelie, and she said Ametic 
cared for nothing in the world but wealth and position, 
that she'd always vowed she would marry advanta- 
geously. My sister more than hinted that my fiancée 
found my money quite as alluring as my own self 
sisters don’t mind one’s feelings. But she was only 
my sister; and [ had seen my sweetheart before a 
stained-glass window, bathed in golden light. Vod/la! 

“Perhaps you think to tell vou all this. 
But don’t misunderstand me. In a way Vin fond of 
Amelie, and convinced she's fond of a 
way. She's technically fulfilled her marriage contract 
as far as in any woman to fulfil it in sueh cireum- 
stances. Women see these things differently from men 

though commons supposed to be more sentimental 
than men, they're really less sentimental, as DT said 
before. My wife took and bank-account ane, 
in return, set about establishing me a proper home and 
scheme of life. According to her lights she’s been the 
best wife in the world. The house, the ménage, the 
guests, the places we're invited, have all been of the 
highest order Amelie could contrive — and that’s say- 
ing the superlative: And the side-issue that, in’ thus 
perfectly performing her duty, she has made me miser- 
able, is not, I suppose, her fault. [ts simply that the 
things which interest me are utterly unintelligible to 
her: that she has always considered my dreams of 
achievement folderol. Even my dilettantish Jlabora- 
tory, in there, is a mere amusing whim. Whim!” 


OMEROY paused in his story, but not in his rest- 
less pacing. And young Bill, hunched there in his 
chair, watched him, unable to say anything even if he 
had known what to say. Presently Pomeroy resumed: 
“Well, IT soon found out we had two different goals. 
And that there were two paths for me to choose from 
my happiness or my wife's. She's a materialist 
that’s the long and short of it. Look at her. Isn't it 
stamped all over her? Isn't it plastered all over this 
house? That's all there is here! But vou have to 
marry women to know em; and then, of course, it’s 
too late.” 

Pomeroy halted before his chair, and sat down. 
Young Bill seemed to have a trouble in his throat that 
made it hard for him to get words out. 

“But,” he succeeded finally, * Phoebe’s not that kind 
of girl!” 

“Oh, no, of course not,” said Pomeroy drily. ‘The 
other fellow’s Dulcinea never is! Mine wasn’t — until 
later. Oh, no. But yours, of course, is different. She's 
the exception. Eh? She’s just a dear, sweet, pathetic 
little actress.” 

“She is dear and sweet!” Bill burst out indignantly. 

“Yes, and an actress, too.” And then, more bitterly 
than Bill had ever heard Pomeroy speak, he added: 


“ALL Women are actresses, more or less. Only 
some don't happen to be on the stage.” 

“What do vou mean?” Bill) demanded, 
though he knew well enough what Pomeroy 
meant. Pomeroy did't even take the trouble 
to answer his question. 

“T don’t half expect vou to listen to me.” 
he said. “Young men in love never listen. 
That's part of their sentimental folly. [t's 
only after they've gone through the fire, and 
got the softness burned out of them. that they can look 
back and see what sublime asses they were; swashing 
around ina sea of iridescent romanticism. Oh, ves. I 
know! But let me tell vou this: no matter what the 
girl is, to the voung idiot in love she's just what his 
idealism pictures her. It's curious that most love- 
stories stress the physical side, when the truth is that 
mere passion can never leave such a mark on a man 
as this other thing his Hhusions and the smashing of 
them.” 

Young Bill sat listening, almost too blasted by such 
evnicism to try to refute it. 

“But” he objected weakly, “isn’t it possible for a 
man to love a woman who'll make him instead of break 
him?” 

Pomeroy gave a mocking laugh. 

“There speaks eternally hopeful youth! Of course 
its*possible — about once in a thousand times. But 
it’s the special privilege of every young fool in love to 
think that Avs will be the shining, ex- 
ceptional case.” 


poor, and his career, at the best 
himas a path of roses. His short life been with 
oul struggles. This father had died when he was a 
shaver; and, even in the simple environment of Cherry- 
vale, a small inland town, his widowed mother hadn't 
had too casv a time manipulating her slender income 


even before there arose the necessity of sending her 


This was a necessity to her becuse 


sou to college. 
she was convinced that her bow was a 
gifted youth in the world: se, 
a loving mother could contrive. she contrived for him 


the most 


somehow, and as only 
four vears in the most famed educational institution 
in the land. And there, it must be admitted, the bos 
reasonably justified his mother’s beliefs: though he 
climbed to no particularly lofty and chilly peak of 
pedantry, he won a large reputation for erratic bril- 
liance, wrote bright quips that got into print, and finally 
scintillated on the editorial puge of the ges 


celebrated sheet, Continued on page 36! 


Bill looked so downhearted, then. 
that Pomeroy got up and moved over 
and put his hand on the young fellow’s 
shoulder. 

“There, my boy! he said. “Now 
buck up. Pve talked to vou as man to 
man because you asked my advice and 
I'm too fond of vou not to give it. But, 
now vou've heard it, vou can go ahead. 
and do as vouwd do, anvhow. You've 
lost vour head over anactress anil 
vou ll have to muddle through till vou 
find it again too late.” 

“Tts not fair for vou to talk that way 
when you dowt know her!” Bill pro- 
tested. “If vou only knew her as | 
know her!” 

“As you know her!” jeered Pomeroy. 

Then, with a show of resignation, he 
went on: 

“Well, then, go ahead and marry 
your paragon! That's what vou already 
had your mind made up to do —— though 
you may not have known it: vourself. 
It always shows the malady’s fatal when 
a voung fellow begins asking advice. 
Yet, advice or no advice, they alway. 
marry the girl.” 

But voung Bill's despairful attitude 
indicated that, in this case, the advice 
born out of experience was sinking 
deeply, indeed. That hour of facing 
grim realities was bitter to a young 
idealist; so bitter that, after he had 
outgrown his vouth and romantie illu- 
sions by twenty vears and had become 
a staid, safely domesticated M.D.. he 
could still recall it and sympathize with 
Marcus Boyer, when that young man 
came to consult him upon an important 
matter — an extremely important mat- 
ter. 

Marcus was in love and wished to get 


> 


married, and there were difficulties. 
Marcus was very young, and he was 


While Marcus packed his and went to the job in New York 


wasnt lying before 
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What are we going to 
do about this great and 
vital national problem ? 


The 


United States is 


facing. these won- 


derful days. a new era 


O-DAY princesses are selling papers in’ the 
streets of Petrograd and Moscow to get enough 
to eat. The most autocratic and aristocratic 
government in the world is in the hands of 

ex-serfs and day laborers. Throughout Russia tens of 
thousands are being officially executed merely because 
they are educated, 

In Belgium, Serbia, France, in Austria and Germany, 
the effect of the War has been obviously that of a 
cyclone, an earthquake, a volcano revolutionizing 
the life of the whole nation from ruler to peasant, 

America at present is taking one lump of sugar in its 
coffee or none at all, where we formerly demanded two. 
We are becoming accus- 
tomed to women street-car conductors. Perhaps we 
are wearing last winter's coal in order to buy an extra 
Liberty Bond. 

Compared with the chaos the War brought to Russia, 
the devastation it wrought in Belgium and Serbia, the 
sacrifices it piled on France and Great Britain, America 
seems hardly touched. Yet it is quite possible that not 
even Russia will come out of the War more revolu- 
tionized or more fundamentally changed than our own 


Our grocers’ bills are higher. 


country. 

A Prince Demikritzky of Russia suddenly reduced 
to picking rags sounds more sensational and revolu- 
tionary than the fact that John MeGuiness of West 
Nyack, U.S. A. who used to run a derrick at three 
dollars a day is now driving rivets at ten dollars a day, 
while his wife and eighteen-vear-old son are working on 
a nut-lapping machine at twenty-four dollars a week. 
But the fact that some thousands of princes and nobles 
have been reduced to poverty is not half as significant 
as the fact that millions of MceGuiness families have 
suddenly jumped from mere subsistence into the very 
lap of luxury 

When a ezar is pulled from his throne it may be m 
dramatic, but the event really means much less um 
the reorganization of all our railroad systems, all « 
telephones and telegraph lines, our factories, ban 
and mines under one man, with power to decide what 
the whole nation shall make and wear and spend and 
emt. 

The breaking up of a great people into Bolsheviki 
and Soviets, Red Guards and White Guards, turning 
the whole country into a giant Donnybrook Fair, gets 
more easily into newspaper headlines, but it has no such 
meaning as the fact that the world’s melting pot is sud- 
denly and whole-heartedly united in an unparalleled 
spirit of idealism and patriotism. A revolution that.is 
plunging a hundred million peo- 
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evolution 
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artists, picturing its dramatic human stories of want, 
suffering, heroism, constantly command our attention. 
The sweep of its action and reaction, repeatedly pointed 
out and analyzed for us, obsesses our imagination. The 
dramatic catastrophes with which it has affeeted other 
nations monopolizes our sympathy. All of them so 
throw the searchlight on the terrible abyss into which 
the War has plunged other peoples that, so far, most of 
us have not considered the corresponding height to 
which the war has taken our own country. 

This is natural and perhaps right. But how much 
longer it will be right how much longer it will be pos- 
sible—is another question. 

Lloyd George to-day places the problem of what. is 
coming after the War on an equally important footing 
with the problem of winning the War. He has called 
all England to take stock of where she stands in relation 
to the future. . 

Thousands of people are asking the same question 
concerning America and events themselves may demand 
an answer sooner than we think. Where does America 
stand? What is America’s position as to the future? 

The astronomer who studies sun-spots does not try 
to look into the sun itself with his naked eve. Lnstead, 
he studies a miniature reproduction of the sun through 
it smnoked spectroscope. 

The modern general, conducting a battle along a 
fifty- or one hundred-mile front, does not stand on some 
emmence overlooking the actual field. Great battles 
to-day are watched and studied and directed over a 
miniature map in some distant room, with telegraphs 
for ears, airplane wireless for eves, and multi-colored 
pins for divisions and army corps. 

In considering the gigantic and kaleidoscopic 
upheaval of a whole nation, therefore, the average man 
need offer no apology if he finds it easier to think” and 
talk about it in terms of comparison and in miniature. 

Suppos*, in a farming community where drought was 
burning up the crops and threatening ruin, there should 
suddenly spout forth on one man’s land a great spring 
or geyser of water. An outsider might from the begin- 
ning realize that this sudden supply of water would 
mean systematic irrigation and a radical change in the 
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Reconstruction is the big 
thing now. The Great 
Peace brings a Great Ques- 
tion, and we are all trying 
to answer it, intelligently, 


and with no hysteria 


this water would have to have some other outlet or it 
would back up its source, wash out the banks of the 
spring, perhaps cave them in, and destroy his whole 
prospect of prosperity. Some way of controlling the 
water and some other outlet for the water, would be 
immediately imperative. 


Now that the problem was really before him he could’ 


also see that any permanent plan of irrigation was all 
tied up with this problem of controlling the water 
supply, and making the new outlet. He would see, 
too, how the kind of permanent system needed would 
depend on the kind of crops he and his neighbors 
should plant. It would be obvious that the more all 
such problems were planned now in advance, the more 
money and effort would be saved later. Ali these 
should be planned now. Two things had to be done 
now —keep the water flowing on the crops and have a 
new outlet all ready and waiting when the water had 
to be turned off the crops. 

Enlarge ovr miniature tens of thousands of times. 
Think of America instead of the farmer, and for the 
water supply substitute seventy-five billions of dollars’ 
worth of manufacture and commerce — over two 2nd a 
half times as much as we ever had before — over four 
times as much as any other nation ever had. Multiply 
the problems and complications accordingly and we 
visualize America’s revolution and America’s after-the- 
war problems. 

The mountain peak to which the War has thrust 
America is a mountain peak of idealism — ves; of 
national unity, of heroism But. primarily it is a 
mountain peak of production, and our geyser is pri- 
marily a geyser of manufactured goods. At present 
this production is largely gomg into the War. If 
America can find new outlets for this production after 
the War, she can keep the chief benefits of her remark- 
able revolution, including her new idealism and unity. 
If we do not find new outlets for this production, the 
very heights to which the War has thrust us will only 
make our fall the greater. 

The War took John McGuiness away from a derrick, 
where he earned three dollars a day and is giving him 
tei dollars a day for driving rivets. Because of the War 
Mrs. MeGuiness and eighteen-year-old Bob are adding 
over forty dollars more every week to what the family 
has to spend. 

True, the price of shoes and overcoats has gone up, 
and food and coal cost more now; and rents are higher. 
But all such necessities have only increased about 60% 
since 1914, while John’s wages have gone up 333%, and 

the family income 500%. Of 


- Ves. 


ple from enforced poverty to 
self-inflicted starvation may be 
more awful but it is not more 
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course there are new expenses 
now. They are sending the 
laundry out. The whole family, 
including two younger Mc- 


important than the revolution 
that is holding out to another 
hundred millions the greatest prosperity the world has 
vel seen, 

The sudden fall of a nation that was one of a number 
of great powers is really less to be considered than the 
sudden rise of a new power into supreme moral and 
industrial leadership. 

This is the kind of revolution the War has wrought in 
(merica—a revolution that instead of rending us apart 
has incomparably drawn us together and built us up 
a revolution that has thrust us upon a new plane of 
spiritual and material power. 

It is the extreme opposite of the kind of revolution 
the War has brought to the rest of the world, yet it is 
just as epoch-making, and the problems it is bringing 
us are none the less big and important. 

The War itself is the most staggering event in history. 
From a thousand angles it is continually bombarding 


our consciousness. A host of skilful writers, orators, 


farming methods of the whole community and wealth to 
the owner of the water supply. But the first thought 
and effort of the community itself would be to get the 
water, by any improvised ditches or pipe-lines possible, 
to their withering crops. 

With this work well under way it would undoubtedly 
occur to the man who owned the water that he was in a 
rather fortunate position; that this new water supply 
would be sure to make his farming more profitable, 
and that by selling the water to his neighbors he might 
become prosperous. He would realize, too, that this 
would mean many new problems to be solved — that 
he would have to learn something of the science of irri- 
gation. But he might consider himself too busy to 


think about all this yet. 

If he had ordinary foresight he would know that 
sooner or later the crops would have all the water they 
Then 


needed and the fields would become saturated. 


Guinesses, eat their dinner in 
a restaurant. Then there are the monthly installments 
on the new self-playing piano, and a set of books and a 
near mahogany set of parlor furniture and the Liberty 
Bonds. Bob has a motor-cycle which he rides to work 

. . and he now wears silk shirts on Sunday. Mrs. 
MecGuiness’s best blouses and stockings are silk. Their 
shoes are of the kind they used to look at only through 
the shop windows — and they eat porterhouse steak 
three or four times a week. 

Revolution? The War has been like Aladdin’s lamp 
to the McGuiness family. And the McGuiness family 
is not an isolated nor exceptional case. 

In our ship-yards alone are hundreds of thousands of 
men whose weekly pay envelopes are three to five times 
as big as they ever were before. All through our 
industrial plants there are millions ~f men whose earn- 
ings are two and three times what ey were before. 

The War has brought 


[Continued on page 52! 
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The Third Part of this Enthralling Novel 


The See-Saw 


By Sophie Kerr 


Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


ARLETH CROSSEY is the kind of 
young husband who does many 
things thoughtlessly and in bad taste and 
He does 
these nonchalantly and then blames his 
wife because she does not prevent him 


bordering on the unforgivable. 


from “making a fool of himself.’ 
is nothing new in husbands; and Marcia. 
Therefore, she has al- 


his wife, knows it. 
most unlimited patience with him. 


Templeton plays the part of the young 
temptress in the story. And Curtis Jen- 
nings, the devoted friend of Marcia, fills 
up many chinks in her cold and lonely life. 


Chapter V 


ARCIA CROSSEY had thrown open her door 
as recklessly as Harleth himself might have 
done, and with a coolness and disregard of 
danger that was really not courage at all, but 

an instinct of desperation. At the moment, she honestly 
felt that life was not worth living, and if the frenzied 
creature outside had greeted her with a fusillade she 
would not have flinched. 

She had turned on all the hall lights as she opened the 
door and she walked boldly out into their glare. Wasson 
was lying twisted on his side, right at the head of the 
stairs. 

“Wasson!” said Marcia, sharply — but he did not 
move. She hurried over to him — she could now see a 
dark stain on the floor by his head. 

“Good heavens! he’s shot himself,” she thought, and 
drew back with an instinctive recoil. Then, mastering 
herself, she went closer to him. In one tightly clenched 
hand he held a small glass bottle, the other hand was 
outflung, empty. Marcia peered fearfully at the dark 
stain on the floor, but it was not blood. She dropped 
on her knees and touched gingerly that outstretched 
open hand. It was still warm, but he did not move at 
her touch. She leaned over and loosened the little vial 
from his other hand, and as she lifted it, the sickish, 
unmistakable odor ef laudanum rose to her nostrils. 
At the same moment she became aware of faltering 
steps approaching from the lower hall at the back, 
and then a trembling voice accosted her: 

**Missa Crossa — Missa Crossa — you there?” 

It was Sako, returning warily. Marcia stood up and 
let the vial fall. , 

“We are all here but that Imogen,” said Sako, ad- 
vancing, a group of fluttering females behind him. 

“Come up here.” commanded Marcia. “You and 
Cook and Martha must lift Wasson and carry him 
down-stairs to the servants’ sitting-room and put him 
on the couch there. He’s not dead, but he’s taken 
poison and he’s in a stupor. I’m going to telephone 
to the doctor.” 

With the news that Wasson was in a stupor the 
trembling band became bolder and prepared to carry 
out her directions. Marcia watched them start down- 
stairs with the inert body of the chauffeur and then 
flew back into her room to telephone. Dr. Bardman’s 
office was only a block away and she called him — he 
would be there at once, he said. While she was waiting 
for him, she went in to Nurse and Imogen, told them 
what had happened, sent Imogen to bed, and, leaving 


He 


Leila 


the baby safe with Nurse, hurried down-stairs. The 
doctor arrived just as she reached the hall, a business- 
like, curt young man. She told him briefly what had 
happened while leading him to his patient. Doctor 
Bardman listened to her with admiration. 

“You're perfectly fine, Mrs. Crossey,”” he exclaimed. 
“Most ladies would have sent for the police and then 
fainted away. Too bad Mr. Crossey happened to be out 
of town, though, and let this all fall to you.” 

Marcia did not reply to this, but led him into the 
servants’ sitting-room, where Wasson had been placed 
on the couch. Sako and the others stood about, plainly 
enjoying the excitement of it all, now that their scare 
was over. The doctor looked them over appraisingly. 
“You stay — and you,” he said, picking out Sako, and 
Cook, who was middle-aged and stolid. “The rest of 
you clear out. You'd better go, too, Mrs. Crossey. 
This will be all the help ['ll need. I think —I think I 
can bring him round all right.” 

Marcia compressed her lips. “I'll stay and help,” 
she said. “I feel responsible, you know.” 


HE doctor gave her a quick glance and did not 
protest. He turned his attention to Wasson, strip- 
ping off the man’s coat and shirt. 

* He's farther gone than I thought,” he said. “* Quick 
—I want wet towels and some hot, strong coffee, as 
soon as possible. You,” turning to Sako, “catch hold 
of his other arm. He’s got to be roused out of this 
stupor.” 

They sprang to obey him. It was a long, unpleasant 
fight, full of disgusting details that Marcia ever after 
hated to remember. 


At last they triumphed. A very weak and miserable 


Wasson was carried out to his quarters over the garage 


15 


AN 
“Pm going to keep you,” 
Marcia said 


and put to bed by the doctor and Sako; but he was 
alive and with every chance of staying alive indefinitely. 

Marcia Crossey, ascending the stairs, worn and di 
sheveled, was suddenly conscious that the electric lights 
were burning dimly and that the windows were turning 
palely gray in spite of the illumination inside. [t was 
the dawn — and Harleth had not come. In the stress 
of the last few hours she had not noted how iast the 
time was passing. She had expected him every minute 
of that time, with a stubborn, forlorn faith in him that 
the message from the St. Quentin had not shaken. 
But the cold, clear light of day, creeping on so inevit- 
ably, was stronger than her faith. 

“He didn’t even bother to try to hide it — he didn’t 
even take the trouble to make some excuse for staying 
away,” she thought. 

Well, that was honest at least. Better, perhaps, that 
he should do that than to have surrounded her with a 
maze of lies and pretense to cover up his — unfaithful- 
ness. She hesitated over even thinking the word and 
then, in spite of her utter fatigue, her mind cleared and 
rose detached from her pain. 

She went on into her own room, flung herself down 
across the bed and lay there still, with her eyes closed. 
But her thoughts went on, clearly and definitely. It 
was, after all, they told her, not such a shocking thing, 
nor such an outrage to her that he should take the final 
step of unfaithfulness, since he was no longer hers in 
thought and inclination and affection. There was no 
use agonizing over it —no use in pitving herself or 
making the situation any worse than it was by trying to 
‘revenge herself” on him and on Leila. She must think 
it out — what would be best to do for everyone — for 
Harleth most of all . . . for Harleth most of all. 

Her breathing grew slower and her tense muscles 
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“4 EE there isn’t love on both sides is no marriage at all, and the sooner it’s broken up, the better,” cried Marcia 
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relaxed a little. Sleep, stronger even than pain, came 
mercifully to her at last, and a little later, Nurse and the 
repentant Imogen found her lying there in a slumber 
so deep that she did not so much as move an eyelid 
while they gently undressed her and put her properly 
to bed. Over their task they exchanged cautious 
whispers. 

“"E never come ‘ome at all,” contributed Imogen, 
with upraised brows and shoulders. 

And Nurse, the experienced and sympathetic, re- 
plied: “There's a sad change come to this family, I tell 
vou.” And they both wagged their heads knowingly and 
bent pitying looks on Marcia. With a tragic forefinger, 
Imogen indicated the circles under her eves and her 
wasted wrists. They covered her gently, drew the cur- 
tains and went out. 


ARLETH CROSSEY had left the St. Quentin with 

a sense of danger escaped. He made no bones of it 

to himself that he was getting in deeper with Leila than 
was quite comfortable. Some day he was going to lose 
control of himself and there would be the devil to pay. 
He had not intended to have this affair with Leila go so 
fast — but it had never occurred to him, 
up till now, to dowdt that he had it well 


. . Where could she wor 
or Mother Crosseyv 


But what could she do? . 
... There was Aunt Janey .. . 
. or Belle... 

The door opened very gently and Imogen looked in. 
“O-oh, Mrs. Crossey —— I beg pardon for not knocking, 
mem — I thought you might still be asleep. Will you 
want to get up now?” 

“What time is it?” asked. Marcia, dully. 

“Arf pawst three or quarter to four,” said Imogen, 
Are vou rested, mem? Im that sawrry.”” she went on, 

hesitatingly, “Tim that sawrry fr making such a kick-up 
lawst night. mem. But I was that fraightened * 

**How is Wasson by this time?” asked Marcia. 
the doctor been here again?” 

It appeared that the doctor had been called again and 
found Wasson much improved. He had given him some 
medicine and forbidden him to leave his bed until the 
next day. He had asked for Mrs. Crossey and when he 
had learned that she was sleeping, had said that she was 
not to be disturbed. And then Imogen, looking very 
shy and very eager, burst out with: An’ [ve been out 
to the garrige to see Wasson, mem, Cook an’ me went, 
an’ I think as 
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He waited, with growin 


stepped off his usual train. 
impatience, for ten minutes, and was just about to tele 
phone when Dr. Bardman came by in his little run 
about, and noted the fuming figure. 


I'll take you up to your house,” said the doctor. 
* Your man’s under orders not to stir out of bed until 
to-morrow, and I think he'd better not try to drive a 
car for another day anyway.” 

* For the Lord's sake, what's the matter with him?” 
asked Crossey, getting in beside the doctor. 

“Oh, that’s a fact you've been out of town I 
didn’t think,” said the doctor. “*Why, Wasson ran 
umuck with a gun last night, and then got a despon 
dent fit and tried to kill himself with laudanum shortly 
after midnight. Mrs. Crossey rang me up and we 
brought him round all right. Frightful mess. though. 
Mrs. Crossey was as calm and cool never turned a 
hair wonderful! By don't) see many 
women like her nowadays among the idle rich.” He 
cocked a humorous eve at Crossey. He had heard the 
rumors of domestic infelicity at the Crosseys and men 
tally dubbed Harleth a “queer, sulky devil,” as he sat 
there glowering. He determined to rub it in a little 
re Mrs. Crossev lo ked the baby and nurse 
in the nursery and went out to face Was 


Jove, Vou 


in hand, or to think that she was playing 
a great deal sharper, deeper game than 
he. To-night, for instance: he had not 
intended to stay in town without tele- 
phoning, but Leila had been so amusing 

and so, well, hang it, she drove it out 
of his head —— that was all there was to it. 
And now it was too late -he couldn't 
ring up the house in the middle of the 
night. He had told the taxi driver to go 
direct to the station, but as they passed 
under a street lamp he pulled out his 
watch and held it into the light and saw 
that he had missed the last good train — 
the one-thirty — and there was nothing 
for it but to wait an hour and take a 
hideous little accommodation at half-past 
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son, though she knew he had a gun and 
all the servants had taken to their heels. 
Bravest thing Lever heard of! She said 
she hadn't called the police because 
they're so stupid. And then, when she 
found that he’d taken poison, she had 
him carried down-stairs 

“Good God did he get up stairs?” 
asked Harleth, appalled the vision 
thus presented. 

“In your upper hall,” said the doctor, 
pleased with the sensation he was mak- 
ing, “you'll see the laudanum stain on 
the floor, at the head of the stairs. As 
I was saving, Mrs. Crossey ordered the 
other servants back, had the man carried 
down-stairs and then got me there with- 


short 


Also 


two. A great deal better if he went to 
his club and slept there. He tapped 
sharply at the glass front of the taxi and redirected 
the driver. But there it was again — too late to tele- 
phone. Oh, Lord — what a mess he was in! He 
shrugged his shoulders defiantly. Let them think what 
they liked —— he wasn’t going to telephone, and he was 
going to stay in town. In all probability no one but the 
servants would notice it anyway, he and Marcia had 
been keeping so carefully out of each other’s way. He 
was annoyed and ruffled. Life seemed of late to have 
taken on a great many complications —— but that he was 
responsible for them never entered his mind. 

He was still more annoyed when the telephone boy at 
the club told him that Mrs. Crossey had telephoned 
there trying to find him an hour or so before. His 
thoughts leaped to one unworthy conclusion. 

“Spying on me —- trying to find out where [am and 
who ['m with,” he said to himself, angrily. Marcia 
is so confoundedly old-fashioned,— I suppose there'll 
be the very deuce to pay because I didn’t let her know 
I wasn’t coming home.” 

And because there would be the very deuce to pay, he 
was further determined in not telephoning. It was 
absurd — unmodern! Even a married man was entitled 
not to be followed and spied on. He made out his case 
on assumptions which were intended to put his con- 
science at ease, and did it so successfully that he went 
to bed feeling himself a righteous man, much abused. 
He woke in the morning with this feeling intensified by 
the coppery taste in his mouth that the liquor of the 
night before had left with him. In fact, he felt so gen- 
erally peevish at the world at large, and his own world 
in particular, that he did not bother to call up his house 
even after he had arrived at his office. What was the 
use? Only give Marcia a chance to put him through a 
cross-examination, as if he were accountable to her for 
every moment of his time! He supposed, of course, that 
he'd have to face the music when he got home that 
night — and that would be plenty soon enough. . . . 

It was mid-afternoon before Marcia Crossey woke 
from the sleep of fatigue which had come to her after 
her stressed and unhappy night. The summer sun 
Was thrusting long, inquisitive yellow fingers about the 
edges of the drawn curtains, and an adventurous spray 
of woodbine was tapping at the window-sill. That 
Was the first thing that struck Marcia’s waking eyes 
and her first thought was, “There — the woodbine did 
reach the second story after all, this year. I must tell 
Harleth, for he laughed at me when I said it would.” 
hen memory returned, with a throb of actual physical 
pain. She would never tell Harleth that, nor anything 
more that had to do with the little friendly details of 
their home and their life . . . not ever again. She put 
ler hands up over her face and tried to think. She 
must do something decisive and do it quickly. . . . 


‘ow Til merry ‘im before long, now. “E looked so 
wite an’ sick, pore fella —- it went to me ‘eart, it did. 
I ‘adn’t raightly felt ‘ow desprit was.” Her face 
shone with pity —a little cockney Undine. who had 
found her soul through another's suffering. 

“Tm glad,” said Marcia. “Tt wasn’t quite fair of you 
to drive Wasson into such a state, was it?” 

“No, mem,” said Imogen, meekly. “‘Only I never 
once thought ‘e’d be so silly as to think I meant it all. 
Tryin’ to poison ‘isself! Fawney that, now.” 

Marcia tried to smile, as she slowly got up, but Imo- 
gen and her fancies seemed very remote. She must 
bathe and dress and, in the meantime, think — think. 
The necessity for some sort of decision was pressing 
hard on her sick heart. She could not go on —- no, not 
another day, with things as they were. Already she had 
let herself drift too far. She must make up her mind to 
do something to take her out of her present torment, and 
bring her confused and chaotic life into some sort of 
order and integrity. The réle of a complacent, neglected 
wife was intolerable. She could not, would not, be that. 
Since Harleth had discarded the ties that bound them 
to each other, she, too, must discard them, but not in 
anger nor in haste. At last, from her mental travail, a 
decision was made. It was that, first of all, she would 
see Harleth. On what he said would rest her future 
action. Farther than that she could not go. 


FTER she was dressed she must find something to fill 

in the time before Harleth would come home, so, 

first of all, she smoothed the disorganized forees of her 

household again into order. Not that there was much 

to be done, for Cook and Nurse and Sako had united 

their forces to keep things running as usual. Cleaning 

had been done, orders given and routine largely re- 
established. 

The household inspection over, Marcia went to the 
nursery. It would be a blessed comfort to her to hold 
Baby’s rosy chubbiness against her and to hear his in- 
articulate babble of love as he put his arms around her 
neck. She sent Nurse down-stairs and played with him 
awhile. He had an engaging trick, if she kissed him on 
the cheek, of rubbing the kissed place very hard and 
saying, lovingly, ““Wub it in.” And then, for a joke, 
after many “wub it ins,” he would suddenly cry, “* Wub 
it off,” with his hands like little fluttering fat stars and 
his laughter ringing through the big nursery. She 
sat down and rocked him and sang to him, and he lis- 
tened drowsily. Once he gave a little start as her arms 
tiglitened suddenly around him. “I’m going to keep 
you,” Marcia was thinking, “‘no matter what else goes.” 


It did not make Harleth Crossey’s mood any happier 
to find no car and no Wasson waiting for him when he 


out wasting a motion. Cool and plucky 

kept her head every minute, Ah 
here we are. [ll be in to-morrow for a final look-in at 
the patient. Good evening.” 

Harleth Crossey entered his home with the sense of 
one entering a strange place. This was the sort of thing 
that went on, was it, when he was away chauffeur 
running amuck, Marcia taking foolhardy risks, the 
whole neighborhood talking, doubtless about what had 
happened and about his absence. Why had that ridieu- 
lous doctor pretended to think that he was off on a trip 

half a dozen men in Wellridge knew that that wasn't 
true. The Reuben Joneses had been at the same restan- 
rant for supper that he iad gone to with Leila. A damn 
pretty mess, this! How did it happen that everything 
conspired to put him in wrong? Well — he'd fire Was- 
son and Imogen, both of them, this very night, and tell 
Marcia to get servants who knew how to behave them- 
selves. He came in like a thunder-cloud. 

**Where’s Mrs. Crossey?” he snapped at Sako. 

**Up-stair, I think,” said the little Japanese. 

Up-stairs, accordingly, Harleth went and a moment 
later was bursting into Marcia’s little sitting-room. 
He made an effort at calmness, but it was futile. 

“Well, Marcia,” he began, “what is all this excit 
ment, anyway? I came up with Doctor Bardman anid 
he tells me you've had a regular five-reel movie here last 
night — guns, poison, servants running for their lives 
all that sort of thing. I hope you've gotten rid of 
Imogen and Wasson both by this time.” 

“T hadn't thought of doing that,” said Marcia, mak- 
ing a great effort at calmness also, and succeeding better 
than her husband. ‘‘ Wasson is in bed and Imogen’s 
highly repentant. Besides, they've patched up their 
affair and decided to get married. Absurd, isn’t it?” 

“Decidedly too absurd,” said Harleth. “They've 
got to go, the two of them. If they get married it’s no 
guarantee that this sort of thing won't happen again. 
I can’t have my family running the risk of being shot up 
inadvertently in a servants’ quarrel whenever I'm 
away 

Marcia had risen to her feet. “* Why were you away?” 
she asked. The question brought him up short. 

“Why — why —” he stammered, discomposed for a 
moment. 

“Tl tell you,” said Marcia, slowly. She could feel 
the blood dropping away from her heart with every 
word, but she must speak now and have it out. She 
rallied her courage and steadied herself with her hands 
on her great desk. “I don’t know where you were the 
first part of the evening, but I can guess what you 
were doing. You took Leila Templeton to dinner and 
then you went to the theatre and then you went on to 
Delmonico’s for supper. That I know, for while Was- 
son was walking up and down in the hall outside my 
room, I was trying to reach you by telephone. I 
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telephoned to every place LT could think of to the 
club, to vour office, to some of the hotels, and finally 
I got Eugene at Delmonico’s and he said that you and 
Leila had just gone. Then I telephoned to the St. 
Quentin and the boy told me there — that — that 

had gone to her apartment — and 

not to—” she stopped and 


vou and she 
and he had orders 
looked at him 

“Go on.” he said, 

“Not to disturb 
convulsive jerk. 

His face had gone as white as hers and set itself in 


orders nol to 


vou,” she finished it with a 


hard lines. “Well,” he said, at last. “do vou be- 
lieve it?” 
“Harleth.” said Marcia, steadily now, “if vou will 


tell me that it is not true 


“It's the things vou've done. Well, I 
won't insist that I love vou. (The thing that matters 
is that vou have stopped loving me. I know it. [ve 
known it for weeks. And it’s because of that that I'm 
voing to leave you. A marriage’ where there isn’t love 
on both sides is no marriage at all, and the sooner it's 
broken up the better. Tf you'd have given me a 
straight out-and-out answer —- oh, Harleth — /arleth 

tell me it isn’t true —- fell me , i 

She waited, but he did not try to answer: he only 
stood, looking angry and sullen. ‘We've never told 
lies Lo each other, even little ones.” she said. “If you'd 
only say it wasn’t true Tears choked her voice, 
but she went on, stormily: “Pm a feol, T know, but I 
can’t bear that, somehow. [try to think that it’s ne 


said Marcia. 
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mere fact that such a message about you should have 
been given by a servant, freely, without any suggestion, 
shows the relation between vou two as it appears to 
people of that sort. How do you suppose it appears 
to people of more intelligence — to your friends — to 
mine?” 

“T congratulate vou upon your oratorial powers, my 
dear,” Harleth broke in. ** Now that you've catalogued 
my faults and failings, and depicted our happy domes- 
ticity so accurately, and fully convinced yourself of my 
unfaithfulness and general unworthiness — and gener- 
ally bowled me out ~~ just what do you propose to do?” 

Through her tears and agitation Marcia could see 
that he was as racked as she, but that there was no soft- 
ening, no belated compunction in it. And she could 

hear to see and hear him 


I'll believe vou.” 
There was a silence be 
tween them in which vou 
might have slowly counted 
twenty, but the 
neither of them wavered. 
Only Harleth 
faee changed and glow 
ered. Where he had been 
angry before, now he was 
im a madness of raye. 
Like a child who throws 
down his block castle to 
~pile a playmate when it is 
really himself he injures, so 
Harleth Crosses tore down 
the fair edifice of his life 
and destroyed it) witheut 
compassion. His faun's 
eves were like the eves ol 

a fighting wild creature. 
“Do you think,” he 
sid, with deliberate pros 
ecation every word, 
vou think that I'm 
voing to submit to being 
cross-examined and 
kled and called to account 
for every minute of my 
time because been 
away from home for 
twenty-four hours? Do I 
have to give assurances as 
to the correctness of my 
behavior? Does marriag: 
mean that a man is 
permitted to see or talk to 
another woman without 
his wife’s putting the vil- 
est sort of construction on 
it? The fact that we are 


eves ol 
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“do 


marricd nol, neces- 
surily deprive me of my 
personal liberty, does it?” 

There was another tens« 
silence. 

“Not at all,” said Mar- 
cia, slowly. “Nor does it 
mean that Pm deprived ot 
mine. So LT am 
use mine, just as vou have 
chosen to use yours. [ve 
thought it out and made 
up my mind, Pm not going 
to live with you any longer. 


I'm going to leave vou.” 


“What!” blinked Har 


no longer. She turned 
and ran past him, out of 
the door to her own room, 
crying out desperately 


not knowing what she 
said: “Oh—go away, 
Harleth — I can’t bear it. 


T caw t!” 


Chapter VI 


T is disheartening and 

astounding, too, when 
one thinks of it, the de- 
termination, the obstinacy 
with which human beings 
persist in doing what they 
know is the wrong thing 
and bad for them, and 
contrary to all the laws 
of propriety and common 
which last are not 


sense 
always the same. “We 
have done those things 
which we ought not to 


have done” — indeed we 
have, prayer-book — not 
only once, but many times 
- and while all the world 
begged us to stay our ac- 
tion. There is an enor 
mous, unacknowledged 
egotism in our mistakes. 
Other people may have to 
pay penalties, but we feel 
that we are exempt. It 
cannot be that Life is 
about to make us come an 
awful cropper, which . will 
take vears and tears and 
bitter endeavor to retrieve 
and sometimes years 
and tears and bitter en- 
deavor have effect 
whatever. At thirty-five 
we ask how in the nan 
of all ‘that is) obvious 
could we have made such 
double-distilled Jools 
ourselves at twenty-five. 
But at twenty-five — re- 
member — we defied, met- 
aphorically speaking, the 
laws of equilibrium. We 
wanted to swing far out 
and we did — but we had 
no notion that we must as 
relentlessly swing as far 
hack again. It was with 
just such boldness, such 
egotism that Harleth Cros- 
sey took his far swing inte 


leth. His furious bombast 4 

dropped away from him. 

He was not prepared for ee 

“Yes” said Marcia 

“You've decided me. 


want to be reasonable and I'm willing to be reasonable, 
but it's not reasonable nor self-respecting to let a situa- 
tion like this goon. Fur nearly five months vou’ve done 
nothing but run after Leila Templeton. You've hardly 
heen home at all. You've been seen everywhere with 
her, you've given her presents too, perhaps, 
though that I don’t know — and vou've made it impos- 
sible for me to think that vou care anything for me. 
You haven't spared my feelings in any way. You 
haven't even tried to keep up any pretense of appear- 
But I'm glad of that — for it makes evervthing 
Ive stood by and said and 
The big reason 


money, 


a lot quicker and easier. 
done nothing, for a good many reasons. 
is, of course, that I care for vou.” 

“Oh, Lord! Don’t try to put a sentimental finish on 
vour ravings!” he broke in, fiercely. “You say you 
care anything for me when vou accuse me of things 
like this!” 

“Tt isn’t what [I think of vou that makes it odd,” 


Varcia. mastering herself, went closer 


and peered fearfully at the dark stain 
on the floor but it was not blood 


worse than all the rest of it — that it really doesn't 
signify — but — after all — you’re my husband — and 
it hurts me horribly — horribly. Every bit of my 
body and soul protests against it —“’ She had put her 
hands on her bosom and pressed them into her flesh, 
but now she dropped them on the desk again. 

It all comes to this, Harleth,” she went on more 
quietly. “I don’t choose to be one corner of a triangle, 
with vou ang Leila for the other two corners. [ve been 
trying to make up my mind to this for a month, when 
I saw how little chaace there was for things to work out 
right. Last night has decided me — and that message 
from the St. Quentin. Even if you're not guilty, the 


the realm of those things 
which we ought not to have done. 

He had been treated to a scene — he hated scenes. 
He had been questioned — he resented questions. He 
had been called to account — he could never endure 
being called to account. Lastly, he had been asked - 
no, commanded — to reply to an accusation which. 
because it was not true. he would not grant might ver 
well seem true, all evidence being against him. He 
would not reply to any accusation — it was beneath 
his dignity. Therefore, he was a very much ill-used and 
badly treated man. 

It is always awkward to remain in a house where at 
altercation of this kind has taken place, so he did not 
wait for dinner — he went straight back into town, and 
directly to the Templeton apartment. 

“Something has happened to you,” said Leila, after 
one alarmed glance at him. “Why, Harleth — you're 
ill! You look ghastly!” 

The solicitude in her voice [Continued on page 31 
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When 


Home 


bright hopes for a newer, better world.” says 


Harrison Rhodes 


In This Splendid Article 


Johnny Comes 


Marching 


“Those who return are the land’s future and 
its blessing. Our army has looted Europe 
only of experience and wisdom. _ Its booty is 


agreeable story of the great 
Duke of Wellington who, after 
the wars were over, was elected 
in London a 


HE future is the soldier's. This does not mean 

that we expect officers will kick civilians off 

the American sidewalks or that armed bands 

of brawling boys will disturb the American 
peace. We all know that our gallant, cheerful, clear- 
eyed army will for the most part melt away and flow 
in a thousand back into the industrious 
civilian life from which they came. Yet the future is 
theirs. Theirs because the doughboy is the flower of 
the country, the youngest. livest, modernest of the 
citizens of our democracy. Ile has saved the land to 
the good uses of Liberty and in some sense it is his land 
when he shall come marching home. 

But will the same boy come back to us to whom we 
said good-bye in the village street or by the factory gate? 
He has crossed seas since he left us. He has seen wide 
horizons. He has heen hilleted in the fair land of 
France, and it is probable that, as soldiers will, he has 
“sworn terribly in Flanders.” Beauty and tragedy 
over there must have wrought in his soul changes that 
we at home as vet scarcely apprehend, 

But there is much else that has worked upon him, 
agencies more concrete and definable, agencies author- 
ized by the Government, and supported by that won- 
derful flood of gold which has streamed from a gener- 
ous nation’s hand. The scope of these activities is 
perhaps not yet widely understood. We know that the 
hoy over there gets his doughnuts and his occasional 
copy of the popular magazines, and that once in a 
while a vaudeville sketch team brings the bright spirit 
of Broadway almost to the front trenches. But most 
of us do not know how all sorts of pleasant civilizing 
influences play about him — often more than they did 
at home — nor how many of the gentler arts of peace 
woo his attention in his leisure hours and beckon him 
to various careers in his civilian future. In short, we 
do not realize the amazing efficiency of the war service 
of the American Library Association, or how, through 
it, education threatens our armies and books surround 
them. 

No author should feel embarrassment in boldly 
attributing to the written word magic and power. Yet 
it is most surely the first time in the world’s history 
that hooks have been thought of in connection with 
actual fighting men. Indeed, 
the traditional type of soldier 
or sailor is not, as we think of 


channels 


Roval Society, a famous seien- 
tific and literary organization 
The bluff ‘Tory gentleman was flattered and went so 
far as to attend a soirée of the society, and even to allege 
that he enjoyed it, in spite of the unfortunate fact that, 
while there, he was, to use his own phrase, “very much 
exposed to authors!” 

Nowadays the merest: private in our army is very 
much and very constantly exposed, not exactly to 
authors, but to their books. And really, to the aston- 
ishment of even the most optimistic librarian, books 
have been found to be contagious in a huge number ot 
the cases in which exposure to them has occurred, 

At the beginning of the War most people thought 
very little about the boys as readers. Indeed, we pic- 
tured them drilling, dancing, eating, sleeping, flirting, 
laughing their leisure time away. There was, at New- 
port, an apocryphal story of a lady of fashion in 
charge of a little library at the naval station who, it 
was alleged, on the last day she was to be there, pa- 
thetically begged some boys she knew to draw out at 
least one book, so that she might say she had not sat 
there all summer in vain! 


HE truth, soon discovered, was that even the hard- 

est drilling troops had time on their hands which 
could not all be occupied writing letters home or har- 
monizing vocally upon the barracks steps. They had 
more genuine leisure than they had ever had at home. 
They wanted to read, They are not an army of book- 
worms, of course — heaven forfend. But they are fresh. 
Vigorous voung things, with an intellectual curiosity sud- 
denly stimulated by this plunge into the great current 
of the world’s events. They want to know things about 
things. They find they like to read. 

The most delightful anecdote in proof of this mixes 
comedy with the tragedy of war in inimitable fashion. 
It is the story of the sinking of the President Lincoln, 
when a sailor boy was rescued, sitting cheerfully on a 
raft reading a thriller! Parenthetically one must for 
the sake of the author of that book protest against 
its title being withheld from its justly won publicity. 

The books have been sent. They are still being sent. 
even though the fighting is over: for our soldiers will 
remain abroad for many months. Up to November 
Ist last the American Library Association alone has 
shipped overseas 1,250,000 books, as well as many tons 
of magazines and newspapers. Fifty ship’s-tons space 
a month was assigned the Association in the army 


member of the 


ay ‘% 
him, bookish. There is an supplies transport, but this was not enough and the 


Red Cross lent part of its allotted space. ‘These books 
are distributed in Y. M. C. Knights of Columbus, 
and Salvation Army huts through France and Ttaly. 
They go to the hospitals and the convalescent homes. 
They are put on the American battleships and de- 
strovers and are shipped to the bases to which the 
sailors return from time to time. Every station for 
hyvdro-airplanes, every aviation mine 
sweeping base, every proving ground is cared for. The 
quartermaster’s department is not forgotten, nor the 
stevedore corps. The books have gone even to the un- 
happy : lonely ho s in German prisons. They are avail- 
able at every Y. W. CC. A. hostess house and nurses’ 
club. There are books for the marines, vou bet. There 
are at all the bases, posts and headquarters, technical 
libraries for officers. And to cap it all, in France, there 
is a central library service in Paris, which sends out by 
franked free post any book whieh individual members 
of the A. E. F. or the ALN. FY And as this 
was written the requests were coming in at the rate of 
over a thousand a day. 

Of course it is possible sometimes to stump the Paris 


camp, every 


ask for. 


librarian, but not often, even when a soldier asks for 
the Pre-Incan History of Peru, the Legends of Atlantis, 
or a handbook to the ancient Basque Language! The 
books go out at this incredible rate, which is probably 
more incredible by now. There is in existence for our 
men who are still in France the most gigantic cireulat- 
ing library the world has ever seen, something like the 
New York Public Library combined with one of the 
hig “mail order houses.” The Freneh people and the 
French Government have been vastly impressed. The 
French circulating library is usually only a few shabby 
hooks let for a couple of sous a day by the snuffy old 
lady who keeps the stationer’s shop in front. Any- 
thing iike our big free libraries is unknown. But the 
French Government has already planned that here- 
after there shall be public circulating libraries in France. 
American tourists have always claimed the credit of 
having introduced bathrooms into French hotels. 
American soldiers can probably claim the more consid- 
erable credit’ of introducing into French 
homes. 

What do the boys read? What don’t they read? 
At first it was only thought that they might possibly 
be induced to try a little fiction of the strictly popular 
variety. The American people generously disgorged 
the rubbish of their libraries along with sets of the 
standard authors. And since the boys are omnivorous 
they read both the rubbish and the standard authors 


and cry out for more of both 


free la ” ks 


kinds. They begin by reading 
boys’ books headed by the vali- 
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20 = When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
so many of them are only boys. still. 
' with love in them. 
recalcitrant lads, from the 
Great Southwest especially, who scorn the “mushy,” 
“hot” and “live.” and pi turesqu dv deseribe 
what they are after as the “bad stuff.” 

The Library Association guardedly says “few very 
young soldiers will read Dickens, Thackeray. Trollope, 


ant Hents 
Loe then thev go on 


Phough ev 


novels 


en here there are 


want if 


or George Eliot, but some of the older ones will be glad 
to But this is no occasion for literary pessimism. 
Shiake speare s works ure « alled for: one soldier naively 
spre plays preferred.” The Association is for 
cheerfulness in fiction; more in sorrow than in anger 
it savs that “Conrad sometimes indulges in a tragic 


ending and Jack London occasionally ends badly 
for soldiers.” The ease for robustious fiction was never 
more strongly pre sented, 

In peace times librarians are accustomed lo judge 
the efficiency for good of their institutions by the low 
proportion of fiction asked for by their patrons. 
(This is a little hard on writers of novels, but they 
must accept the gaff.) Now the soldiers’ and sail- 
ors’ fiction average has been the ordinary 
only about fifts or a little less. 

It is astonishing to find how high the poets stand 


below 
per cent 


in military favor; what indeed would the great 
Duke of Wellington think? Yet perhaps nol so 
astonishing. An outburst of poetry and interest 


in it has everywhere accompanied the War. [t ts 
equally amazing that letter-writing, which we had 
all supposed had been rendered a dead and forgotten 
art by the telegraph and telephone, has revived, and 
that such a flood of picturesque, lively, even beau- 
tifully-phrased epistles streams to and fro across 
the Atlantic, even now that hostilities have ceased, 
as would have been five vears ago quite unbeliev- 
able. Perhaps this is the renaissance of literature? 

The lack of leisure is the well-worn excuse most 
of us give for not reading the good books we have 
always meant to read. In the army and navy, so 
it turns out, they And it must be 
that there is something in the excuse after all. For 
there are byes swhohave sent for Boswell’s “Life of 
Johnson” and want to attack Gibbon’s “ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire.” And as for even 
Plato, Petrarch, Dante, there are dashing lads ready 
to eat them up. There is something very delight- 
ful in the freshness of their interest — theirs is no 
effete and for culture. They may 
have hated to get up in the morning, but the reveille 
has called them and they have found all the fair 
fields of literature glittering with the dew. There 
Was one young man in the army who wrote for a work 
on ancient history and then charmingly added, 


have leisure, 


wears search 


N a morning late in April of the vear 1915, I 
found myself midway between the enemies’ 
lines and our own, on the Ypres-Polecap- 
pelle Road. My duties were to discover 

and report any activities of the Germans. Parties of 

this kine called “Listening Patrols.” and are 
usually composed of two or more soldiers, but as we 
expected a attack we could not spare the 
men. Consequently, I was sent alone out into that 
scarred, shell-torn stretch of ground, known as “No 
Man's Land,” the contest of which had already cost 
thousands of lives, and was soon to cost thousands 


heavy 


more 

In this sector the trenches were not two hundred 
vards apart, at extreme points, and as the sun rose 
over the Keerselacre Wood, could discern dim grey 
figures, hurrying this way and that, doubtless prepar 
ing for the attack that we had so long expected 

Creeping nearer so as to gain a point of vantage. I 
approached the far side of the road. The country 
roads in this part of Belgium are poplar-lined like those 
of France. Miles and miles of these stately poplars 
have witnessed the advance and retreat of the Prus- 
sian horde, and many of them bear their own marks 
of war. My object was to reach the road and seek 
the shelter of a friendly tree. After much tedious 
which we had become fairly proficient. 
and tie-ups in barbed wire, [ selected a 
poplar and took up my position. As every soldier 
knows, his best friends in action are his cigarettes 
and lighter, and so, in the comparative safety of my 
new position, I pulled out my case, selected a fag, 
and struck a light. + Zzzip! 

Then it happened. 

Before I had time to think, came a flash and a re- 
port, but even before these, I felt a vicious biting im 


erawling, In 


‘ ountless 


“T would prefer an ancient history of Greece, though 
the chronicle of events in other nations would also be 
news to me.” 

How dulness flies away before his phrase! If all 
learning be merely news, no one will try to avoid it, 

Perhaps a renaissance of education has come. The 
eager spirit of the younger days of America, of the dis 
trict school and the boys who chopped wood to work 
their wav through college, seems to come back, khaki- 


clad. The most striking early instances of this charac- 
teristic American impulse were, characteristically 


enough, in foreign-born Americans. An Italian asking 
for some book that would help him to teach English 
to a Syrian is indeed a typical American citizen. Not 
that the foreign-language citizen has been neglected. 
Books in Yiddish, Polish, Spanish, French, Swedish, 
Norwegian, Russian, Chinese. Lettish, and a dozen 
others, even including technical volumes in German, are 
procurable, One voung man wanted “The Thousand 


A Personal Matter 


by Oliver Eastwood 


Who Went to France with the 
Canadians Early in the War 


the muscles of my right arm. Then, as I realized what 
had happened, a flame which had not existed before 
broke out in my being. The War at that moment 
became a personal matter, and I had received a per- 
sonal wound which altered my whole viewpoint. What 
before had been a strong disapproval of German meth- 
ods was now a hatred, which nothing but revenge could 
assuage. I had been hit by an enemy, probably acting 
in the same capacity as I was. I had been careless and 
had not protected myself on all sides. Fearing a sec- 
ond shot, automatically I dropped down on the cobbles. 
The light was still very uncertain, and I knew that my 
only chance of escape was by giving the Hun the same 
medicine he had injected into me and in a larger dose. 
My arm ached terribly, and was gradually growing 
stiff, but my pride suffered a greater wound. To think 
that I should be fool enough to strike a light while in 
this precarious position! 

I waited. Then, just what I expected happened. 
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and One Nights” in the original Arabic, and got it. 
Reading made so easy would be hard to avoid. The 
soldier waves the magician’s wand and the book is by 
his side, though all the college professors within a 
hundred miles have to scramble to get it for him. 

All the boys wanted to know more about war. They 
wanted books on France, on England, on Italy and on 
Germany. They wanted to understand about inter- 
national politics and to know more about Pan-German- 
ism, now safely “panned.” Of all the guide-books of 
Herr Baedeker they preferred the one that shows the 
best routes to Berlin. They wanted to know about 
war, especially how to wage it better. They called for 
hooks on tactics, on artillery, on tanks, on submarines, 
and all the various sciences which are the servants of 
modern warfare. And these books must be absolutely 
up-to-date — even the Kitchen Police, so they say, 
insisted on the very modernest book on potato peeling. 
This explains why old books that people were willing 

to give were not enough. It makes clear the need 
of millions to buy the necessary equipment. The 
army and navy had to have “the book they need 
when they want it,” not the book you don’t need 
when you no longer want it. They had to have the 
newest, the best and often the most expensive. They 
read from sheer intellectual curiosity and for pro- 
motion, to pass their examinations. Among part 
of the troops reading became epidemic. 

Of course in the millions of them there exists 
every extreme. There were absolutely illiterate 
hovs from the mountains and the States where there 
are no compulsory education laws. They didn't 
always know their age nor any other names for 
themselves than “Sonny” or “Buddy.” But a 
good many of them wanted to learn to read and to 
cipher. Jumping to the other extreme you find 
men wanting to go on with advanced research work 
they had earlier begun. Boys less far on were 
troubled about their college degree and determined 
to govon with their studies. Does it sound too good 
to be true? There was one boy lately in a hospital 
in New York who had lost both legs and one arm, 
yet sent in a requisition for books needed for his 
college examinations. 

One man writes, “Could I buy or borrow one of 
Blackstone’s books on law? TI have been reading 
novels ever since I have been in France and they 
are, to say the least, monotonous, and I would like 
again to get on familiar ground.” 

Some of them like familiar, others prefer new 
ground. A great number — isn’t this just the Amer- 
icanism of them — never mean to go back to just 
the old job. They are preparing to improve the old 
or find a newer, better one. [Continued on page 44] 


Fritz, growing impatient, moved, and in doing so, 

showed me his position. Lying in a pile of stones, 

in the grey uniform of the Prussian Guard (kaiser- 

ism’s best bet), there was nothing to identify him 

from them but his red epaulettes. Now the game 
would be a fight to the finish. I knew his_ position 
and he knew mine. 

Still I waited. 

I was taught as a youngster, among other rudiments 
of deer hunting, that if I disturbed a deer and then re- 
mained perfectly still, he would become reassured. In 
this respect man is very like his furry quarry. 

The German crawled toward the small out-house 
of a nearby farm, with the obvious intention of gaining 
the shelter of the wall, and then making me take a 
Billy Sunday trail. Immediately he was hidden from 
view, I, knowing his intention, gritted my teeth to 
bear the pain in my arm, and changed my position by 
three trees. Then I watched for hing to round the corner 
of the out-house. He, being a squarehead, did not 
take into consideration that I might change my posi- 
tion, and when he came into view, he straightway 
sighted his rifle on the spot where he calculated I should 
have been. This was my chance. Before he had time 
to think, my gun spoke —and thirty feet is such close 
range. 

If Germans are made to swear, as we are, that they 
will give their lives for their country if need be, then 
this man did his duty to a worthless nation. I searched 
him for papers that might be of military value, then 
with much pain and difficulty, I regained our own lines, 
and made my report, just as there commenced the 
opening bombardment of the Second Battle of Ypres— 
that engagement in which Canada earned her D. 5. O. 
and breathless Allied prayers, and in which we learned 
that Germany could crucify a fallen enemy. 
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Mamma 
Amerieana 


Who Comes Into Her Own 
When “ Dixie” Sounds Under 
Italian Skies 


by 
Mildred Cram 


IHustration by 


F. Walter Taylor 


IGNORA BIANCOLLI did not quite understand 

the pain in her heart. [t frightened her. [t was 

a secret she dared not divulge. even to herself. 

Yet as she sat on the balcony of her dignified old 

house in the Via Biancoli, she felt that she would at last 
he ve to face the truth. She did not know her son. 

That was it — he was a stranger to her, and always 
had been; some one glimpsed across a garden wall, a 
youth, brilliant, gay, beautiful and desirable, to whom 
she could never speak. She could see him so clearly - 
the blue lights in liis smooth black hair, his flashing eves 
that were both arrogant and melting, the decisive 
modeling of his lean cheeks, his delicate hands. Oh, 
ves, he was her son, familiar as the tireless beating of 
her own heart, mysterious as her dreams 

She leaned forward, resting her arm on the stone 
railing, and stared down into the street at the strolling, 
gossiping crowds that moved back and forth in the cool 
shadow of the narrow Via Biancoli like a restless shuttle. 
She wanted, if she could, to forget the certitude of her 
failure with Mario. Just now, the day of his going to 
the Front, it seemed so hideous. 

*Mamma!” 

He spoke behind her from the doorway. She heard 
the silvery clink of his spurs and his hand fell on her 
shoulder. But she did not look up. 

“Yes, Mario.” 

“T have just written to father. 
the letter?” 

“No, Mario. It would break my heart. Besides, I 
feel that what you write your father is for him alone. 

What you write to-day.” 

His hand moved down her arm and closed over her 
passive fingers. Suddenly he went down on his knees 
beside her and she turned her head slowly to look into 
his ardent face, her own and yet so strange, so beyond 
hertreach. 

“You don’t understand,” he cried. “I want to go! 
Babbo has gone. He is a soldier. All of the Biancoli 
have been. There aren't better fighters in the history 
of Italy — you know that! You think I haven't any 
heart, because I am so happy to go. Heart! Listen 

He put his head against her arm and spoke hreath- 
le sssly, as if he feared that she would interrupt him. 

“T want to be sent at once to the Front. Father is a 


Do you want to read 


military man; he will understand that I want to fight 
where all my friends have fought and died. For Italy — 
don't you see? 
americana! 


They have given so generously, mamma 
I haven't thought of these things seriously 


until to-day. It has been ~ Mother!” 
such fun, the training, the 
enthusiasm —a game of 
war, safe down here behind 
the lines. Whenever Babbo 
came home he was so calm, 
so splendid, so sure of himself, of Italy and — yes, sure 
of me! To-day, when my call came, I knew that I was 
going to help him, to fight with him, perhaps not in the 
same company but on the same battlefield. The Piave!” 

His voice, strung high with feeling, stirred her to the 
heart, vet she tried not to listen. His father had always 
dominated Mario’s imagination — he was an Italian of 
the Italians, a flexible, brilliant, volatile Latin, swift in 
hate and in love, superlatively modern, vet restricted by 
a racial pride that shut out all the world save Italy, 
Italy’s beauty, her gift of poetry, her strength, her 
magnificent present and her glorious future. Signora 
Biancoli felt with poignant bitterness that she, the 
American mother, had had no great part in the making 
of her son’s soul. His body perhaps was hers, Mis 
height and width of shoulder, the clear blue of his e ves 
that were like her own. 

Twining her fingers in his thick hair, hair that had 
about it the vigor, the luster of his youth, she looked 
away from him down the shadowy street toward San 
Sulpice, glowing in the late sun like a mound of fiery 
opals. While he told her in swift, staccato Tuscan 
speech, that was in itself alien to her heart, of his wish 
to return glorious and glorified for his father’s sake, for 
Italy’s sake, her mind flew back over the years. She 


he cried in English. ~ They 

are Americans! Iam going to fight with 

then!” Suddenly, she felt that she was 
the sword in Mario’s hand 


tried, almost timidly, as if 
for the first time she were 
facing her dilemma squarely, 
to understand the tissue of 
her son’s soul and to find, if 
she could, some pattern of 
her own weaving, an American thread in that glittering 
fabric which dazzled and dismayed her. 

He was so fiery, like a flag flung against a blazing sky! 
She heard him say, in a steady loud voice, “* Orgoglioso 
di aver dato ul mio sangue, la mia vita per la Patria 
Rispondo con gioia all’ appello dell’ Italia — con gioia, 
con entusiasmo che mai verra meno 
americana’ 

Mamma americana . . . that was it, the gulf 
between them! He fancied, had always fancied, that 
she could not understand because she was net an Ital- 
ian. She remembered, with a leap of her heart, his 
father’s impetuous wooing. A big, blond man, ironical, 
secretly tender, who had loved her beyond understand- 
ing and had carried her away from her astonished par 
ents, literally sweeping her into his arms and into his 
life. She remembered how palpitant she had been, her 
pride, her exaltation in the gift he had given her. She 
brought him her Americanism with faith in the beauty 
of her heritage. And Gian Fabio had admired her inde- 
pendence, that practical strength which did not shrink 
from duty, all of her American pluck and steadfastness. 
In return he had poured into her heart the romance of 
his race —its high traditions, its literature, its art 
and science, its jealous and proud unity. 


eapisct, mamma 


2a 
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We are fighting for 


Suddenly, she heard Mario say, * 
something you perhaps cannot understand 

She shook her head slowly, pressing her fingers into 
his hair with a sudden impulse of tenderness that was 
like pain. “TD understand,” But at that mo- 
ment she did not. Her mind flew back to Mario's 
hubwhood, that brief period of understanding when he 
had seemed lo he “ holly hers: “ hen Gian Fabio, tossing 
his son in his strong arms with shouts of laughter, had 


she said 


heen only the sharer of hr dream. 

With speech, the spell was broken. Mario's tongue 
had refused to make English sounds. It was Italian, the 
clear Tuscan of his father that he had spoken from the 
She remembered how she struggled to 
make him say “mother” and Mario's grimaces of dis- 
taste and revolt. With mamma americana began her 
exile mamma ani ricana who spoke 
such funny Italian! 

She glanc ed dlow at Mario with a 
sudden tightening of her lips. It had 
heen cruel cruel, all of it!) She re 
membered her wonder when at fourteen 
he politely rebuffed the idea of baseball. 
He had preferred to ride with his father, 
a slim, elegant boy sitting astride the 
big English chestnut that was supposed 
to be hee own horse until father and son 


ly ‘winning. 


took to riding always together. Mario 
had gone to a military school. At four- 
teen he was already in uniform at 


black uniform with magenta collar and 
cuffs and a big cape for cool days. Her 
And she hac clre amed of his play - 
bruised, furious and 


' 
son. 


ing football, dirty, 


triumphant, an American boy with 
a passion for manly games — hockey, 
tennis, basket-ball, the track She 


did not know, poor mother, that her son 
rode like a demon, that he was a fearless 
swordsman and that, in those dim days 
hefore the War, he had made a name for 
himself as an Alpine climber. Dent du 
Midi, Mont Blane, Dent d’Aiguilles 

he had conquered them all when he was 
still in his teens. But no one had told 
her. She Wits the manima 
americana who had very little knowledge 


adorable 


HIS is without doubt the greatest 
New Year's day that ever was. 
For New Year's day has come 
to mean change. ‘Then we make resolu- 


tions to improve our conduct. Then 
we make inventories to better our 
business. Then we take stock of 


all we possess, all we have done and 
heen, getting as if a glimpse of our 
moral North Star and seeing whither we are drifting. 

Never before has the world been in such a mighty 
convulsion. We in America believe and hope that these 
terrific pains are of parturition and that the human race 
is giving birth to a new order in which the dream of the 
poet shall come nearer fulfilment, that “man to man 
shall brothers be the world o'er, and a’ that.” We refuse 
to think that these struggles are the pangs of a dying 
world. 

That which gives us most hope is the Red Cross. 

The Red Cross is easily the most divine gesture of our 
civilization 

It is the most magnificent effort of the human race. 

These are strong statements, but they are not ex- 
travagant. Whoever will look at the facts will feel that 
my poor adjectives are but cheap artificial flowers 
compared to the gorgeous, fragrant, overwhelming 
blooms of reality. 

The Red Cross is the best part of humanity, as war 
is its worst aspect. Mankind has not vet learned how 
to conduct its governments, adjust its nations and ar- 
range its ambitions without resorting to the hideous 
ultimate of wholesale murder. We are not yet wholly 
evolved from the brute. The slime of the river-bed still 
clings to the climbing animal. 

But at least the angel is dawning in the flesh. We 
have caught some glimpse of the humane purpose of 
Jesus Christ although we have not come to the full 
measure of His mind. 

The Red Cross at least seeks to bind up the wounds 
our passionate ignorance has made, to alleviate the 
defects of our statecraft and in some degree to counter- 
act the lingering poisons of the past. 

The Red Cross is the best part of the United States 
of America. It is well to send our best manhood to 


of such things. She was the charming mamma ameri- 
cana who heard one’s prayers and poured one’s tea in 
the garden and played for one at twilight — Chopin, 
Schumann and Sgambati .. . 

She had tried to have it otherwise, but neither Gian 
Fabio nor Mario brought that side of life to her. She 
had secretly hoped that Mario would be a freckled, 
grubby boy who would come to her with his boyish 
triumphs and despairs. Bewildered, almost resentful, 
she watched him grow into another Gian Fabio, with all 
of Gian Fabio’s fastidious bearing, his manner of suave 
and intelligent self-control masking a quick temper and 
a profound sensitiveness. ~ She wanted, more than all 
else, that Mario should have that impersonal gift of 
camaraderie with girls of his own age which had mad- 
her vouth so fresh and unguarded. When she spoke to 


This photograph was taken by Paul 
Thompson in the Y M. C. A, Hut in 
Bryant Park, New York City 


Red Cross 


“Without Fear and Without Reproach” 


by Dr. Frank Crane 


fight with the allied democracies ageinst the burglar of 
the world. But it is better that along with this we have 
not forgotten them that must fall by the way in our 
enthusiasm for them that go on to victory. 

No triumph that can grace the American arms any- 
where in the world can do more to make America’s name 
dear to the ends of the earth than what the Red Cross 
is doing. Before American troops landed in France, in 
Archangel or in Vladivostok, American physicians, 
nurses and distributors of food were not only in 
France and Russia, but in Italy, in Serbia, in Rou- 
mania, in Armenia, in Syria, in Palestine, in Poland, 
in Belgium, working under the banner of the Red 
Cross to help the stricken people of whatever race or 
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him about it he was furious, sulky, tremendously 
amused, and she discovered to her dismay that his 
sophistication matched Gian Fabio’s own. She was the 
silly and adorable mamma americana who knew nothing 
whatever about a man’s heart, his knowledge of women 
and his unutterable disdain of love and romance! At 
fourteen, Mario had acquired a sentimental technique; 
he told his mother with great positiveness that he de- 
spised women and that he knew all about them! 

“But, Mario,” she had cried, “what of me?” 

He had met her eves with a surprised look. 
are my mother. Mothers are different.” 

There she had lost him again, in a maze of inherited 
convictions. His father had laid the foundations of 
Mario’s manhood deeper than she knew. America was 
across the world, so far away that she dreamed of it as 
something faintly visioned and dearly 
loved, a mirage of her inmost spirit. 
She would tie in her high four-posted 
Italian bed, while Gian Fabio slept 
quietly at her side, thinking of her New 
England, the upland pastures, the blue 
hills and the gray sea. Shutting out the 
Italian moonlight that flooded her room, 
she would strive night after night to re- 
call the scent of elderberries and_ ripe 
raspberries, sweet fern and hemlock, She 
would try to feel the virile earth beneath 
her and see the rolling up of immaculate 
summer clouds across a New England 
sky. And farmhouses, and white picket 
fences, fields of hay, the crisp Autumn, 
flaming foliage and rows of mellow 
pumpkins in the sun! She shivered by 
Gian Fabio’s side, shaken by delicious 
memories and desires. She longed to 
hear the whispering clatter of a pebbly 
heach, to see a sumac tree in bloom, to 
smell the aromatic fragrance of a birch- 
bark fire. She would sit straight up in 
bed at last and stare down at Gian Fa- 
bio’s quiet face, whispering desperately, 
“What do you feel? What do you think? 
Oh, my dear, I do not understand you!” 

She glanced downat her son, and with a 
start came back to the sound of his voice. 
He was telling [Continued on page 35) 
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creed, simply because they were human 
beings. 

The Red Cross is the best advertise- 
ment of America because it is not an 
advertisement at all. 

The Red Cross of America will do 
more to convince the world of the sin- 
cerity and purity of our motive than 
could any protestations. 
‘ The great God in Whom we all believe, whether 
we call Him “Jehovah, Jove or Lord,” will certainly 
bring this human drama to a triumphant conclusion. 
He not only commands the great procession of vic- 
torious destiny, but He cares also for them that faint 
by the roadside. 

While our men in France are doing the will of God in 
defending from destruction the fruits of civilization, our 
other heroes, both men and women, the faithful agents 
of the Red Cross, are doing no less His sovereign will in 
feeding the hungry, curing the sick and caring for His 
little ones. 

The Red Cross is the one way left for the spirit of the 
volunteer. 

In raising the army and in levying taxes the Gov- 
ernment has wisely laid the hand of compulsion upon 
our people and upon their resources. No man is asked 
whether he is willing to fight and to pay his tax; it is 
assumed that every citizen of the Republic is willing. 

But in this enterprise of mercy Congress has re- 
frained from saying “Thou shalt!” It has preferred to 
leave the vast work of the Red Cross to the generosity 
of the people. 

It is a prime test of our spirit. And the result has 
been gratifying. Millions of dollars have poured in to 
this treasury of helpfulness. The magnitude of the 
work of the Red Cross, its splendid equipment, its pro- 
nounced efficiency, have been the amazement of the 
world. 

More money is constantly needed. Every dollar 
invested in the Red Cross helps to make America shine 
more and more in the eyes of the nations as the tall 
white Angel of Humanity, the Sir Galahad of Democ- 
racy, the unashamed champion of Justice and Mercy, 
“without fear and without reproach.” 
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ONTEMPTIBLE SIR: My roommate in 

Alien Internment Camp Z-18, where I con- 

tinue residing despite numerous appeals to 

your unjust Government made, is Dr. Coper- 

nicus Bloomenplatz, a chemist from the University 

of Jena graduated, who was by your clumsy secret 

*) service apprehended merely because of certain 

scientifik experiments in high explosives which he in 

a munitions plant carried on. Those responsible for 

his martyrdom will doubtless in due course properly 
he punished, 

With this noble Dr. Bloomenplatz oft at evening 
1 together sit in conversation, and his important 
thoughts [T greatly cherish because like myself he an 
unprejudiced neutral attitude continues to hold; 
like myself maintaining that peace is a holy thing 
hecause it is made in Germany. I quote our dialogue 
heeause IF think all ignorant Amerikans should hear 
it hefore it is too late. 

“Who should make peace. Germany or the Entente 
Allies?” last night I asked while eating inferior Ameri- 
kan sausages. 

“Like all other publik questions I have given this 
topik the benefit of my superior analysis. I have 
decided that peace, like all other world-products, 
in Germany should be made. The German mind is 
superior to all other minds: the Prussian mind is superior 
to all other German minds. Ergo, q.e.d.” 

Herr Doktor pushed aside a plate of blutwurst 
which because of cheap Amerikan dye substitutes 
was by him found unfit. At his almost divine logic 
properly aghast I sat. 

“But the Entente Allies, Herr Doktor, have been 
four vears studying German warfare and from this 
have learned as much as by their dense minds they 
can assimilate. Might not they also learn from us 
our methods of German peacefare?” 

“Ach himmel und kaiserkeller!”” That Herr Doktor 
Bloomenplatz is not a profane man I here may add. 
“The so-called leaders of the Entente mere amateurs 
at making peace should be called. What is to the 
German scientist more disgusting than the peace of 
Bulgaria? No diplomatik subtlety, no beauty of 
language, no knowledge of Welt politik. Merely a 
rabble of degenerate French soldiery and kontemptible 
British mercenaries walking unannounced into Bulgaria 
and with sacrilegious hands removing guns and muni- 
tions which had previously been by our Kaiser blessed 
and consecrated. Great minds in the universities of 
Jena, Leipsie and Heidelburg will tell you that this 
ho true diplomacy is!” 

_ “What, in your kultivated opinion, Herr Doktor, 
is a just, lasting and scientifik peace?” 

“The Peace of Brest-Litovsk,”’ he without hesitation 
me informed. “It was manufactured in Germany, 
therefore it was by-experts-especially-chosen-for-that- 
purpose made. Such sweetness of approach, such 


smoothness of etiquette, such intellectual Prussian so- 


Illustrations 


cialism by which Russia became German 
for her own good, just as the entire world 
must become German for its own good.” 


with the clumsy Bulgarian peace I 
should laugh.” 
“T should laugh also.” replied that 


eminent scientist, “but LT have been so 
fortunate as to escape the sense of humor 
which has so enfeebled the adversarics 
of our Vaterland.” 

“Who in Prussia to make this peace 
should be chosen?” 

“He has already chosen 
that bright intelleet outspoke. 
Most High, Our Emperor!” 

After the proper landstrum salute we had executed, 
this international educator resumed: 

“Aside from the holy inspiration which guides 
him in all things, Our Emperor has had more practise 
in making peace than any other living diplomat. Who 
could make a new peace almost daily for two years 
and not perfect himself in the art? Ja also! Even 
before war was so unexpectedly forced upon him 
Our Emperor had prepared his terms of peace, just 
as he had prepared the poison gas projektors, flamen- 
werfers, well-poisoning units, grave-digging squads, 
fruit-tree-sawyer divisions, slave-capturing companies, 
arson battalions and all other self-protective instru- 
ments against the bullies of Belgium so nobly employed. 
The greatest geographers, astronomers and real estate 
operators in the Empire; the greatest novelists, play- 
wrights and advertising agents in Germany in this 
mighty expression of Gott-sent German 
ambition combined their genius.” 

Into my seidel I gazed which was 
filled with Wurtzburger from which 
the unjust American Government had 
extracted all the wurtz. 

“Gott mit uns! This to-myself- 
but-with-intention-to-create-sympathy 
IT murmured. “ Kamerad, could you nol 
yet outline terms of peace with which 
all should be satisfied?” 

Herr Doktor Copernicus Bloomen- 
platz swiftly through the door spied for 
fear Oberinspektor A. Mitchell von 
Palmer might outside listening be. 

“T will the peace terms 
roughly outline,” whispering under his 
respectable moustache he spoke. 
will six clauses now reveal: 


himself.” 


“The 


*1—Freedom for all small nations. 
This freedom to be arranged in Berlin. 
“2—Evacuation of all conquered 
territory with the exception of mineral 
lands, agricultural lands, rivers and harbors. 

“3 —A League to Enforce Peace to be formed 
by an unprejudiced Peace Tribunal. 

“4-——The unprejudiced Peace Tribunal to be 
composed of the King of Saxony, Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and Leon Trotzky. 

*“5— The question of indemnity to be left en- 
tirely to the higher intelligence of the Peace Tri- 
bunal. The question of whether Germany or 
Belgium should pay the bill is merely a technical 
matter. 

“6—The question of international disarma- 

This mind, so vastly scientifik-thinking, was 
here interrupted by outside-annoying circumstances 
which spoils German life even in internment 


“To compare the skilful Russian peace 
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Wonder What He’s 
Thinking Now! 


Max von Heligoland on Universal Harmony 


by Wallace Irwin 


by Rea Irvin 


camps. The Herr Direktor of a distinguished 
symphony orchestra this hour hosen to practise 
Dic Liistige Witwe™ by trombone 

Herr Editor, in 
treatment, permit me some more | 
vour dishonest Amerikan press. 
continually to the Army as 
refer? Instead of defeated (sie) our 
continue daily to advance. Merely because they are 
advancing toward the rear does this arene defeat? 
The answer is no. 

The light-minded 
German literature of 
lightened the immortal words of Dr. Karl Lohengrin 
von der Wart, Second Assistant: Imperial Direktor 
of Patriotik Poeiry, to have repeated to them 


educational 
to discover in 
should thes 
“defeated” 


glorious heroes 


closing down this 


German 


Amerthan 


course 


publik, of beautiful 


ignorant will bye en 


“While day by day our shining record grows, 
The field grey army forward always goes 


The quotation is white with truth, almost. as though 
it had come directly from the inspired lips of Our 
Emperor. 

Yours for International Harmonizing. 

Max von 
(Kitchen Police Division, Alien Internment Camp Z- 13.) 


Verely 
because the 
German 
Army is 
advancing 
foward the 
rear does 
this argue 
defeat ? 
The answer 

is no 
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With his breed allowance 


encircling his and his 
complete equipment on his 
back, a poilu steps off briskly 

his face turned toward home 


ae 
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In this quaint, ninth 
century chateau 
with a real moat 
around it, many 
Imerican officers 
are awaiting de- 
mobilization orders 


Armistice Days 


Text by Anna Steese Richardson 


IKE fighting. an armistice brings national char- 
acteristics to the surface. At eleven o'clock 
on that memorable eleventh day of Novem- 
ber, when from end to end of the tortuous, 

hlood-soaked Western Front there settled down the 
weird, unreal silence of peace, many strange things 
happened among those human beings who but a 
few minutes before had been reaching for one an- 
other's throats. 

It is said by those on the ground that the Eng- 
lishman was the least demonstrative. With his 
ration of rum and tobacco, he solemnly drank and 
smoked to his country and his King. then fell to 
discussing with equal solemnity the terms which the 
Allies would offer their vanquished enemy. 

The French, always 
demonstrative, seemed to 
pass through a remark- 
able reaction. After the 
first rush of emotion, dur- 
ing which men embraced 
and kissed one another, 
there came the spiritual 


They just held 

his hands, for he 

could neither see 
nor hear them 


{ man from 
the Front, after 
one look at the 
wrecked village 
which was once 
home to him 
and his 


uplift which has followed every great crisis during 
the War. Poilu, Blue Devil, high officer, alike. 
sought roadside shrine, dim chancel, stately cathe- 
dral, where they might give thanks to the good God 
who had wrested victory from a foe superior in all 
material things. Then, having kissed and prayed. 
the French soldier thought of but one thing — the 
return to his home, the restoration of France to 
its old beauty and contentment. 

The Belgians walked as a people still wrapped 
in dreams. Their cities were but shadows through 
which they strayed, reaching out timid hands to touch 
things which looked familiar. Italy bloomed into 


festas and all the world shared her rejoicings that her 


art treasures had escaped the ruthless German hordes. 

But to the American doughboy the armistice 
meant that just as he was making the civilized 
world sit up and take notice of his fighting abilities. 
the enemy had waved the white flag. He could 
not decide at first whether he was glad to escape 
the horrors of fighting or sorry that he 
could not follow his inclination of 
running the Hun back into Berlin! 
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A tank, en repos, 
offers fine shel- 
ter from winter 
winds, to man 
and mascot. the 
latter the black- 

est of kittens 


the Front 


Sketches from life by Neysa MeMein 


Perhaps curiosity was the feeling uppermost in his 
being. He wanted to see how the Germans were tak- 
ing it. He wanted to sneak into the enemy trenches 
and learn how the Huns were fixed for food and 
equipment. He wanted to know why the enemy had 
run up that flag of truce. And. oh, boy, how he did 
want to accumulate souvenirs from the enemy lines, 
for his thoughts were traveling homeward. The folks 
would be glad and he was glad. Hero-stutf was all 
right — when the big guns were booming and the zero 
hour was just ahead. But with silence, instead of 
grey-black smoke and noxious gas hanging over No 
Man's Land, the sooner the A. FE. BP. got back in 
God's country, the better. Consequently there was 
much betting on the date of embarking for home. 
There was much talk, too, of the chances of seeing 
Paris before the return to America, discussion as to 
which troops would be held to police and rebuild 
France and which sent home. In fact, the future 
held so many possibilities that the American army 
was more rife with rumor than it had been since those 
pre-sailing days, back in the American cantonments 

But behind the lines of fighting men, in the great 


hospital bases were the men who did not speculate. 
They were those who had given their bodies that this 
supreme hour might cothe to a praying world. The 
wounded rejoiced in their own way. From the man 
who looked from dimming eves into the sympathetic 
face of his nurse and whispered hoarsely: “Thank 
God, T lived to see the day.” to the doughboy whe 
grinned feebly at the surgeon and muttered: “Well, 
Doc, we Yanks put it over — tell “om that when you 
vo home we're the boys that turned the trick for 
the finish.” Every American soldier, dying or lying in 
agony or waking lo the realization that he must live 
the rest of his days maimed, blind. a mere shadow 
of the gay lad who 
marched so bravely 
out of America, felt 
that the sacrifice has 
been worth while. Af- 
ter all, it had proved 
to be America’s war 
and America had 
done her part well in 
the eves of all men, 


This soldier 
finds that 
even an 
armistice 
leaves 
motor trans- 
portation 
problems 
for him to 


solve Doughboys making use of a beautiful old French fireplace 


To what peaceful uses a surrendered gun 
can be put by letter-writing Yanks! 
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HE night was verv cold, even for Kavanaugh's 
Landing in February. cold prevails 
From such cold, men seek shelter, for tts grip 

SINT below the 

thermometer indicated, but men knew it was colder 

And it was of this that the men talked as they sat 

the cold and the Great War 


where 


is the grip of death 


in Kavanaugh chairs, 


But mostly of the cold. for during the earlier stage 
of the world conflict cold that drove men from the 


trails was of vastly greater import, among the far out 
posts of the Canadian Yukon, than was a war bevond 
the 

Canada had pledged her support, and of this the men 
mildly approved. She would send money and troops 
report had it that men were enlisting in Dawson and at 
other points on the big river, But these men were 
adventurers who swung naturally from the adventure 
of the north to the greater adventure of war. 

“Most likely itll be all over again’ they git there.” 
opined Jim Marvin, whose claim was conceded to be 
the best on Little Sabine 

“Sure it will” Kavanaugh “Great Britain 
alone ed lick them Dutchmen, an’ what with the 
Frenchies, an’ Rooshie to help, it won't be no time till 
thev've got Germany squashed. She don’t lay right, 
she’s in between ‘em all. How about it, Schultz, ain't 
the Kaiser pi ked up a hot one?” 

Schultz shook his head heavily. 

“Naw, ven de time iss retty Chermany kin lick effery 
coundry. You don’d belief dat, but vait und see.” 

The statement was greeted with roars of laughter. 
In the Yukon the War was not a serious matter so far. 

Ata round table, Cantrill, the gambler, rifled a stack 
of chips suggestively. Outside, the husky 
up a chorus of barks, the door opened, and a man 
entered in a cloud of steam. Advancing to the stove, 
he unwound the frozen muffler from about his neck, 
thawed the ice, and wrung the water from it. He moved 
stiffly, as one who has walked far upon snowshoes, and 
approached the bar which Kavanaugh mopped with 
professional, but entirely unnecessary solicitude. 

“Some hot water, and a little whiskey,” he ordered, 
and with a jerk of his head in the direction of the dozen 
*chair-warmers,” “Ask ‘em up.” 

When they ranged themselves before the bar, Cantrill 
managed to edge in next the stranger, and as the man 
tossed a gold coin, which he selected from a fat pouch, 
upon the bar, the eves of the gambler lighted. The men 
drank and returned to their seats. 

“Come far?” asked Cantrill. 

The other nodded without turning his head, and Can- 


agreed. 


dogs set 


The Great 


Ile saw 


trill flushed angrily as his eves appraised lim. 
aman broad of frame and bearded to the eves, 

“Ts there a doctor in camp?” the newcomer was 
asking, addressing himself to Kavanaugh. 

“Veh, Doe MacRae. He's down to Sand Flat. Bill 
Smalley bruke a leg, an’ he’s tendin’ him. Ort to be 
back —* 

“Most hkely won't be back till morning, cold as it 
is.” broke in Cantrill, with a wink at Kavanaugh. The 
latter returned the gambler’s wink with a steady stare. 

* He'd ort to be back any time, now,” Kavanaugh 
said, quietly. ‘He most always drops in here when he 
gits in off the trail. Find vou a chair till he comes?” 

The man turned from the bar, arranged his muffler 
upon the drying rack, and seated himself beside the 
table. He made no effort to join in the conversa- 
tion which ranged from the War in Europe to the new 
strike at Big Six, and from the probabilities of the 
spring clean-up, to the condition of the Dawson trail. 


ANTRILL seated himself opposite. “Can't never 
tell when Doe'll git in. We might pass away the 
time with a little seven-up, or stud.” 

The other shook his head. 

“Afraid you'll lose a few of them vellow boys, eh?” 
Cantrill sneered. “Well, they ain't no vellower 
than —— ” 

The door burst open, and amid a rush of cold and 
steam that whitened the floor with a shower of frost 
spicules, a man muffled to the eves staggered in. 

“The mail!” “The mail!” Half a dozen of the 
men rushed to aid the mail carrier in removing his 
frozen muffler, his mittens, and his snowshoes, while 
others went out to look after the dogs. 

“Didn't look fer vou till the weather let up,” said 
Kavanaugh, after the man had been made comfortable 
in a chair beside the stove. “* We'd ruther wait fer the 
mail a while than have a man take chances on the trail 
in weather like this, wouldn't we, boys?” 

“Sure, we would,” assented Marvin. “What's a 
few days, anyhow, when we ain’t had no mail sence 
November?” 

“How's the War comin’ on?” asked a miner. 


* Have 
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Creek 


War Hits the Yukon 


by James B. Hendryx 


Ilustrations by W. H. D. Koerner 


“Put up them chips! 
As fer as yer con- 
cerned, gamblin’ in 
this room is closed!” 


they got them Duteh licked an’ chased back to thei 
own reservation, vet?” 

* Licked!” 

Only the one word, but in its uttering the man con 
veved volumes. tense expectancy the miners 
crowded about as the mail carrier fuinbled at his pouch. 
Several letters were handed out, but their recipients 
thrust them unopened into their pockets, their feet 
shuffling at the delay, as they craned forward at sight 
of the newspapers, few of which are allowed in the 
packs of the wilderness. mail, where the difference of a 
few ounces in weight may mean the difference between 
life and death to the carrier. 

“T brought more’n the law allows this trip, “cause 
well, vou kin see fer verself. This is my last trip; Pve 
enlisted. They’s a bunch of us goin’ out in the spring.” 

Eager hands seized the papers and the room became 
a turmoil of fragmentary headlines and profane com- 
ment. “Turrible fightin’ about Wipers.” * Austrians 
occupy Belgrade.” “Germans take Lodz.” ** French 
forced back across the Ace-ny River.” “Germans 
defeat British fleet off the coast of Chile.” ‘German 
cruisers bombard Searborough and Hartlepool.” 
“Canadians at the front!” 

“Listen to this.” roared Kavanaugh. “German 
atrocities bared. Reports of eve-witnesses to the hor- 
rors of the Hun’s advance through Belgium.” For a 
half hour he read aloud while, with clenched fists, the 
men listened, their loud breathing, half-muttered 
curses, and gleaming eyes mirroring the fierce hatred 
that stirred their souls. 

“Huns, the paper calls “em,” concluded Kavanaugh 
savagely. ““Why,damn’em! I'ma rough talkin’ man, 
an’ kin generally find words to fit a case, but fer such 
as them they ain’t no words! They're a hundred times 
worse than the Injuns ever was.” 


“Dot iss vor. Chermany vill vin.” There was a 


sudden, loud report, and Schultz crumpled to the floor. 
An hour earlier those same words had provoked only 
the laughter of ridicule. 
no one gave him a second thought. 
to the Yukon. 

“Come on,” cried Marvin, 


Now, Schultz lav dead, and 
The War had come 


‘who'll volunteer? 
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don’t know where them places is the papers tells about 

an’ I don’t give a damn! But if them murderin’, 
baby-killin’ pack wolves thinks they kin lick the 
world, they've got to be showed they can't!” 

A chorus of cheers interrupted the speaker as the 
men vociferously signified their intention of joining the 
colors. Even the half-breeds clamored for place. The 
voice of Cantrill was among the loudest, so that Kava- 
naugh, who knew him best, smiled grimly. 

OF all the men in the room, only the stranger was 
silent. He sat beside the table with his head resting 
in his hand and his eves lowered. To him Cantril! 
turned: 

“What about you? IT ain't heard you speak oul 
yet.” 

The man did not raise his head, and Cantrill faced 
the others. ‘*Here’s one that ain’t goin’. He thinks so 
much of his hide he aint goin’ to risk it.” 

Marvin stepped to the table. “How about it. stran- 
ver?” he asked. “Are we goin’ to show them Dutel: 
that Kavanaugh’s Landin’ is one hundred per cent. 
man?” 

The raised face which paled so that at 
V-shaped scar showed faintly upon the forehead. The 
deep-sel eves looked unfalteringly into the eves of his 
questioner, 

“Tean't go.” he said simply. Marvin hesitated as 
if awaiting further explanation, wud turned away. 

The silence was broken by the mail carrier. “There'll 
be a draft for such as him, later.” he said. and again 


plenty o” men that was vellow, all right. but him — he 
acted too damn yellow to be yellow. You kin take it 
from me it tuk more nerve fer a man to set in this room 
after hearin’ what we heard, an’ what he heard, an’ say 
he can’t go, than it did fer us to say we was goin’, more 
nerve even than it will take to face them Dutch rifles 
when we git over there.” 


II 


HERE in thunder vou ben?” greeted Kav- 
anaugh, a week later, as Doctor MacRae pushed 
open the door of the barroon: and entered. 

“Up the creek.” answered the doctor, as he sank 
heavily into a chair. “Bring me a little brandy, will 
you, Kavanangh!” 

They had become great friends, these two adven- 
turers whom chance had thrown together in the camp 
on Little Sabine — the doctor, who healed as much by 
the hearty good cheer of his absolute oplimisin, as by 
the potency of his physie: and the road-house keeper, 
Whe was much of a philosopher in his own erude way. 
They were alone in the room, and as Kavanaugh set 
the bottle and glass upon the table he noted with con 
cern the other's air of depression. 

* You look all in, Doe.” 

Doctor MacRae poured a drink from the bottle. 
“Pin all ine” Te swallowed the and pushed 
the little glass of water aside. 

“Hard trail?” 


The Man From Up the Creek — 27 


her grave — and you know what that means, with the 
ground iron-hard. And alone.” 

“A woman! What ailed her?” 

“Double pneumonia, and — a baby.” 

“God!” There was reverence in the half-breathed 
word, “ An’. they both 

“Yes, both. DT tell wou, Kavanaugh, we fellows up 
here dowt know women her kind.” 

he takin’ it?" 

“Taking it! He's taking it as LT hope to God Ul 
take it if the time ever comes to have my heart torn 
out by the roots. Et was right in the middle of that 
cold spell better than sixty below, the night he came 
for me and he had to leave her there alone!” 

“Ves. he waited here till vou came back from Smal 
What's his neme, Doe?” 

"Why. never asked him! The Man from up the 
Creek is all L know. LT sure hated to tackle that trail 
that might. Pal just made the three miles baek from 
Sand Flat. and vou bet, [E knew Pd been somewhere 
But he'd the cold. and never 
batted an eve over the twenty we had to face. His 
muffler dried out. and it froze stiff ina hundred 


come twenty 


vards, was freshoand fixed for it, but the cold) was 
begimming to get tome before we reached there. How 
he made it TP dont know. and helping me on. besides 
Then. for five hays and mights he slept Shi 


we tried 
forgot 


just two wen there alone 


died the second night, and then how 
to save the baby!) Por the first time in lite 


that [ was a doctor. We 


were 


Kavanangh smiled as a startled expression fitted across “No, only twenty miles that. Plostacase trying to do a woman's work and we failed 

the gambler’s face at the word. But Cantrill recovered = Vd have given iy head to have won.” After a lone interval Kavanaugh broke the silence 

himself swiftly and He cleared his 

turned upon the throat roughly: 

stranger. “The bovs all 
“You damned von Lo enlist.” 


coward,” he hissed. 
“vou're vellow to 
ver guts!” and 
reached for his gun 
as the man leaped 
Yo his feet. But he 
did not draw il, 
for the stranger 
stood leaning with 
his two hands 
upon the table. 
his narrowed eves 
fixing with a 
steady glare the 
man who had just 
insulted him. His 
breath came hea 

ily im the sur 

charged silence of 
the room, and 
upon his forehead 
the V-shaped sear 
slowed fiery red. 
Then he 
back into his clair 
avain. Some one 
laughed, a raucous, 
sneering laugh, and 
the hum of 
versation filled the 


sank 


con- 


room. 
half hour 
passed and then 


Kavanaugh an- 
nounced casually: 

*Doe’s home, 
now. Guess he 
ain't comin’ here 
to-night. see a 
light in his cabin 

it’s the third 
one up.” 

The stranger 
arose, adjusted his 


Veh Lhe mail 
come in the mieht 
vou left. Germany 
is knock bell out 
the resto? the 
world. it's time 
IL Was pul a stop 
lo. The ain't 
fightin 


like omen 


they re murderin 
helples folks that 
soleliers. an’ 


an 


lo 
barn dloors, ait 
caplured 
enough towns an’ 
thins, at looks 


like they couldn't 

be many left.” 
"Phere were ru 

mors of German 


frightfulness in 
November ure 
vou sure?” 

Kavanaugh 
stepped behind the 
bar and returned 
with lis hands full 
of papers which he 
tossed to the table 
The door opened 
and Cantrill en 
tered, 

“You bet I'll 
vol” eried the doc- 
tor. “When do we 
start?” 

“First boat up 
lo White Horse. 
It ort to be along 
in May That'll 


us time to ait 


parka hood, 
wiapped his muffler about his face. and left: the room 
without a word. 

“Who is he?” 
behind him. 

*He’s the Man from up the Creek.” answered a miner. 
“Got a claim about twenty mile up. where Rat Creek 
runs into Little Sabine. Guess they don’t any one know 
his name. Some one said he’s got his wife up there.” 

“Well, I thought he was goin’ to eat Cantrill up 
he looked so fierce. He's sure got a vellow streak that’s 
all wool an’ a vard wide.” 

Kavanaugh shook his head doubtfully. “I don't 
know. IT ain't so sure about that. Of course you boys 
kin think what vou want to, but me, somehow I think 
mebbe he’s got his reasons. I've knocked round quite 
a bit, long enough to learn vou kin size a man up better 
by his eye than you kin by his mouth. I've know'd 


asked Marvin. es the door closed 


“It's — it’s the Man from up the 
Creek!” yelled Marvin. 


fightin’ son of a gun!” 


“You 


Kavanaugh laid a hand on the doctor's shoul- 
der. 

“Don't take it that way, Doce. You done ver best. 
Folks is bound to die, vou an’ me, an’ all of us. It's 
wrote down that way — there'll be that one last time 
when we don’t pull through. And when that time 
comes there ain't no doctor on earth that’s goin’ to 
change it.” 

The doctor nodded. “T know. But — well, she died, 
and the gamest man in the Yukon is up there digging 


ready fer a good 
long stay. They say the War will last anyway two 
vears. mebbe more. Pin goin’ to sell out.” 

“What ll vou take fer the outfit?” asked Cantril 

“What do you care, youre goin along?” 

The gambler shifted uneasily: “Sure. know, but 
probly they won't take me. don't think my heart's 

“PT know damn well it ain't.” said Kavanaugh, drvly 
“An? ver feet’s cold. too. But they ll take vou when 
the time comes — if they kin ketch you. An’ 
when they come to pick vou up off a field of assorted 
corpses they ll think you was a man.” 


All through March and well into April the strong 
cold gripped the Yukon. [Continued on pay 
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But | Was Cured of This Prejudice by the English Themselves 


25 
lik pro-German agitator has been deall with 
efectivel in America of late, both 
the highhy efficient) cold) and dispassionate 
Secret Service and an enraged « tlizenry, which 
if short on has been long on patriotism. 
no longer prudent or healthful for our friend the “Ger 
mtn American to overlook the fact that he is now 
this side of the Statue of Liberty. a work of art that so 
enthralled his artistic sense that he came thankfully 
some three thousand: miles to live and prosper in its 
shadow. These and some unhivphenated serpents hav- 


ing failed to tempt or even interest Eve Columbia with 


their poisoned apples of desperate propaganda, have 


heen gimgerly collected and caged in various govern- 
ment reptiler es throughout the United States. The 
collecting will go on from time to time as the hiss 
and rattle betrays the snake, except perhaps when some 
tow enthusiastic collector recalls that treason merits 
immediate extinetion and acts accordingly. 


In France, for in 


recent events on the pa 


they do this admirably, as 
ade-ground of Vincennes have 
shown. 

But 
Whose poison is as deadly and insidious as the Germanic. 
l refer lo the 
ally of ours alt present mud whether through ignorance or 


we have with us still another species of reptile 


individual who forgets that England is an 


intent, sprays all and sundry who come within his ken 
with vitriole ciatribys s all things English. Ihe 
“will never fight England's battles; he protests his 
loathing for Germany, whispers that) England 
started the War Pressed for further details of this 


inside information, he argues vaguely 
jealous of Germany. 
well, because he just 


highly interesting 
that England was commercially 
This he knows ts true because 
knows it He's heard it somewhere, undoubtedly from 
the ever busy German propagandist. The fact that 
Creal Britain's unpreparedness for war was at once 
apparent when the great blow fell is overlooked by your 
rabid anti-Britisher, who hates with the same stupid, 
thick-headed Hate that Lissauer made 
infamous. 

is ol or ally of Cier- 
many would be highly incensed if vou told him that by 
voicing his hatred of England he was aligning himself 
(America, Yet a moment's serious 


Germany's 


with the enemies of 


| by H. C. Witwer 


reflection will show him that this is so. America and 
England are brothers in arms, shedding their mingled 
blood in a common cause and a blow against one is a 
blow at the other. Whatever personal prejudice may 
wivise, this is anything but the time to utter disparaging 
remarks against the country whose men are fighting 
side by side with our own boys for the safety of the uni- 
verse. To do so is something graver than bad taste; it 
approaches outright treachery to America’s cause. 

A great deal of this anti-British feeling is born of 
ignorance of the true Britisher his habits. manner- 
isms, Characteristics and faults. There will be little if 
any animosity toward the English in this country when 
our boys come back from living and fighting side by 
side with them under conditions where a man is placed 
under a superacid test, not once but hourly. Our visu- 
alization of the Englishman as the “silly ass” whose 
stock of conversation begins and ends with “I 
old deah!” will have gone forever. Our boys will bring 
back a picture of a grim, two-fisted, hard fighting 
Tommy, who walked through Hell beside them with a 
Carry on, Yank!” 


say, 


erin and 


r Hk text-books of our earliest hool-day have heen 

responsible, too, for a lot of this coolness toward 
England. IT know they reacted that way on me. As 
children we were always taught, if not literally at least 
by suggestion, to nourish a profound dislike for Great 
Britain. The fact that we whipped her soundly in 1776 
Was Impressed upon us as though the event had occurred 
King George TIE. was a singular 
tyrant and his “redeoats”” oppressors whom we chased 
out of the country. We grew up with this and other 
similar if less momentous events graven on our vouthful 
minds, as quite naturally they should be, and the proof 
of this is that to-day vour anti-Britisher will almost im- 
mediately hark back to Lexington and Bunker Hill as 
a clmehing argument for all Americans to hate England. 
It is right bevond a question for us to remember with 
pride the Revolutionary War. but apart the 
psychology of this long nourished hate, good sports- 
manship alone should bury it. England, the joser, 
has borne us no} malice through the centuries because 
of it and it surely Seems that we, the victors, could 
forgive our adversaries in a struggle that was settled 


but a week before. 


Illustration by Thelma Cudlipp 


The subdued joy and 
dexterity with which 
he is supposed to fall 
upon his tea is part of 
the picture we all have 
of the average Britisher 


to our satisfaction at least a hundred years before 
our birth. 

T made my first visit to England last fall en route to 
the battlefields of France. As a war correspondent, 
I had the privilege of coming in contact with almost 
every type of Briton under every conceivable condition 
and stress. As a resull of that visit, | underwent what 
is to me a most amazing change of feeling toward the 
English. The change was as tremendous as it was sin- 
cere. Leame, saw and was conquered! [came to sneer 
and remained to cheer! T left an illusion and brought 
back a memory of warm-hearted, courageous people. 
with nerves of steel and hearts of gold. 

Previous to my visit to England, IT had not met 
Kipling’s Briton in the flesh. With the exception of one 
or two personal friends, Englishmen who had lived in 
America for ten or fifteen vears, the kind known to me 
was the “Haw Haw-ing” supercilious ass, as depicted 
by the character man on the stage. This characteriza- 
tion is naturally as offensive to the English as the now 
obsolete portrayal of an American in some English plays. 
as an uncouth boor is to us. However, representatives 
of both these types were responsible for these miscon- 
ceptions. The wealthy American who went abroad 
slaughtering his language in cold blood and fastening 
his napkin to his coilar. is as guilty as the Englishman 
who paraded our clubs and stages here, patronizing 
when deigning to converse at all and comparing our 
country to its disadvantage with England. The English 
renounce this latter type as heartily as we do the former. 

So it was with this conception of the Briton in mind 
that IT went to visit him in his lair. IT doubt exceed- 
ingly if, excluding the Huns, there was anyone who had 
a more deep-seated and profound dislike for England 
than myself when [ sailed from America. I say thi- 
frankly so that the reader will understand the depths 
of my conversion. It was a case of: 


“T do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But this alone I know full well, 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell.” 


In common with the average rabid anti-Britisher. 
I could not put my finger on the exact reason why | 
disliked England. The only [Continued on page 41) 
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Hear Them All In One Evening 


_ Kach one a star of the first magnitude in the musical 
hrmament—each an exclusive Columbia artist. 


Columbia Records give you the wonderful privilege 
of hearing them all, at your fireside, any evening. 


An aria from each of your favorite operas, a Chopin 
nocturne, a Liszt rhapsody—you make your own pro- 
gram, you listen in the comfort of your home to these 
brilliant stars of opera and concert, and you enjoy 
every number as thoroughly as though the artist were 
there in the room with you. 
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That is the unique charm of Columbia 
Records—they reflect the individual gifts 
of the artist as perfectly as a clear, still pool 
mirrors the flower that nods on its brim. 


To make a good record great, play it 
on the Columbia Grafonola. 


Columbia Grafonolas 
Models 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York up to $300; Period 


Designs up to $2r00 
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No Place for Gray Hairs 


In These Strenuous Days 


HE woman who wants to succeed, especially 

in business, should first of all get rid of that 

gray hair! Don’t dye it —crude, greasy dyes 
are repulsive and liable to criticism. 


Restore it to its original color with this scientific prep- 
aration applied by simply combing through the hair. 

4 to 8 days treatment are enough, the gray 
disappears and the natural color returns. 


No one need know you use it, not even your own family. 


- , C » 5 


Hear Color Restorer~ 
Crial Bottle and Comb Free 


This clear colorless liquid is pure and clean as water. 
It's as harmless as the powder which you use every day. 


It doesn't interfere with shampooing, or with curling 
and dressing. The fact that you can apply it yourself 
easily, safely and surely, is another great advantage. 

But 


ments. 


Mail the Free Trial Coupon Today 

We gladly send a trial size bottle free, with a special comb 
to make application easy, to every one who fills out and 
mails us this coupon. 


don't take our word for any one of these state- 
We offer a trial bottle free. 


_Be sure to mark on the coupon the exact color of your o 
hair —whether the natural color is black, dark brown, 4 
medium brown or light brown. Better still. en- 
close a lock in your letter. Oo oe 

You will get the trial bottle and comb a 
by return mail. You can buy the full 
sized bottle at your druggist’s or di- 
rect from us if you prefer. 

Remember, the first gray streaks are a PS 
warning that it is time to begin with . os 
Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color 
Restorer and mail the coupon for 
the trial bottle today ? 
MARY T. GOLDMAN, 
. > 
979 Goldman Bldg.. + 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Established 50 9 
Years wig? 
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Food —In Your Home and Mine 


Let Us be Frugal with Ourselves 
and Generous with Those Abroad 


by Mabel Dulon Purdy 


OW much food do vou need, and 
how much are vou really buying? 
If there is a difference in favor of 
the buying, if vou are buying more 
than you really need, it is time to turn over 
a new leaf —not because we are facing a 
New Year. but because we are still facing 
the world’s greatest feeding problem, a 
problem that must, in one way or another, 
stay with us until times are permanently 
normal again. As this feeding problem now 
stands, in addition to the 220,000,000 people 

-which includes the people of the United 
States, and those of our Allies in the War 
to be kept alive and well on food largely pro- 
duced in this country in the vear now closing, 
the changed world conditions make us deti- 
nitely responsible, to a generous degree, for 
some several millions more. To meet. its 
war obligation, earlier in the season, the 
United States Food Administration promised 
to ship 17,550,000 tons of food to Europe 
for the vear ending July, 1919, an increase of 
more than 300,000,000 tons over the veur 
ending July, 1918, and an increase of 12,000,- 
000 tons over our average three year pre- 
war shipments. Just how much more may 
be needed now, can and will be sent, must 
depend upon conditions as they unfold. As 
far as the United States is concerned, how- 
ever, all food obligations will be met to the 
highest extent possible. All peoples that 
need food, and can be reached, will not face 
famine if we can prevent it. Food has been 
pledged to Europe by America, and food will 
go to Europe from America! 

But there is only one way to get this 
promised food. It is largely a question of the 
pulling power of the individual American 
will. The great bulk of food now needed for 
Europe must be drawn from the food each 
individual American household can do with- 
out. That your home and mine 
The pencil and paper solution to the present 
world-feeding problem, as worked out by 
the Food Administration, must be worked 
out on a smaller scale in every home in this 
country, and applied to our daily market- 
ing. In other words, the food supply of every 
household should be accurately measured, 
and as closely purchased as may be consist- 
ent with reason. This is true particularly 
of the great staples flour, cereals, meat, 
fats, sugar. These foods, moreover, should, 
whenever possible, be reduced in’ amount 
even below that normally required, if the 
nutritive value they represent can be sup- 
plied by a liberal use of fruits, vegetables, 
or other perishable foods. 

The exact amount of food required daily 
varies, as we know, according to individual 
need, depending largely on “age, size, and 
oecupation.”” As a rule, the larger and more 
physically active the body, the greater the 
‘ood requirement. A large man or woman 
do'ng muscular work out-of-doors requires 
much more food than a small man or woman 
who is sitting still indoors. Men require 
more food than women. Growth is also a 
factor. A child, or growing boy or girl, requires 
more food in proportion to body weight than 
a fully grown person. As age increases and 
hody activities decrease, less food is needed. 

The amount of food required by the aver 
age man or woman, slightly or moderately 
active, measured according to food elements, 
reads approximately as follows: 


meats 


Estimated in calories: 
Protein 300 calories 
Fat 500 calories > 2500 
Carbohydrate 1700 calories 
Estimated in grams: 
Protein 70 grams 
Fat 60 grams > 600 
Carbohydrate 170 yrams 


Estimated in ounces: 


Protein 2.5 ounces | 
Fat 2.2 ounces > 21.7 
Carbohydrate 17 ounces 


“Food and Freedom,” by Mabel Dulon Purdy. 


Translated inte everyday, grocvery-store 
terms, the above estimate for a day's food, 
as figured by our food authorities, might 
read somewhat as follows: 


Milk 
Meat or fish 


1 pint 
6 ounces 
as purchased ) 


Cereals ounces 
Bread 6 ounces 
Butter 1 ounce 
Other fats 2 ounces 
Sugar ounce 


2 ounces 
2 Ibs. about 


or as desired) 


Honey or syrup 
Eges 
Fruit aad vegetables 


For ve ry active people the quantities would 
have'to be about one-fourth, bring- 
ing the calories supplied up to 3000 or over 
per day. Children under twelve would re- 
quire less, according to age, with the exeep- 
tion of the milk item, which should be in- 
creased, if possible, to one quart, in this 
case, for children under seven or cight years, 
meat would not be needed 

These foods furnish, approximately, the 
proper average balance and amounts of the 
different food elements required by the bods 
for one day, and as expressed above in 
ounces, grams, or calories. Figuring the 
quantities by the week or month is more 
practical, however. For a family of four, for 
example, the quantity of food for a week, 
hased on the list given, would figure as fol- 


lows: 

Milk ‘Tt quarts 

Meat or fish 10! 2 Ibs. 

Cereals Ibs. 

Bread 14 loaves 
Butter Ibs 

Other fats t ths 

Sugar Ths. 

Hones or syrup 

Eggs dozen, about 


Fruits and vegetables as desired 
Just how much money is spent on thir 
food will depend on the part icular foods and 
qualities chosen. [t is calculated at present 
that it is difficult to supply the nourishment, 
in the variety desirable, for less than twelve 
cents per thousand calories, or about thirty 
cents per day per person — and this is close 
figuring: if we can keep under a four-dollar 
weekly limit we are still doing well. The 
essential point at the moment, however, is to 
vet the food we need without encroaching 
on more than our legitimate per capita share. 
Every move we make beyond that means an- 
other's deprivation. 

All food at the moment ts elementally 
precious — every ounce, gram, calory. Put 
down on a sheet of paper now, today, 
to-night, not because it is a new resolution, 
but because it is a national and interna- 
tional necessity, just how many ounces 
vrais, or calories your household needs for 
the day, week, or month, for the new year, 
and, guided by intelligence and judgment, 
try not to exceed this amount. The food 
program imposed by the Food Adnyinistra- 
tion for the winter for all public eating-places 
is based on reduction and simplification. 
Adopt a similar program for the home, and 
some surprising big things can, must, will 
happen; for, whether for better or for worse 
on food still rests the world’s great salvation. 

In the coming months of readjustments, 
rebuilding, watching, uncertainties, let us 
keep pinned on the wall before us the seven 
saving food virtues — LESS WHEAT, LESS 
MEAT, LESS FAT, LESS SUGAR, MILK 
FREELY BUT WITHOUT WASTE, 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES IN PLEN- 
TY. NO HOARDING OR WASTING - 
and whatever needs may arise, this help at 
least will not have been spent in vain. The 
chances are that it will win for the world 
that almost forgotten Happy New Year. 


Harper and Bros., $1.00 
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The See-Saw 


Continued from page 18 


touched him — she cared for his welfare, at 
least. Marcia had said nothing about his 
looking ill. 

“Tve been home,” he burst out violently, 
“and I've come away. I don’t know that [ll 
ever go back. Marcia—Marcia—" he 
stopped. How was he going to tell Letla of 
Marcia’s suspicion — and yet he must. He 
must protect Leila — that elevator boy —— 

“I know what you're going to say,” said 
Leila, in a low voice. “You're going to say 
that Marcia doesn’t want you to see me 
again. I suppose she’s right, Hlarleth. It's 
been perfect madness, of course. But I- 
I'm not sorry.” 

This was pretty good work, even for Leila. 
And it was exceedingly effective, as she had 
meant it to be—a balm to the man’s 
wounded amour-propre. He sat down beside 
her and took her hands in his. 

“You'll have to be awfully brave, Leila,” 
he said. “I’ve got something painful to tell 
you — it’s going to hurt you. Last night 
something happened out at the house 
chauffeur got drunk and threatened the other 
servants, or something like that, and Marcia 
locked herself up in her room and tried to find 
me by telephone. She called up everywhere, 
and finally the captain at Delmonico’s, you 
know, told her that you and I had been there 
and had just left. And then she called up 
this house and the boy at the switchboard 
told her that you and T had come in and gone 
up to this apartment and that he had been 
ordered not to — to disturb us » 
“QYH!” she cried. “Oh — how abominable 

—what a dreadful, horrible lie! I 
don’t believe it, Harleth — I don't believe it. 
She made it up — to frighten us!” 

“By God,” said Harleth Crossey, thought- 

fully, “I wonder if she did?” 


“She must have ” cried Leila, pursuing her « 


advantage. “She must have! You must 
know that none of the boys would ever dare 
lo say a thing like that of a tenant in the 
apartment. Why, I wonder you were taken 
in by it at all! It’s the most transparent, 
outrageous thing I ever heard of! Oh. T can 
understand that she might be angry with me, 
Harleth — but that she should suggest such 
a thing about me —— ” 

It was the one thing needed to put the final 
seal on his anger and resentment. “Leila - 
1 — 1 believe you're right. I— I don’t see 
why I didn’t think of it. And yet — it isn’t 
like Marcia. I suppose —I suppose she 
hesn’t been having exactly a good time out of 
all this.” 

Now it was Leila who flung out her hands 
and caught his. “Have we?” she asked, with 
intensity. “Have we been having a good 
time out of all this, Harleth? When we knew 

no matter how much we — cared — it — 
it was all—no use —and wrong — and — 
oh — for me it’s been — torment.” 

This was plain speaking and it required an 
adequate answer. But for the life of him, 
Harleth Crossey could not give it. He went 
back to the story of Marcia and the elevator 
hoy. 

“T can see, now,” he said, “what a clumsy 
fabrication it was. She only said it to draw 
me out — to make me deny it. I'm glad I 
didn’t.” 

“You didn’t deny it!” cried Leila, con- 
sternation succeeding pathos. “But Har- 
leth — Harleth — what sort of a scandal will 
we be involved in? Oh, now she'll think — 
what won't she think!” 

“People have got to do more than think 
to make a real scandal,” explained Harleth, 
somewhat acridly. “There's got to be posi- 
tive proof.” 

A longish silence followed this information. 
It was broken at last by Leila. 

* But what — what is Marcia going to do?” 
she asked. She would have liked to ask a 
much plainer question, but she thought this 
was far enough to venture at the present 
moment. 

“T don’t know,” said Harleth, frowning. 
“She talked a lot of wild stuff about leaving 
me and then she flew out of the room, crying.” 

Leila eyed him appraisingly. It was pretty 
evident that she would not be able to get any 
accurate account of what had happened from 
him while he continued in this state of mind. 
She wished heartily that he would go so that 
she would have a chance to think things out 
a bit and lay her plans for the future. An- 
other unpleasant thought was that if by any 
chance Marcia was having him followed, she 
did net think he ought to stay too long with 


‘is quarrel with his wife. 
sa real sigh and a feeling 


her right afte~ 
She sighed 
one. 

“T think { better go,” she ventured. 
“Td rather be aone a while and try to — to 
get control of my feelings. I'm dreadfully 
shaken by all this. It seems so cruel — so 
unnecessary. I don’t want to send you away 
from me, Harleth, but IT think that, for the 
present — we ought to be a little — dis- 
creet.” 

It was not a very fortunate word. Harleth 
Crossey wanted sympathy, understanding, 
confirmation that what he had done had been 
right, a little subtle plaster of devotion, and 
admiration, and now this woman, for whom, 
as he mentally told himself, he had let himself 
in for the most disagreeable consequences, 
told him that she — and he — must be dis- 
creet. It was well for Leila that she recog- 
nized her mistake as soon as the words had 
left her lips. She ran to him, and caught his 
arm. 

“Oh, what a selfish, selfish thing Iam,” she 
cried, earnestly, convincingly sincere, “even 
to think of myself when you are in such dis- 
tress. Poor Harleth — you poor, poor boy! 
Stay as long as I can be the slightest comfort 
to you —— T know what you must be feeling. 
I know I'm to blame for it. Oh, if T could only 
make it up to you.” 

“You're not to blame, Leila, any more than 
Iam,” he said, forgetting his resentment of a 
moment before and relaxing into a gentle 
mournfulness. “But it’s sweet and charac- 
teristic of you to want to take all the blame 
yourself. But no — I'm not going to stay.” 

In the end she persuaded him to stay — 
and even to join her at her delayed dinner. 
Under the relaxing influence of food and drink 
and candle-light and her tactful gentleness, 
Harleth grew more cheerful, less tragic and 
more like himself. They avoided by tacit 
consent the subject that was uppermost in 
their minds and talked of other things. At 
times, long silences would come upon them. 
They were net unpleasant — these silences. 
No—rather companionable and intimate. 
There was something almost domestic about 
this téte-a-téte meal, the smart white-aproned 
maid; the very food was home fare. It all 
gave a feeling of security, of tranquillity, of 
established relations, of dignified confidence 
in themselves — wholly fictitious, but none 
the less comfortable. But dinner was got 
through and an hour later, when Harleth 
finaly went, neither of them had mentioned 
again the name of Marcia, or her possible 
intentions. 

At leaving, Harleth had said, making his 
voice as casual as possible: “T think Pll stay 
in town at the club for a few days. You can 
find me there if you want me.” 

And Leila had said, playfully: “And I 
think I shall stay at the St. Quentin for a few 


days. You can find me there if you want 
me!” 
From which simple sentences, certain 


things were obvious. She knew that he vas 
telling her that the breach between him and 
Marcia was serious. And she was replying 
that she understood — and that she would 
wail. 


T was an integral part of Harleth Crossey’s 
nature to take himself out of touch of any- 
thing disagreeable and to shift th. necessity 
of action to the other person most concerned. 
Hence, the few days at the club. If he ab- 
sented himself, matters would inevitably 
adjust themselves. Marcia would see how 
unreasonable and foolish she was to try to 
deceive him about that message (he was thor- 
oughly indignant about that — not only 
because she tried to deceive him but because 
she temporarily succeeded) and she would 
do the sensible thing — make the situation 
possible in some way —he did not try to 
determine what or how. On one thing he was 
firm — that he was not going to give up an 
innoeent and gratifying friendship because 
he happened to be married. He was sure 
that, in the end, Marcia w@uld be reasonable 
enough to see that he could not be expected 
to do that. He refused to look at the facts in 
the case, save at his own particular angle of 
convenience and indulgence. He threw the 
burden of working out the situation on her, 
and he was determined not to be placated. 
Marcia Crossey was more generous and 
more just. She had flung herself out of her 
little sitting-room away from that talk with 
Harleth because she could not endure the 


pain of it. It reduced her again to chaos of 


How Scientists 


Clean Their Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


The facts stated here have been widely known for some years among 


dentists and scientific men. 


But they were not presented 


to the public until proved beyond dispute. 


People who know-—-by the hundreds 
of thousands — are changing their teeth- 
cleaning methods. And these are the 
reasons. 


The old methods proved inadequate. 
The best-brushed teeth too often discol- 
ored and decayed. Despite the wide use 
of the tooth brush, statistics show that 
tooth troubles have constantly increased. 


Science found the reason in a slimy 
film. You can feel it with your tongue. 
It is constantly forming, and it clings. 
It gets into crevices, hardens and stays. 


That film is the cause of most tooth 
troubles, and the old methods could not 
end it. 


That film-coat absorbs stains, and the 
teeth seem discolored. It hardens into 
tartar. It helds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Also of many other scrious diseases. 


It is therefore best to brush teeth in 
ways which can end the film. 


Four years ago a way was found to 
combat that film efficiently. It has now 
been proved by thousands of tests. Today 
it is embodied in a dentifrice called Pep 
sodent, and we ask you to test it yourself. 


Make This Home Test 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albu- 
minous matter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to constantly pre- 
vent its accumulation. 


This is not as simple as it seems. 
Pepsin must be activated, and the usual 
method is an acid, harmful to the teeth. 
So pepsin long seemed barred. 


It is now made possible, because science 
found a harmless, activating method. 
Five governments have already granted 
patents. That method is employed in 
Pepsodent. 


Many teeth-cleaning methods, widely 
proclaimed, have later been found ineffi- 
cient. So Pepsodent was submitted to 
repeated clinical tests, under able author- 
ities, before this announcement. 


Tocay it is proved beyond question. 
And the object now is to bring it quickly 
into universal use. 


The method is to offer all a special 
tube for test. Send the coupon for it, 
with 10 cents. Use it like any tooth 
paste, and watch results. 


Note how clean the teeth feel aiter 
using. Mark the absence of the film. 
See how teeth whiten how they glisten 

as the fixed film disappears. 


Let Pepsodent thus prove itself. See 
its uniqve results, know the reason for 
them. After that, you will not be con 


tent to return to old methods of teeth- 
cleaning. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


SPECIAL 10-CENT TUBE 


A size not sold in Drug Stores 
THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 305, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 
Enclosed find 10 cents for a Special 
Tube of Pepsodent. 
Name 


Address 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 


Pa 


REG. U.S. 


SQ 


PAT. OF F. 


en 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—-Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
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The See-Sau 


thewht armel 


i paralysis of action. but did net 
destroy her purpose That she must leave 


him. and free him soon as she could, she 


was determined but how to go about it? 
She must see lawyers, she must write Aunt 
Janey, she must make some arrangement 
thout omew here es, but where? 
The ugly practicality of the formalities of 
breaking up her married life and all its en 
iromment seemed the last touch of cruelty 
be lon months of distress 
that had preceded the final catastrophe had 
weakened and unnerved She was lielp 
less ane alone hrinking from her ordeal and 
erushed under tl vewht of ul It wus se 
that Curtis Jenni found her the day after 


the Club the 
Appleton had remarked, as he curv 
the 


uneasy about her 
night before 
Pimms 
in, that he had just seen Cre 


train back to town, look ny is Timmy pre 
fanely expressed it, there being only men 
present, “like active hell and damnation 

Whereupon Jason Hooker said that) he 


yet exactly what be 


le pea rossey 


that he rotter Jennings had said 
nothin Pwiee he had started to 
that evening thinking he would call up 
Marcia mel twiee be gone 
cided Tt was late ane ~ probally wort 
nd he reasoned, if Harleth bid 
heen home in the mood Timmy deserihed 
Phere was nothing to prevent his clroppong in 
it ten time the next da though He took 


n earlier train from town toe doi 


ue tmosphere of the house. as he went 
in. Was stranwely still ane unhappy 


Sako, under his Japanese he- 
traved’ a distinet relief at seeing Mista 
Jenning but he came dewn with the mes- 
sage, Missa Crossa cannot Solly 
Curtis sent him back again Tell her it’s 
ery important he said. “She must see 


ne. And presently Mareia came down it 
white, stricken Marcia. The frail transpar 
enev of the hand she held out to him brought 
a queer sob into Curtis Jennings’ throat and 
for a moment he couldnt i ak at all 

“1 don't know what to do, Curt satel 
Marcia “T just don't know what to doo 
She began as though he knew everything and 
would understand what she meant. “TP don't 
know where to start At first, TE thought I 
couldn't see vou and then IT thought that 


voud he Ip 

‘TH help wou, Marcia, promised Curt, 
huskily 

“Ht isn't as if | didn’t care for Harleth, 
( urt he went on, thinking aloud “It's 


<o much for him that I must 
do evervthing in a way that won't hurt him 
that ll be the best for him. You see that, 
don't vou? But how am I te go about it? 
You're a lawyer, Curt you can tell me 
what T must do first and where to go.” 
Curtis Jennings moistened his lips before 
yong to get a 


hecause ecare 


vou re 


spoke “You 


divorce?” he asked hesitatingly 
Yes suid Marcia, nodding her head 
wearily, “ves And, of course, | must leave 


this house and go some where else 
‘Marcia.’ asked Curt, “are you — are you 
yvorng to sie in this State? There's only 


one ground vou know Have you got any 


evidence that that 
Her tired eves looked at him comprehend- 
ingly, and a little light came into them. 


“No.” she said, “Im not going to get a 
divorce in this State. But ean’t I go and live 
ind then, after a while “é 
eager to spare 


somew he r 
“Yes, of course.” he said 
her. “There are lots of places you can go and 
live for a vear or two, establish a residence, 
vou know, and and everything would be 
very simple 
‘Only let it be as soon as 


“The sooner it's 


you can, ( urt,” 
she urged over, the better, 
now 

“Well, vou know, Marcia,” he said, hesi- 
tatingly., “I'm no good at handling that sort 
of thing, My business is just estates and 
guardiansbips and things like that. But Tl 
take you to a firm who's up in all this business 
aml who can look out for your interests a 
vreat deal better than I can Not that I 
wont 

He patised 
through the hail 
Harleth’s 


stretched arms 


Some one was hurrying 

The door was flung open 
mother entered with out- 
She did not notice Curt 
she did not even see him but she ran to 
Marcia, and caught her close. Tears were 
streaming down her fine old face — she 
was crying as pitifully as a 
‘ hild 

can't believe it,” she sobbed. “T can't 
I've heard these things all along, 


simply, as 


believe it 


and T thought it was just another piece of 
Harleth’s folly and headstrongness. But 
to-day IT went to him at his office vs 
Marcia checked her. “Don’t. mother.” 
she begged, “you see, Curt’s here.” 
“Oh, what does matter who's here?” 
“Everyone knows, 
Forgive 


erted the older woman 


or will know was 


Curt — Pm not myself you see —— can't 
understand couldn't believe — oh) Mar 
cla, Marcia tell me are vou gomg te 


leave hom?” 


just gomy sunt Curt, precipitatels 


oe Pi come again — or vou can send for 

me. He ducked out in haste 
“What has he dene? asked) Harleth’s 

mother, “Cant vou forgive him, Marcia’ 


Oh. know how he ts headstrong. selfish 
self-willed. know vou havent had an easy 
time with him his father and didnt 
with him. either, He'll 
have his own way, oo matter what hut ppens 
But he isnt) all bad) Mareia lies just 
foolish and obstinate she broke off in 
tears, but) Marcia, though she put her arms 
thout her. did not ery 

“T know “T know it isnt 
that, mother You don't 
Harleth tome. net angry with him. ner 
trving to punish him. Tt isn’t that ean't 
forgive him. just it's just that he 
doesn t care forme any longer, mother he's 
stopped loving me. He isn’t mine — ans 
Dont vou see that the only thing for 
just soon as 


have an easy time 


she said 
need to explain 


there 
me to do is to leave him free 
Lean? What sort of a life would we have if 
I tried to stay with him?’ Don't ery don't 
ery. You've been so dear to me T can't bear 
to see you suffer like this. But don’t vou see, 
Ive vot to do it?” 

“Tean’t bear to «we you suffering. either.” 
cried Mrs “You've 


been like my own child to me | 


Crossey, passionately. 
You're a real 
daughter, Marcia, and you don't know how 
dear you are to me. It's all Harleth’s fault 

| know it — and Tm his mother. When | 
think of you and Baby here in this great 
house — oh, come home with me, dear, won't 
you? Come and stay with me. That will 
show everyone what father and L think of 
you — it’s the only thing I can do for you.” 


“But, mother,” Marcia hesitated. 
do that — then there won't be any one who 
really cares for Harleth who'll be easily ac- 


cessible for him. He wouldn't want to come 
to you if T were there. And I'm afraid he’s 
going to need you, terribl 
“Oh.” cried the other. 

think of Harleth, Marcis. 
son — but he’s wrong in 
vomng to sity he's right, ever 
mother” 


don't need to 
ow he’s my 
nd Pm not 
wotgh Tam his 


MUST think of Harleth.” insisted Mar- 

cm. cant help it. I 
haven't stopped loving him — it’s he who's 
stopped loving me. He's my husband — he’s 
everything in the world to me.” 

“Then what are you going to do?” asked 
Mrs. Crossey. “And what about Baby?” 

“Baby's mine” said Marcia. won't 
give him up even for a second. Tf Harleth 
tries —— but he wouldn't. He's never been so 
dreadfully fond of Baby, anyway. I don't 
think many men know what to do with a very 
little baby, mother. But T thought when he 
was older — real boy it would lx 
different.” 

“And your house!” bemoaned Mrs. Cros- 
sey. “This beautiful house!” 

Mareia looked around it indifferently. 
“LT thought T cared about it, too.” she said, 
“but LT dont. Everything here makes me 
think — you know — ™ her chin quivered. 

“Come home with me for to-night, any- 
way.” said Mrs. Crossey, hopelessly.“ You 
and Baby. [| want vou to talk with father. 
You will do that, Mareia, won't you?” 

Marcia hesitated. She did not want to go. 
It was the beginning of the end. She looked 
at her mother-in-law and noted the deepening 
of the wrinkles in her handsome old face, the 
anxiety in the tear-red old eyes that slanted 
ever so little — like Harleth’s. She saw the 
entreaty and, most of all, she saw the genuine 
affection and the desire to help and shelter 
her. Yes, she must go — for this one night. 
It was useless to sit at home nursing her 
misery. 

“Tl go,” she said, at last. 

Marcia Crossey put off the inertia of her 
grief with all the determination of her pride. 
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The People’s Hour 


by Daniel Henderson 


T is the people’s hour, and kings 
Are strangling in the web they spun! 
No more the thirsting bayonet springs: 


The last red drop h 


as run. 


War flees us with his hideous train 
Of woe and pestilence and dearth! 

The priest rebuilds the ruined fane 
Christ’s peace returns to earth! 


We rear the roof and drive the plow 
Among the wreckage War has left: 

All blighted things will quicken now 
Except the hearts bereft. 


And those staunch hearts that were our shields — 
Our dead, yet deathless, warrior throng 
May sleep in peace in Flanders’ fields: 
e made no truce with Wrong! 


It is the people’s hour! 


We leap 


To seize the sceptre and the crown! 
That freedom won with blood we keep. 
And naught shall tread us down! 


And yet 


the Liberty we gain 


May set more than we reckon free! 
Lo! strains forever at his chain 
Our arch-foe, Anarchy! 


It is the people's hour so long 
As Justice rules the heart of man! 
Soe long as Brotherhood is strong, 
And Law controls the plan! 


Not ours the strength to shape, Lord God, 
The goal and glory of our race! 
We sunder the rod — 


Keep Thou the 


ilot’s place! 
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She made her sacrifice without any appeal for 
pity or even for sympathy. In those first 
bewildering days of readjustment, she 
wrapped herself in an even commonplaceness 
of manner and of speech. She set herself to 
the hard business before her with an obvious 
wish to get it through without dramaties 
She would not even give her friends the 
privilege of being obviously sympathetic 
Some of them —-those who knew her 
the least — murmured that she seemed a 
bit hard. 

But there were others who knew that she 
was merely hiding her heart that daws 
might not peck at it. The Raymonds and the 
Ilarts were more than kind. And Belle 
Perey came out and stayed with her through 
the ordeal of closing the house and letting 
such servants go as she would not require for 
herself, and receiving Aunt Janey — for Aunt 
Janey insisted on coming to her to share her 
exile. 

*Tt was Curt Jennings, though, who was her 
tower of strength. He had brought lawyers 
to her —— Wilder and Clarke. They had de- 
cided that New Jersey would be the best 
State for Marcia to establish residence in. 
Curt Jennings went himself and reviewed 
the residence possibilities of some dozen 
towns and small cities. Having satisfied him- 
self as to the place, he thereupon turned his 
attention to choosing a proper house for her 
Ile even superintended her moving and 
installation. Wasson and Imogen, now 
united almost ludicrously harmonious 
marriage, went with Marcia, and so did 
Nurse and Cook. Aunt Janey’s maid, Bocock. 
was also of the entourage. 

The one thing that Curt Jennings did, 
however, in which he took greatest satisfac- 
tion, was his first interview with Harleth 
Crossey. le went to him to tell him that 
Marcia had put matters into his hands and, 
therefore, he would be obliged to ask Harleth 
for specific information as to his intentions, 
and the address of his lawyers. It gave him 
keen pleasure to see Marcia’s husband writhe 
under his blunt questions. Strange — he had 
always liked Crossey well enough before he 
began making such a fool of himself, he 
thought, but now he wanted to smash him in 
the face. His manner held the suggestion 
of his contempt and antagonism, not very 
well concealed, either. And it was from 
Curt Jennings, Curt, whom he had always 
liked honestly and freely, that it was first 
brought home to Harleth Crossey how what 
he had done appeared to those ‘who knew 
him 

Up to this time be had been inclosed in his 
complete self-confidence. His mother’s tears 
and his father’s remonstrances he had been 
used to all his life, hence they were dis- 
counted. Marcia had lost her hold over him 
and her power to bring him to himself under 
the subtle rule of Leila. The whirl of anger 
and resentment and imagined injury into 
which he had been swept by Marcia’s ar- 
raignment of him and his discovery of her 
supposed deception, had lasted well under 
Leila’s artful fostering. He had thought of 
himself as an injured and innocent party. 
Further, he chose to consider Marcia's 
departure from their home and her subse- 
quent consultation with lawyers as a wilful 
effort to coerce him into submission to her 
wishes. He said as much to Curt. 


“JF Marcia thinks,” he had said, looking 
heavily across his great mahogany desk 
at Curt, who sat stiffly opposite, “if Marcia 
thinks that I'm to be driven to submit meekly 
to her whims and humors by going to such 
lengths, she’s very much mistaken.” 

“So far as I can see,” said Curt, bitingly. 
“no such thought has entered Marcia’s mind. 
She wants to get an absolute divorce from 
you, in a quiet decent way. She doesn't 
want any money from you, but she does want 
to keep your child — though she won't pre- 
vent your seeing him at any time you wish — 
at your mother’s house, you understand. 
You'd better accept the conditions, Crossey, 
and not make things any more difficult for 
yourself, or for Marcia, either, than they 
are. 

“Might as weil keep your advice to your- 
self, Curt,” said Harleth, huffily. “I dare 
say my lawyers will have a thing or two to 
say about it. [ should think you'd have tried 
to make Marcia see what an outrageous 
business all this is, anyway. She's behaving 
like an hysterical, flighty —— ” 

To Harleth Crossey’s intense surprise, 
Curtis Jennings jumped to his feet and 
pounded the desk between them with his 
clenched fist. “You shut your damned 
mouth,” he shouted. “You're not fit te 
mention your wife’s name!” 


| To be continued | 
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The Safety Razor 
of the Allies 


HE ‘Ever-Ready’ gets that friendly smile of ap- 

probation on every frontier, from the civilian 
and fighting men of every Nation. The English, 
the French, the Italians, the Americans ~all wear 
the ‘Ever-Ready’ smile of victory. 


That smile is the unfailing recognition of the most 
compact, handiest, cleanest, quickest shaving kit 
known. It’s the seal of approval of the keen cutting, 
lasting edge of ‘Ever-Ready’ Blades that shave the 
toughest, thickest, wind-hardened beard without 
pull or smart. 
Extra ‘Ever-Ready’ Radio Blades 6 for 40c 

‘Ever-Ready’ Razors and Blades are sold the World Over 
AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Makers of the famous ‘Ever-Ready’ Shaving Brushes. 
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The kighty Thousand Members of 
e merica eacue 
ye 
he 
4 “Ne . sta 
Keep the Home Fires Burning Brightly nm 
lool 
“I 
my 
cou 
° ab 
A Clarion Call for All Humanity | 
and 
) N the sixteenth of December the ill y { felt, 
“this Keok Read Crass will be vin what at) has l ou msiwer Finally. at the end of those eighteen hours F 
: hoy named its Christmas Roll Call the orderlies had to half carry, half lead I ‘ 
| = = This is a call to every man and and opportunities which were theirs before him from the room, fils hands end arms 
worn in the United States to put himself, the War were temporarily paralyzed, and he her 
f ae md herself, on record as standing for the The most patriotic and beautiful Chirist- not able to stand alone. Yet the moment Nee 
O} reat) principles of humanity and merey, mas gift) which American citizen can he had recovered strength sufficiently ripe 
EVERY BODY which have found expression in that wonder- make to any one this year is anannual to work, he was back on duty once more. eis 
A ful organization known as the American membership in the Red Cross. is another little instance of how the he h 
Red Cross And the only Way se to put Nearly two thousand years age Phree Red ¢ ross can bring comfort and_ relief love 
bet oneself on record is by becoming a member, Wise Men came out of the East) bringing mental relief in this case. 
on these tamGhatee beaks we Phe present drive will last for one weel vifts like those that we, through the Red It happened while the “My America the : 
given for the asking and every- nd is particularly te secure the one-dollor Cross. offer to-day: gold with which we Editor was at the Red Cross headquarters nge 
thing shown and described in none! memberships, theugh there are. oo build up ruined villages and little broken talking over the plans for the new member- ture 
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Mamma Americana 
[Continued from page 22} 


her again of that trip to Rome, made three 
years before with his father, when they had 
heard the orazione per la sagra dei mille, 
standing only a few feet away from D’An- 
nunzio himself. 

“My boyhood was over,” Mario said, 
looking up into her face with earnest eyes. 
“Twas aman. An Italian. I consecrated 
myself on that day to the service of my 
country. I remember that Babbo cried like 
a baby. But I was cold as ice — there was 
no blood in my veins, only resolve and hatred 
and exaltation. If you could know what I 
felt, you would want me to go to-day.” 


Well, that apparently 
She stroked his head and 
smiled down at him. He had not suspected 
her secrets, either. Pumpkins in the sun, 
New England farmhouses and the smell of 
ripe raspberries in upland pastures— He 
was the product of this beautiful country; 
he had sung its songs, prayed its prayers and 
loved its skies. In his heart there was the 
music of fountains playing in marble basins, 
the silver-gray of olive slopes, the black foli- 
age of old cypresses, the beauty of architec- 
ture that was as mysterious and as radiant as 
light. All these things were behind his eyes. 
And she could not wholly understand. 
Never could. Because these things were not 
hers 

She smiled a little when she remembered 
her struggle to make Mario say “mother.” 
That had been the homage and the recogni- 
tion she had craved. Mario had tried, but 
his trying was so reluctant that she surren- 
dered to mamma americana without letting 
him see how hurt she was. She loved him so! 
From her tragic and unspoken loneliness she 
watched hi i youth in a garden 
where she could not go. In her humility, she 
fancied her own garden too meager to offer 
him. He walked in that other with Gian 
Fabio, between cypress rows that towered 
against an Italian sky. She watched, seeing 
their eyes meet, hearing the murmur of their 
Tuscan voices, glimpsing now and then the 
sumptuous color of their dreams. 

And then war—their war, not hers! 
Gian Fabio had gone at once, leaving her 
alone in the big house in the Via Biancoli, for 
Mario was sent to Rome to finish his training. 
For three years she had waited there, not 
caring much about the War itself, as some- 
thing remote from her understanding, some- 
thing entirely theirs. Now and then Gian 
Fabio came back, tired, quivering, and silent 
His blond beard was white now and there was 
a look of fearful questioning in his eyes. He 
spoke with mad pride of Italy and Italy's 
fighters — Cadorna, Diaz, the men in the 
ranks. Gian Fabio had fought in the Carso 
and had seen the fall of Gorizia. When the 
lialian armies retreated to the Piave, he was 
reported lost. But he came back to the Via 
Biancoli once more, a ghost of a man but 
still unbeaten, still burning with that pride 
which had always consumed him. He stayed 
long enough to make sure of his wife’s safety, 
thanked her for her courage and rushed away 
to that hair-line of resistance, the Piave. 
She felt that Gian Fabio held the enemy 
away with his own body. Even then, it was 
hot her war. 

Only once had Gian Fabio mentioned this 
to her. He wrote to her when America chal- 
lenged Germany. “If they fight with us, you 
and I will be so close, my dear. I am glad for 
you. I am proud.” 

Proud! She hoped that Mario would hear; 
she put Gian Fabio’s letter next to her heart. 
She began to read the newspapers again, and 
went often to Mass, carrying her head 
proudly as if she wore an invisible crown. 


I she could know! 


was not possible. 


* heard her thoughts. 


When Mario came back she told him what 
Gian Fabio had written her. 

know,” he said. “They're going 
to fight. But not here, not for us. In 
France.” 

There had been bitterness in his voice, 
unintentional, the quick bitterness of hurt 
pride. “They can’t understand,” he cried. 
“They don’t know what we're fighting for.” 

“Tt's so far away,” she apologized, feeling 
the old pain in her heart again, “ America. 
They can’t understand.” 

“Of course not.” He stooped over to kiss 
her, laughing. “Silly mamma americana, 
why on earth should you care? This is our 
war.” 

She felt just then that she had lost him 
forever. When he had gone back to Rome she 
did what she believed Gian Fabio would 
want her to do. She opened the house in the 
Via Biancoli to convalescent wounded, and 
in caring for them forgot her loneliness. But 
she destroyed Gian Fabio’s letter and stopped 
reading the papers. Why not? This wasn’t 
her war, they had said. She felt herself in 
exile from the greatest dream of all . . . 

* Mamma!” 

She opened her eyes. Mario was staring 
at her with something watchful and intent in 
his expression. He was listening to some- 
thing. For a brief instant she fancied he had 
Then she realized what 
it was. There was music somewhere — Oh, 
yes, she was quite mad! She could hear, very 
loud and distinct, a fife playing “Dixie,” 
drum beating, the thunder of feet — her own 
heart, of course! 

Suddenly letting go of her hands, Mario 
jumped up, and she got to her feet unsteadily. 
afraid of the look in his eyes. 

“* Mamma!” he said again in a loud voice. 

* Mamma americana, they’ re coming! 

“Who are coming?” she asked. 

He put his arm around her waist and 
turned her about so that she faced San Sul- 
pice and the setting sun. The screaming fife 
filled her with an ecstasy that was the more 
terrible because she did not believe it to be 
real. She leaned against Mario’s arm: her 
breath faint. her mind confused, tears dazing 
her eyes. “Dixie!” Could Mario hear it? 
Could he hear what went on in her heart? 
Could he hear? 

“Senti!” she heard him say. 
americano.” 


“Tinno 


HE felt his arm tighten around her. Sud- 
denly staring through her tears she saw a 
flash of color at the head of the street. The 
flag! Her flag flying against the Italian sun! 
Behind it came a man in khaki, and another. 
And another. Others and others, tall, laugh- 
ing men who swung into the Piazza, crossed 
it and thundered down the Via Biancoli. 
Americans. She knew, as she watched them. 
that they were real; they were hers, she felt 
their blood and their breath rush through 
her body like fire, transforming her. Yan- 
kees. Hers. Her gift to Mario. Her offer- 
ing. Her war at last! 

She turned to Mario with a proud face. 
He was staring down at those lanky, sun- 
burned, swinging men, looking into each face 
with a joyous sort of recognition and welcome 
as if he saw in every man something familiar 
and essentially his own. 

“Mother!” he cried in English. “They 
are Americans! Do you know it? Do you 
see them? They’re ours. I am going to 
fight with them. They’re fine. Splendid. 
Fighters, every one of them! Oh, God, won't 
Babbo be proud for us, you and me?” 

Suddenly, with a stiffening of her whole 
body, she felt that she was the sword in 
Mario's hand. 
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They 


Always Marry the Girl —— Continued from page 13 


It is significant that Marcus's achievements 
at college won him no unpopularity. Marews 
was the kind of boy it is hard to dislike iu 
good-looking, impulsive, blundering, candid 
vet really able child, with boyish shrewdness 
lurking underneath his clumsy simplicities 
These were the qquailitie that endeared him 
to professors and college-mates alike: that 
endeared him to Dr. MeNally and his wife 
when Marcus spent vacations with them 
as we shall hear of later: that won for him 
the promise of a job from mard-headed 
editor of a New York paper one that, finally 
climactically, made appeal to the heart) of 
libbie Porter 


Tibbic whe was christened Elizabeth 
but who was of such a sweetness that it was 
much more natural to call her Tibbie wits 


the niece of the leading banker in Cherry 
vale, and came there to visit the summer 
following Mareus’s graduation and preced 
ing his high enterprise in New York Phe 
very first meeting of the two young people 
was romantic 

They met at a dance at the house o 
the girls in Mareus’s “crowd It was an 
informal affair, with dancing in the parlors 
ond Japanese lanterns on the pore hes to vie 
sith the moon above Mareus almost didn't 
to that dance, because it was a hot night 


f one of 


ind he was interested in some writing. But 
fate often achieves her greatest triumphs by 
the narrowest margins and, at the last min- 
ute. for no definable reason, he changed his 
mind and his clothes, and went to the party 


H" saw the new girl the first minute he 
arrived: young men generally see a new 
virl the first minute And this one, as Marcus 
at once pereeived, was tremendously pretty, 
with ruffled dusky hair and wonderful dark 
eves and a sweet smile \lso she appeared 
to be a marvelous dancer. Marcus's bore 
dom deserted him. and he tried to get intro- 
chuced lut fate loves to tease awhile when 
she is planning her worst, so she interposed 
mnoving trifles to delay the critical moment 
Marcus hadn't vet met the new girl when, 
after nearly an hour, he strolled off by him- 
self for a smoke. There was a sort of little 
tower-extension at the back of one of the 
porch ind he 
happen d te go that 


And this was the first chapter. The last 
chapter, up to the time Marcus brought his 
quandary to Dr. MeNally, occurred some 
few days before this eventful interview 

During the intermediate chapters — the 
voung lovers’ story had gone rushing through 
the haleyou epoch of first love: through the 
blissful period of discovering that love to 
each other: through an agonizing pause of 
learning that Tibbie’s father, an eminently 
successful and practical man, looked with 
clisfaver a stutor handicapped not 
with poverty, but alse with such nebulous 
plans for the future as are embodied in“ writ 
ig to be brutally coneise, Mr. Porter 
stigmatized all writers as “loafers”; througle 
the madly rapturous stage of resolving to 
cle fy all opposition and run away together 
and then, on the very eve of their elopement, 
to the déhdele of Tibbie’s sudden, unlooked- 
for, and le Mare Us 
cision that, after all, their marriage might be 
i mistake 

The reason for her reluctance made her, 
eventually, seem but the sweeter her 


preposterous de- 


lover 

They had met out in the darkness of her 
uncle’s summer-house; no moon now, for- 
tunately, for Mareus had been forbidden to 
call 

“Marcus,” she began, nervously fingering 
the inexpensive ring which he had given her 
and which she could wear only in secret, 
“T've been thinking. Perhaps father all 
of them — are right, after all.” 

Marcus caught the hand with the ring and 
imprisoned it 

“Tibbie!” he cried reproachfully 
I know it'll be hard sledding — and that 
vou've got better chances. But I thought—” 

“Oh, it’s not that, Mareus! Her 
voiwe faltered and broke 

“What is it, then, darling?” he begged 
huskily. “Tell me what it is!” 

“It's not anything to do with me, Marcus; 


dou 


it's you.” 
“What's wrong with me?” asked Marcus 
“Oh. wrong with you that’s 
just it' You're so talented and you've got 


“T know IT won't want to,” she said, “but 
when a thing's in one’s nature, one doesn't 
know when it might crop out. Pd try — Pd 
want to try but Pm afraid, maybe 

“You are thinking of the hard times!” 
interrupted Marcus fiercely, cruel as youth 
is cruel. “And you don’t love me, else you'd 
never talk that way!” 

Tibbie cringed under his dreadful charge, 
but she bravely held her ground 

“T do — that’s just it. T love you a mil- 
lion times more than IT do myself. 1 think 
Til die without you.” 

“Pm not asking you to die without me.” 
said young Marcus gloomily, “but live 
with me.” 

She put her hand back in his 


“PDLEASE don't talk that) way.” she 

begged. “Tm trying so hard to be 
sensible. [t's hard, because P've never been 
trained to be sensible. And now, when 
father —and your mother — your mother 
doesn’t approve of me for your wife, Marcus 
I know 

“We're the two that’s getting married,” 
said) Marcus curtly 

“Yes, but you ll be the one to suffer most. 
That's what afraid of. [ don't want to 
“ive you up — but Oh, Marcus!” 

In the end it was sweet, flighty little Tibbie 
who gained the victory over tempestuous, un- 
reasoning Mareus. And. instead of their 
running away together, Tibbie packed her 
trunks and went conventionally back to her 
own home, while Mareus packed his and 
went to the job in New York. In the in- 
terim he had time to lose the last vestige of 
his resentment against Tibbie; her unsel- 
fish renunciation of him took on a more and 
more noble glow; she had been dazzling 
enough before but, now, as in the fairy-tale, 
Cinderella in her splendid raiment showed 
the Prince how alluring she could be, se, te 
Marcus, his adored one appeared a veritable 
angel in her new spiritual garb of concern for 
him 

Marcus wes in this state of mind, a state 
of mind that made it impossible for him to 
settle down to his new work. when he re- 
solved to lay his troubles before Dr. MeNally. 

Now, Dr. McNally 
was a quite natural 
choice fora confidant 


way Rambler roses 
and hone Vstit kh were 
growing up the sides 
of the porch ane 
through the leaves 
one could see a big 
full moon just com 
ing up 

And there, tipoten 
ing up to smell the 
honeysuckle, stood 
the new yirl, all 
Mareus 


would 


ilomne 
thought he 
never forget the way 
he looked that mo 
tent the moon 
ligeht splashing littl 
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effect? Our great new series. 
Earth,” by Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, will answer came time for Bill 


such questions. 
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How Will Germany Replenish Her Man-Power? 


how will they 


It begins in the February McClure’s. 


First, because he had 
been the friend of 
young Marcus's 
father years before 
he became the friend 
of young Marcus 
himself. boys, 
Boyer pére and Bill 
McNally had been 
the Damon and 
Pythias of Cherry- 
vale; but when it 


Polygamy 


to go to college, the 
MeNallys moved 
back to the east 
whence they had 


leafy shadows all 


white 


over her 
dress, and pouring through a big crevice on 
her tilted-back head It caught the tendril- 
ends of her hair and looked like a halo. She 
looked so pretty he almost wished she 
wouldn't hear him and mov but she did 
She turned her head, and looked at him 
And Marcus, though he hadn't been intro- 
duced and had been trained to be conven- 
tional, didn’t want to go away. Se he sum- 
moned his daring. and said 

“TP ve been trying to meet you all evening; 
miy tame s Boye r won t you please tell me 
vours* 

And then she smiled at him a serious 
hind of little smile Mareus felt he would 
never forget and answered: 

*Tibbie Porter. But don't names and in- 
troductions seem sort of artificial and trivial 

with all these scents, and the moon, and 
everything? 

It wasn't se much what she said as the 
way she said it. In that moment, with her 
regarding him in that smiling, serious way, 
Marcus bad a sensation such as he had never 
had before. He knew, all in a rush, that she 
was the girl. But he didn't know, then, that 
in all his after-vears, probably, he would 
never smell honeysuckle or hear the “ May- 
time” waltz which the talking-machine 
was grinding out inside — without feeling a 
faint aftermath of what he felt that minute. 


such a splendid future ahead of you. You 
ean do so much!” 

“Thanks,” said Marcus, a little ungra- 
ciously “But these compliments don't 
seem to me a reason for throwing me over 
On the contrary.” 

“But, Marcus 

“Oh, there is a ‘hut. is there?” He let 
the hand, which she sought to pull away, 
escape quite easily. 

“Don't be offended, Marcus! But Ive 
heen thinking. And I'm afraid that maybe 
I'd spoil your life.” 

“Spoil my life?” amazedly. 

“Yes. You have such wonderful gifts 
Marcus heard this with comparative equa- 
nimity — “and if you were burdened with a 
flighty, extravagant girl like me 


ARCUS here lost his equanimity and 
silenced her with a kiss 

“Tf you're a flighty, extravagant girl, then 
it's w flighty, extravagant girl T love! I love 
you just as you are, and IT wouldn't have the 
least fraction of you changed! 

“And, anyway,” he continued after a mo- 
ment, with youth’s magnificent disregard of 
contradiction, “after we're married, I know 
you'll pull with me; you won't want to be 
flighty and extravagant then.” 

But Tibbie shook her head sa ily. 


emigrated and, as 
often happens, in 
divergent interests the two friends had all 
but lost touch with each other before young 
Marcus's father died. 

Marcus's mother had never met MeNally, 
but her husband often talked of this early 
friend, and she remembered to speak of him 
when young Marcus adventured into the 
far-away east. And, on his first trip to New 
York, Marcus, who needed identification to 
get a check cashed, had remembered this 
almost mythical personage and, through 
means no more miraculous than a telephone 
directory, had at once located him .in the 
wilderness of the metropolis. And, then, the 
friendship that was broken off so long ago 
was resumed through the medium of a son. 
Marcus respected and admired and liked 
Dr. McNally more than he had ever re- 
spected and admired and liked any man. 
And Dr. MeNally, on his side, developed an 
affection and interest in the young man as 
if this were the son he longed fer and did not 
have. Mrs. MeNally, too, pampered Mareus 
as though he were her own. He was invited 
to spend many of his holidays in the McNally 
home, and it was the happy domestic life 
observable there that mainly prompted the 
youth to unburden his trouble to such a fortu- 
nately married man as the doctor. 

He didn’t open the subject till some time 
after dinner, for Mrs. MeNally sat with them 


for a time in the library, sewing on some 
dainty, pink-colored trifle for one of the little 
MeNally girls. 

Marcus let his eyes linger on her in moody 
contemplation, though there was nothing 
in the appearance of the lady, sitting there 
in the glow of a rose-shaded lamp, to incite 
moodiness. Like the softly-tinted fabric in 
the gentle caress of her hands she gave 
out an effect of peaceful, beautiful, joyous 
domesticity; even when she was not talking 
or laughing, but just sitting there, head bent, 
stitching swiftly at her work. Though Mar- 
cus much liked Mrs. MeNally — “ Aunt 
Pegey™ to him, now in her presence he 
found it difficult to broach Che subject which 
was filling his thoughts. Yet neither could 
he long keep his tongue off his engrossing 
theme, so, trying to make his tone very im- 
personal, he sant in an offhand manner: 

“Say, Uncle Bill, what do you think of 
love at first sight? Do you believe in it?” 

“Love at first sight?" repeated the doctor. 

Mrs. McNally began to fold up her sewing. 

“T must go up and see whether Peggy's 
forgotten her throat spray,” she said. 

“Oh, she won't forget it,” said the father 

She sent a little nod toward their guest, so 
slight that he did not observe it, but the 
husband added obediently: 

“All right, then. You're the doctor.” 

On her way out she paused beside her hus- 
band’s chair to pat the cushion behind his 
head: he reached up and patted her hand in 
return. Then she moved on to the door; 
and to young Marcus, who was something 
of a poet and who was in a highly sentimen- 
tal mood, it seemed that the soft swishing 
of this happy lady was like choir-music heard 
in a church and, after she was gone, that 
there was the tranquil hush that follows such 
a tranquil sound. 

“You and Aunt Peggy are awfully con- 
genial, aren't you?” Marcus sighed, though 
he didn’t know it. 

Uncle Bill, who was just the kind of man 
to be called “Uncle Bill,” so ruddy and ro- 
tund and jovial was he, smiled as he proffered 
a box of cigars. 

“Guess we are. Have one of these?” 

“Thanks. But you're always telling me 
I smoke too much.” 

“T daresay. But I'm too experienced a 
doctor to prescribe the less valuable of two 
remedies. Tobacco is man’s best solace 
against woman.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Marcus 
quickly. 

“Nothing you don't know yourself,” re- 
plied the doctor drily. “And now, that 
you've confessed so much, tell me more about 
her.” 

“Confessed?” repeated Marcus rather 
stiffly. “What have I confessed?” 

“Now, Marcus, I'm forty-eight years old, 
but I haven't forgotten the ways of the 
youngsters. What's her name? What's she 
like?” 

Young Marcus cleared his throat. 

“As a matter of fact, Uncle Bill, T did 
want to have a talk with you, on a very im- 
portant subject.” 


” LL right. Now for some details,” in- 
vited Unele Bill genially. “Doesn't 
the lady return your fancy?” 

“Why should she?” said Marcus gloomils 
“A poor dub who can scarcely support him- 
self!” 

“A ‘poor dub?’ —and sometimes 
thought you were cocky! You are down, 
Marcus. But you're squirming out of my 
questions. Is she an actress?” 

“No, she is not an actress!” 

“LT don't see the reason for being indig- 
nant; actresses are often charming people 
I once knew one who was. Is she, then, the 
telephone girl at college? Or, perhaps, your 
landlady's daughter?” 

“T thought —at least I hoped —” said 
Marcus stiffly, “that you'd take the matter 
seriously, or Pd never have mentioned it.” 

Uncle Bill's face showed a certain relief 

“To was afraid you might be wanting to 
make a fool of yourself,” he said. 

“Well, maybe Tam. But perhaps 
better tell you all about it, just as it hap- 
pened.” 

“A good way,” commented the doctor. 

“While I was out home last summer, a girl 
came to town to visit.” 

“Oh, those visiting girls!” 

“She was visiting the Porters. He's the 
banker out home. She's his niece.” 
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“Ah.” murmured incorrigible Unele Bill 
“The banker's niece — that’s not 
“It's worse than that,” returned Mareus 
of humor. “Her father’s an 
made tons of money, She's 


so bad.” 


without trace 
oil promoter 
an heiress.” 

“Great Seott, you've fallen in love with 
aun heiress! TI didn’t know vou had so much 
sanity in your idealistic head!” 

“She's a darling; no one could help falling 
in love with her?” replied Marcus with dig- 
nity. 

“Of Corse 
doctor hastily 
me about it as it happened.” 


not, of course net.” agreed the 
“Bat you were going to tell 


ELL began Mareus, and he nar- 

rated that) portentous first) meeting 
girl in the moonlight with her 
smile, and the seent of the 
and the strains of the “ May- 
so suddenly. he 


the sweet 
serious 
honeysuckle, 
time” waltz when, all 
had realized that this was the girl. 

When Mareus’s voice, strained and vibrant, 
came toa pause, Uncle Bill shook his head. 

“Moonlight and honeysuckle and the *May- 
time’ waltz! this /s serious!” Then, in a 
businesslike tone, he asked: 

“Well, and what's the trouble? 
the young lady reciprocate?” 

“Yes, she’s fond of me, too.” admitted the 
young man modestly. 

“Then. altogether, it seems to me a most 


Doesn't 


admirable arrangement. What's the diffi- 
culty 
“Everything Her people object” 
“Because vou cant support her in’ the 


style to which she’s been accustomed?” 

Marcus nodded 

“Well, just what is the paper giving you, 
Marcus?” 

“Twenty-five dollars a week.” 

“And the cost of silk lingerie soaring every 
day!” 

Then, as Mareus seowled, the older -man 
changed his tone. “But there are oppor- 
tunities in newspaper work. Couldn't: her 
father give youa boost on your prospects?” 

“That's just the trouble. Tle thinks every 
kind of foolishness Thinks 
Writers are loafers, not workers.” 

“And vour heart’s dead set on writing?” 

“TL ecare more for it than for anything in 
the world.” replied the youth fervently, 
“except Tibbie.” 

“Except Tibbie, of And 
Tibbie think writing is foolishness?” 

“Oh, she’s wonderful about it, Unele Bill. 
Insists she mustn't stand in the way of my 
That's why she won't run away with 


writing Is 


course, does 


enreer 
tine 
“Oh. vou've been thinking about running 


Way 
we almost did once, but) she 
hacked out And for my sake! — she’s a 


wonderful girl, Unele Bill! Said she'd spoil 
my life, that she was too flighty and extrava- 
gaunt and pleasure-loving, and all that rot!” 

repeated Unele Pill reflectively. 
He was silent a moment, then asked 

“And your mother? does she consider 
vour Tibbie flighty. too?” 

Marcus fidgeted 

“Well, vou know how mothers always are, 
Unele Billi.” 

“Ah. she does think Tibbie is flight, es 

“She thinks Tibbie’s been spoiled, and 


that her view of life isnt very very 
steady.” conceded the voung man. “And 


that I shouldn't think of marriage for a long 
time, and then it ought to be some prosy, 
‘reliables she says 


lumpy kind of girl 
Some girl I knew 


who'd drudge up with me 
through and through.” 

The doctor nodded 
pause, he inquired 

“Just how well do vou know this girl?” 

“How well? Well enough to know she’s an 
angel. Well enough to feel that life won't be 
worth living without her.” 

“But how many times have you seen her? 

under what circumstances?” 

Marcus hesitated. 

“Let me guess.” volunteered the other. 
Pienies, tennis, front porches, moonlight, 
dancing — especially moonlight and danc- 
ing. Is that it? And, of course, her step fits 
yours as an accompaniment fits a song?” 

Marcus fidgeted again. 

“See here. Uncle Bill! Don’t string me! 
I fold you Tibbie realizes her life hasn't been 
us —as serious as some girls’, And _ that 
she’s afraid we mighin’t make a go of it to- 
vether — neither of us wants to make a mess 
of life — our own or the other's. Tibbie’s 
terribly sincere — you've got to hand it to 
her for that. But she’s fond of me; and I 
believe, maybe, I could persuade her to run 
with me and let everything and 


\fter a considerable 


away 


everybody else go hang.” 
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“Well, then, since vou’re so fond of her, 
too, why dont you?” The doctor settled 
hack in his chair. The other stared at him 
for a moment with mute, miserable eves: 
then got up and began to pace up and down 
the room. Suddenly he wheeled. 

“What would you do, Uncle Bill?” 

“Yes. Do you think we'd really make it 
a through hardships? You know inc 
pretty well, and [ can assure you she is a 
esweet thing. We're really awfully congenial, 
I can sit with her without either of us 


too. 
speaking, and be perfectly happy.’ 

There was something pathetie in the ap- 
pealing attitude of the youth. But the older 
man didn’t reply at once. He carefully chose 
a fresh cigar, and Marcus continued: 

“That's why [ came to you — you're so 
sine and seasoned. don't know anybody 
who seems so contented and happy and 
domesticated. That's why wanted your 
advice.” 

“Would vou guarantee to take it?” 

Marcus swallowed. 

“Well, if — that is, if 

“Tf LT should advise you to do what you 
mean to do in any event?” 

To that Mareus, again restlessly pacing, 
didn't reply. doctor sat chewing his 
cigar for some seconds before he spoke again 

“All right, boy. PU talk straight to vou 
Sit down. Not that I think fer a minute vou 
intend to follow my advice; nobody ever in- 
tends to— he just goes ahead and does as 
he damn pleases. But you're a nice boy 
too nice to make a mess of your life; and! 
can't do any better than to pass on the ad- 
vice LT once got from a fellow IT went-to, just 
as you've come to me, and under very simi- 
lar cireumstances. Only he'd made a mess 
of his life.” 

Mareus had turned pale, but the doctor 
continued resolutely. 

“T don't want to make you unhappy. for 
Tve been in your boots myself — twenty 
ago. We've all been there at 
time or other. A young man meets a pretty 
girl; she attracts him. but his friends point 
out her failings: say it’s not her true self 
hut his idealized conception of her, that 
he’s in love with: prophesy disaster when 


years Tie 


disillusion comes. 

“Put, Unele Pill 

Tle dector waved his ciear 

“Wait till vou hear me out, Mareus. The 
iWentical thing happened to me, as said 
tventy vears ago. | fell in love with a girl 
You may as well know it was an actress I fell 
in love with and wanted to marry, too.” 

“Well, Tibbie’s not an actress ans how 
Voarens 
All wothen 
wre actresses, or less only some 
hi ppen to he on the stage.” The doetor 
smiled reminiscently. “In faet. that’s th 
very observation that the fellow TD just spoke 
of made to wp. when T went to tim for ad 
vice. My friends were all warning me what 
would happen if T should persist in my in 
fatuation I infatuated with Phoete 
and To was crazy to marry her. Yet their 
arguments had a certain effect on me; so 
finally I decided, just as you have decided 
to lay my case before an older and more ey 
a married man — Harry 


“There voure wrong, my boy 


perienced friend 
Pome roy 

Then, while Marcus regarded him with 
fearful, wretched eyes, the doctor told him 
of that long-ago interview which had ended 
in such bitterness for young Bill MeNally 
Nor did he spare this romantie youngster 
any of that bitterness which Bill McNally 
had heen forced to swallow when he was a 
romantic voungster 


y® he commented, conelusion 

“Harry Pomeroy gave mea good dose of 
matrimonial philosophy that night. *You 
have to marry women to know ‘em, he said 
‘and then vou find out that they're not tlh 
creature you thought vou were marrying al 
all. For, no matter what the girl is, to tiv 
young idiot in love she’s just what his ideal- 
ism pictures her: and when, finally, his illu 
sions go smash, the best part of him goes 
smash at the same time. 

“Old Harry gave it to me hard, I can tell 
vou. And T can still remember the cy nical 
way he smiled when he finished me up 

‘I don’t half expect you to listen to me, 
he said. *Go ahead and marry your adored 
one if you want to. That's what you al 
ready had your mind made up to do 
though you may not have known it yourself 
It always shows the malady’s fatal when 4 
young fellow begins asking advice. Advice 
or no advice, they always marry the girl.” 

Dr. MeNally paused, stretched out his 
arms, and yawned in a manner that indi- 
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sted he had finished his story. Young 
Marcus Boyer sat white and miserable, look- 
ing at him fixedly, as though awaiting a 
jreaded verdict. 


“Well, that was what I got from = ofd 
Harry.” said the doctor in voice still 
muffled with yawns. He beamed at his 


young friend as amiably as though he hadn't 
just pe formed a painful operation the 
young man’s heart-strings. Marcus gazed 
at him in gloomy silence for a minute, then: 

“Tt must have been awfully tough on vou, 
Uncle Bill,” he said, in a sepulchra! voice. 

“Tt was hard for a while. IT remember I 
spent most of the at night wearing holes in my 
bedroom carpet. 


“Did it take long to — get over it?” 


“Get over it?” repeated the doctor. “Get 
over What?” 
“Why, the actress Phoebe.” 
Hf. Phoebe. I never got over her. 1 got 
the marriage license next day. — If it 


was all such a gamble, anyway, I decided 
I'd rather risk a few months’ happiness wiih 
Phoebe before the deluge, than a lifetime of 
misery Without her.” 

“You married her?” gasped Marcus. 

“The next day,” affirmed the doctor. 

didn’t know you'd been married twice!” 

“tT haven't.” 

“But Aunt Peggy! Surely she 

Used to dazzle “em across the footlights 

as Phoebe O'Day — the  pleasure-loving. 
light-minded, fickle, rollicking harum-scarum 
that was going to send me to the devil.” 

Young Marcus, who had been on the edge 
of his chair, taut as a violin string, had lapsed 
back spinelessly. 

“But dont understand 
he began incoherently. 

“LT told you what Harry Pomeroy said to 
doctor cheerfully. Harry 
was a cynic. Circumstances made him so. 
The thunderstorms of an unhappy married 
life had turned his beliefs sour. But he spoke 
the truth when he said mart‘age is a gamble 
It is. Old Plarry’s marriage was heralded 
asa ‘good match’ and it went to pot; mine 
was damned as the sure route to perdition 
and Peggy's been my salvation. Marriage 
isa game that two must play — and more 
than a full half of its outeome depends on 
the girl. She's raw material, and what she'll 
make of herself with the help or hin- 
drance of her husband — no one can tell till 
she’s put her hand to it. Its no less a haz- 
ard to the girl — God help her! — than to 
the She know what 
drawing: but if her lover has been raised in 
a nice family, with a nice mother, 


told 


Vou 


me,” said the 


sloesn't she's 


nie 


ters, and nice home surroundings, despite 
What asinine handicaps he may have in him- 
self. it gives her — gives them both — a 


better chance.” 

Young Marcus didn’t make an immediate 
The doctor picked up the evening 
paper as if the subject were closed 


answer 


a soft, rustling sound in the 
voice was heard, gently 


There was 
doorway, and a 
reprimanding: 

“Billy, dear, are 
old glasses? = 

Aunt Peggy’s husband looked up guiltils 

“They were in my smoking-jacket pocket,” 
he exp! apologetically 

“The others are right here on the table 
before your eyes-— put them here pur- 
posely 

Aunt Peggy picked up the spectacle-case, 
took out the glasses and exhibited them re- 
proachfully. 

“How long have you been reading with 
those?” she demanded. 

“A whole headline. What shall I do 
read it over again — properly?” 

They smiled at each other. Young Marcus, 
who had witnessed many suc th little domestic 
comedies in the MeN ‘alls home, Was watching 
them unseeingly. The doctor glanced across 
and caught his troubled gaze. 

“Guess what Marcus has been unbosom 
he said to his wife. 


the 
Front 


you reading with your 


ing to me? 


Aunt) Peggy turned her smile toward 
Mareus. 
“A girl?” she hazarded ws though shy 


hadn't known that an hour before! 
The doctor nodded. “He's been 
my advice about getting married.” 
‘And what did you advise? 


asking 


“T didn’t advise. I tried to show both 
sides of the shield. [ told him the stery of 
poor old Harry Pomeroy, on one side, and 
of — well, of some other folks, on the 
other.” 

She turned to Marcus. 

“Has he helped you to make up vou 
mind, Mareus?” she asked gently. 

Marcus returned her gaze soberly: he still 


looked white and high-strung 

“Td hardly say that.” he replied.“ 
shown me -— well, Mr. Harry 
not have had af! the philosophy of matri 
in his head, in 
valuable i! 


Pomeroy may 


mony uny event 


learned one lesson fr un Sie i 


second-hand.” 


OMETHING in the young man’s ton 
and ¢ \pression caused the doctor to turn 
on him a startled look. 

“Now see here, Mareus.” he 
anxiously than he'd spoken all evening. “ a// 
marriages are not failures. To was pranking 
a little --1 didn’t mean for vou to take too 
much stock in that story.” 


said, mor 
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“Well, P've learned my lesson from it, 
anyway,” repeated Mareus doggedly. 

Aunt Pegey. too. was looking at him with 
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“My America” League, 


McClure’s Magazine. 


Gentlemen: [ am writing to you to ask for dupli- 
cate sets of membership buttons. circulars and plans 
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factories. ete.’ 
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of posters, buttons, literature and all printed material 
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my chateau which has been saved by American troops; 
finally offering this collection to the French Govern- 
ment as a remembrance of America’s activities after 
Would it be possible for you to 


joining the Allies. 


send me. at my expense, duplicate sets of any such 
material you may have issued? Yours very truly. 
(signed) CHARLES HUARD. 
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Will 


Come Back Better Man! 


Uncle Sam is giving him a newer and better equipment, 
in mind and body— fitting him for a bigger, finer life 


HEN that boy of yours comes march- 

ing home a Victorious Crusader he 
will be a very different person from the 
lad you bravely sent away with a kiss, a 
tear and a smile. 

He will be strong in body, quick and 
sure in action, alert and keen in mind, 
firm and resolute in character, calm and 
even-tempered. 

Self-control and self-reliance—ability to 
coolness 


think and act in emergencies 
and courage in time of stress and danger— 
such will be the product of his training 
and experience. 

Neatness, precision in detail without 
fuss and worry, promptness, reliability, 


scrupulous integrity, thoughtfulness and 
courtesy—these things come from army 
comradeship and discipline. 


A broad-shouldcred, deep-chested, 
square-jawed YOUNG MAN with flashing 
eyes and a happy smile —that’s who will 
throw himself into your arms when “‘Johnny 
Comes Marching Home Again.’’ 


That’s who is coming back to live his 
life in happiness with you. 


And in his hands — and yours — lies the 
future of America. 


Help him, keep him happy NOW — by 
cheerful, newsy letters—for your sake — 


and for Uncle Sam. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, 8&8 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


Georce Creet, Chairman 
"THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Contributed through Division of Advertising 


This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
THE PUBLISHERS OF THIS MAGAZINE 


‘THe SECRETARY OF War 
‘THe SECRETARY OF THE Navy 


United States Gov't Comm. on Public Information 
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“—_ Used To Be Anti-British Patel Continued from page 28 


thing I was certain of was that T had no love 
for the tight little isle or its inhabitants. 
[ had letters of introduction to various offi- 
cials, high and low. Being an American I 
was prepared to be rebuffed, as some England- 
hating acquaintances had assured me would 
he the case. IT was also prepared to resent 
such rebuffs, audibly and violently and to 
the best of my ability. I would make my 
stay as brief as possible for the purposes of 
my visit and heaven help the Englishman 
who attempted to patronize me or belittle 
America! 

After my first week in London I lost one 
after another, and with astonishing rapidity, 
every one of my petty prejudices against 
the English. I found for one thing that 
beneath that sometimes irritating poise 
and imperturbability under all conditions, 
that apparent lack of interest in anything but 
himself, the Englishman is actually more 
warm-hearted and sympathetic than the 
average. From birth your Englishman of the 
upper class is taught to suppress any visible 
sign of emotion, whatever the stress within. 
~aroxysms of grief ov joy, of rage or pain are 
vulgar and taboo. It “simply isn’t done, old 
chap!” This is mistaken by many for an 
affected superciliousness, a sort of artificial 
superiority which grates on the nerves of the 
more emotional. 

It has long been one of our stock amuse- 
ments to observe how many of our own newly 
rich attempt to imitate this striking charac- 
acteristic of the English and hov dismally 
they fail. It is also one of the many things 
English that appealed to the Kaiser, who for 
vears before the War insisted upon his young 
officers affecting an Oxford accent and poise. 
But this is something that is the Briton’s 
very own. It cannot be aped successfully, for 
being affected, the veil will drop in an un- 
guarded moment and reveal its artificiality 
and that of the wearer. 

Another explanation of the Englishman's 
aloofness may lie in his extreme sensitiveness. 
The boisterous hail-fellow-well-met greeting 
is not part of his make-up. An Englishman 
does not rush up to a long absent friend, slap 
him on the back and yell, “Hello, you old 
son-of-a-gun!" To do so would scandalize 
all within earshot and probably shock the 
friend into unconsciousness. They loathe 
promiscuous familiarity and cover them- 
selves with a film of reserve to discourage it. 

For that reason the English did not fall 
on the necks of our doughboys as did the 
beloved and more emotional French. Yet 
their greeting was none the less warm for 
lack of the emotional py- 
rotechnics. They were 


cations for the murderous madness of the 
Kaiser, the Huns committed some wanton, 
nauseating crime over there that evaporated 
their deadly lies with the burning sun of 
truth. The Kaiser always managed to keep 
about four jumps ahead of his alibis. 

The average Englishman was wont to refer 
to the War as a “beastly bore” and meant 
just that. He was certain Germany would 
be soundly licked and went about the job in 
a rather plodding, methodical fashion with 
none of the spectacular dash of the French, 
for instance, but in a manner that was ex- 
tremely comforting to his allies. There was 
a terrible, grim purpose in his every move, be 
it ever so slow and ponderous to the observer. 
He may not have captured a town a day, 
but he knew no day when he wasn’t trying. 

England reminds me of a huge, sluggish, 
heavyweight prize-fighter, moving with ele- 
phantine slowness about the ring while a 
lighter and faster opponent pecks futilely at 
his tremendous bulk. He takes punches that 
would fioor another, with contemptuous in- 
difference. The crowd yells to him to step 
in and exchange blows and he minds their 
cries no more than the flying gloves of his 
adversary. At length, weary of the mere 
effort of waddling about the ring, he strikes 
—once. And the fight is over! 


HE thing that won me completely to the 
Briton is his splendid indifference to the 
unexpectedness and hazards of life. How- 
ever terrible the event, it cannot disturb his 
mental equilibrium. To him there is nothing 
extraordinary, though that is the word he 
uses most. A lifting of the eyebrows and he is 
displaying wild excitement and surprise. 
Tell him he has lost his wealth, friends, post- 
tion, health and he will remark, “ Really?” 
with the same mild interest that he would 
give to your casual remark on the weather. 
His courage is as unquestioned as it is re- 
markable. Even his bitterest enemy, the 
Hun, grudgingly admits this. Americans 
who have been in action told me of scores of 
British officers going over the top to certain 
death in a hell of machine-gun fire with less 
trepidation than one would step into a cold 
bath, well in advance of their men and toying 
with a swagger stick, their automaties belted 
at their waists. There were so many cases of 
this and in so many instances the swagger stick 
was the only weapon, that a general order 
was issued forbidding the ¢ carrying of the 
swagger stick in the trenches. This is a mat- 
ter of record. Foolhardy, you may call it, but 
it is foolhardiness that thrills the spectator as 


went about London at the height of the hor- 
ror, displaying a polite interest in the flashes 
of fire that seared the heavens, perhaps 
annoyance, if forced to seek shelter from a 
sudden rain of shrapnel, but fear — never! 
If he were at cards, he finished his game; at 
dinner, he apologized to his guest for the 
water spilled on the table by the crash of the 
explosion. If at the theatre, he and his lady 
walked to the foyer and watched the greater 
show outside, with occasional comments on 
— everything but the air raid! 

A very young English officer happened 
to be my host one evening during an air 
raid. As we picked our way along the 
Strand during a veritable hail of shrapnel, a 
stray bomb exploded not five hundred yards 
away, showering us with plate glass from 
nearby shop windows and rocking the very 

earth beneath our feet with its horrible de- 
tonation. I confess that this sudden glimpse 
of quick death shook my nerves considerably, 
though I tried to remain outwardly calm. 
I turned to my companion with a surrepti- 
tious glance, hoping once to catch the Briton 
off guard. fle had not yet been to the Front, 
his youth having kept him out of uniform 
until then, so his first remark could hardly 
be ascribed to battle-scarred veteran's 
callousness. 

“T say!” he remarked with some very 
genuine annoyance, stopping to light the 
inevitable “fag.” “* You know it’s perfectly 
beastly to have the Hun come over and drop 
his bally bombs during your first visit to 
London. Fancy how it’s ruining your trip, 
this beastly noise and all that sort of thing, 
what?” 

He was absolutely more concerned over 
the fact that my visit was being spoiled, 
than he was over the imminent danger of the 
next bomb removing us both from this vale of 
tears. I doubt if that angle occurred to him 
at all. Nothing could have typified England 
more to me than that boy's remark. 

The visit of the Hun air raiders to London 
was looked forward to every night as some 
sort of sporting event and bets were made 
frecly as to the time of their coming. Cer- 
tainly Drury Lane could present no more 
thrilling spectacle. People laughed and 
joked with one another as they crowded into 
shelters at the ominous sound of the police 
sirens warning all to take cover. An hour 
of an inferno that would provide ample 
material for a modern Dante, all the peril of 
the battlefield without the opportunity to 
strike back, tumbling buildings, mangled 
humans dying defiantly and unafraid, a hell- 
ish din that made one 
certain the end of all 


and are to the close ob- 
server, pathetically 
earnest in their desire to 
make our boys feel at 
home and at the same 
time cling to some shreds 


A great new series, “Re-populating the Earth,” 
by ‘Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, begins next month 


things had come and 
then — quiet. The thou- 
sands tumble out of cel- 
lars and doorways, half 
dimmed lights spring up, 
the streets are now 


of their traditional and 
unconscious reserve 
They have tried to master our slang phrases 
without attempting to force their own some- 
what quaint colloquialisms upon us; they 
have taken up our national game of base- 
hall which is as weird to them as is 
cricket to us; and the appearance of an 
American soldier in the music-halls, be he 
officer or private, is the signal for prolonged 
applause. On the streets he is greeted with a 
friendly smile and salutation from absolute 
strangers, an unheard of thing before his 
advent. Let him ask to be directed some- 
where through the maze of London streets 
and he will not only be told, but delivered 
there in person. Wherever he goes about 
London the American soldier is a figure of 
more than passing interest and the lowliest 
cockney taxi driver vies with the King in 
doing him honor and making him wel- 
come. 

The stock ery of the pro-German that we 
Were fighting England’ s battles is too large a 
pill now for even the most rabid anti- 
Britisher to swallow. The monstrous crimes 
of the Huns against all nations, our own 
included, have proven that to be a treacherous 
lie. England has seen more than four million 
of her youth and brawn march away to face 
the Germans. Seventy per cent. of the casu- 
alties in the united British army, including 
Canada, India, Scotland and all her colonies, 
has fallen upon Englishmen. 

It seems almost poetic justice that when- 
ever German propagandists on this side of the 
rater let loose a cloudburst of alleged justifi- 


a draught of rare wine and keeps the morale 
of a regiment up to the fighting notch. 

During the time I spent in London, the 
Huns paid nightly visits by airplane and 
dropped tons of high explosives on the city. 
These huge, night-flying buzzards turned 
Piccadilly Circus into a battlefield and made 
many a home a shambles of murdered women, 
babies and those too helpless or defiant to 
seek shelter. I described these air raids in a 
previous article for McC iure’s, but I think 
a word here on the splendid courage of the 
English during those ghastly nights of death 
and mutilation, would not be amiss. I know 
that this was the thing that won me forever to 
the British. No outsider who was there and 
saw, could fail to be stirred to his very soul by 
that calm, unwavering fearlessness with 
which London took its nightly descent to 
Hell. And Hell it was, sent by this super- 
fiend who would turn the world into an 
inferno. Bursting shrapnel that tears horri- 
bly when it does not kill, hissing bombs 
containing an infernal poisonous chemical 
that burns the flesh green and disfigures for 
life, streets made into trenches by a single 
explosion, hospitals wrecked and patients 
dying of shock on the operating-table — all 
this and more too terrible to convey by mere 
words, with an indescribable din and bedlam 
for an accompaniment. 

Under this acid test, the Englishman stood 
up unflinchingly true to tradition. Without 
the glory of battle, this being killed by a bolt 
from the sky in one’s room, club or hotel, he 


jammed with a hustling, 
high-spirited throng, 
the inevitable “Cheero!” passes back and 
forth; from the windows of the hotels come 
the strains of a very fine imitation of our 
jazz “music.” An urchin comes sidling up 
with, “’Ere you are, sir, tike you where the 
bombs fell. Show you the ‘oles for sixpence!” 

London is itself again! 

Well, there is your Briton seen through 
what were extremely prejudiced and an- 
tagonistic eyes. There was once a popular 
song that covers the situation for me with its 
title. It was called, ““You Made Me Love 
You, I Didn't Want To Do It!” I'd like if 
it were possible to take all these English 
haters over to London during one of these 
air raids to see the Briton at play with death. 
I assure you it was an inspiring spectacle. 


HEARD a mother at Waterloo Station 

bid good-bye to her son — the fifth, as I 
gathered from a chance re mark, to join the 
colors. She was a splendid imposing lady of 
perhaps the first blood in England. The boy 
was a bright faced, straight and clean limbed 
youth, who wore his uniform as though it were 
coronation robes. There were no tears. I 
caught the mother’s parting injunction: 

“Good-bye, my son, and remember always | = 

— be British!’ 

Ah! If you could have heard the proud 
way those words were uttered and caught 
the glance that passed from mother to son! 

I: I had spoken I would have said, 

“* Madame, if he does just that, he will have 
done all you could possibly ask!” | 
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The Great Return — Continued from page 8 


Sav what we all must against war, it is the 
and the keenest earth 
There is no excitement that man may ever 
know that is comparable with it. For the 
stukes are life itself 

Keyed taut to the breaking point, man 
plays perforce. And as the action ts great, so 
equally great is the reaction Nerves are 
drained; vitality sapped. And coming from 
its frenzied whirl man finds his body over- 
wrought, his mind unstrung 

Suppose that you, after a year in a cabaret, 


preatest game on 


were sent to a cloister. Suppose that vou, 
after a year in a stock exchange, were put to 
matching pennies. Suppose that you, after 
having played in a 
quested to spend the rest of your days milk- 
ing cows. Multiply that by a million, and 
you can see what the soldier is up against, 

You could do it, you think, after you got 
used to it? Exactly. That's just the point. 
ifler you got used to it, 

Se can the soldier after he qets used to it, 

The trouble is that people try to crowd 
him into doing it before he’s got used to it. 
And he can't 

God knows he wants to! 
tries as hard as any man can try. He does 
everything he knows how. But, unless a 
helping hand is extended to him, he is liable 
to fail. Because, in the first place, he himselt 
doesn't quite kuow what's the matter with 
him. And in the second place, during any 
period of COnN alesce nee, me ntal or physical, 
it’s pretty hard to ask a bos to be his own 
doctor and his own patient at the same time. 

If the returned soldier came home with 
measles, it would all be very simple. Ambu- 
lances and automobiles would meet him at 
loving hands would put him to 


world's series, were 


He tries. He 


the dock; 


bed and administer to him; and in a week or 
so he would be up and around and ready to 
take one of the many positions that society, 
through the new needs of the world, and the 
new realization of those needs, would quickly 
find for him. 

But because he comes back in a condition 
of overwrought nerves and unsettled mind, 
that he himself is unable to analyze, society, 
seeing him looking all right, thinks he és» all 
right. 

It is not that his condition is severe. Tt 
isn't. Tt isn’t even serious. And if society 
will only take the trouble to understand, and 
the time to help the returned soldier, he'll 
he on his mental feet again in no time, and 
as up and doing as ever. In which case the 
whole Problem becomes solved in the begin- 
ning. 

But if society will not understand and wilt 
not help, why, then... Even a bad cold, 
neglected, will develop into something worse. 


Tus. then, is the crux of the whole mat- 
ter: the ability of society to understand, 
and the willingness of society to help, the 
returned soldier. 

First of all is this the sacred obligation of 
the soldier’s immediate family and friends. 
They must bear with him. They must be 
patient, kind, considerate, helpful. They 
must expect of him no more than be willingly 
gives. For, by not expecting too much of 
him, he will give the quicker. 

They must realize that he is one of those 
who have gone through the valley of the 
shadow to save the world from a thousand 
years of bondage. They must realize that 
no man can make so noble a journey, and so 
hard, without travail. No man can give to 


the world so much without giving of himself 
a litthe. Even as he went upon his journe 
by stages, so must he come back from tha! 
journey by degrees. And that return mus! 
be made gentle and easy. 

Employers — big employers, all employer. 

should understand this, and appreciate it 
Apparent inattention should not tell agains 
a returned man in their employ. Perhaps hi, 
mind still wanders to Flanders’ fields. No» 
should seeming remissness tell against him 
nor an ostensible lack of interest. Interest 
attention, ambition — all these things will 
soon flower if the soil be fertilized of sympa- 
thy and time to heal be freely given. 

Kindness, patience and understanding wil! 
quickly enable the returned soldier to read 
just himself to the grooves of his former 
existence. Unless 

Unless he shall have grown big and fin 
and capable beyond! 

For when the old life of peace returns to 
the soldier, to superimpose from = the ol: 
qualities that were his upon the new ‘ones 
that he has acquired from the new life of 
discipline, courage, valor and service, then 
will he have ou.grown his former groove 
And he will become a new American in the 
new America that he has helped to save and 
will help to build!) An America of spreading 
farms, of great reclamation projects, of vast 
factories, of ships dotting the oceans of 
earth, of foreign trade. And who better 
to aid in all these things than the Returned 
Soldier, born in peace, fired of war, broadened 
of servic, mellowed by sacrifice? 

Let society do its work but a hundredth 
part as well as the soldiers have done theirs 
and the great return will prove to be a Great 
Return indeed! 


The Nice Present — Continued from page 10 


should be taken off the car while Izzy was 
using it. Whereupon, of course, Izzy had to 
buy a new tire of his own. 

Thus matters went on until each had accu- 
mulated his own private set of tires at fifty- 
six dollars each, and Jake was kept busy 
taking them off and putting them on. And 
the gasoline continued to be consumed at a 
frightful rate, while lubricating oil seemed to 
evaporate the moment it was poured jnto the 
car. But Solly and Izzy groaned under 
the burden of endless expense and realizing 
that it was only their hatred and envy of old 
Mirzoff that prevented them from throw- 
ing the automobile at his head, so to speak, 
such 


said hatred and envy grew to pro- 
portions that it seen became their ruling 


pitssion 

Solly had learned to drive fairly 
It chanced, one day, that Jake succumbed 
to an attack of mumps and sent word that 
he would be unable to work for a week. It 
was Izzy's turn to use the car and, with two 
friends, he had planned an outing which 
he disliked to postpone. They had arranged 
« fishing trip and Izzy had agreed to take 
them in the car to the pier opposite Hell Gate 
where the boat was moored. The garage 
could offer no other chauffeur to take Jake's 
place. In his extremity, Izzy telephoned to 
Solly and, in his sweetest tones, asked him to 
drive the car. 

“You don’t have to bring us back,” he 
said. “We can come back by trolley. I 
wouldn't bother you only I promised them 
fellows and they're good customers, so I hate 
to disappoint them.” 


well. 


SOLLY grumblingly consented. Izzy sat 
7 on the seat beside him while the two 
guests sat in the tonneau. It being Izzy's day 
for using the car, Solly drove somewhat fast. 

“D've mind getting off'n the car tracks?” 
asked Izzy. “It cuts the tires.” 

“The asphalt is full of holes,” said Solly 
gruffly. 

“But you don't feel them if you drive 
slow,” said Izzy. “I found that them tires 
last twice as long if you drive slow.” 

“I'm sick and tired of the whole 
business,” declared Solly. “If it 
wasn't for that gonif, Mirzoff, I'd 
leave the car standing in the street 
and never touch it again.” 


“Me, too,” said Izzy. “Only 


he'd vet hold of it and it’s worth a thousand 
dollars if it’s worth a cent.” 

“T betcha that fella Jake drinks the 
gasoline out of the tank,” continued Solly 
“It's just one darn expense after another.” 

When they reached the pier Izzy and his 
two friends alighted and walked out to the 
end where the motor-boat lay. It was one 
of the old, ramshackle piers in sad need of 
repair and tilted to one side from uneven use. 

Izzy, in a sudden burst of generosity, 
turned back to the ear. 

“Say.” he cried, “maybe you'd like to go 
fishing with us.” 

Solly hesitated for a moment and then, 
putting on the emergency brake, descended 
from the car. 

“T get seasick easy.” he said as he walked 
toward Izzy. “What kind of a boat have 
you got?” 

“Look out!” shouted Izzy suddenly, 
running toward him and pointing. Solly 
turned his head quickly. He had evidently 
not pulled the brake tight enough. The 
car Was moving down a gentle incline toward 
the side of the pier. Izzy, running toward 
the car, had come abreast of Solly who seized 
him by the arm. 

“Wait!” Solly whispered. He looked 
quickly around. Izzy's friends had disap- 
peared on board the boat. There was no one 
else in sight. The car was gathering momen- 
tum. 

“If you want to stop it.” Solly whispered 
fiercely in the other's ear, “stop it! I 
wouldn't touch it.” 

Izzy gazed at him. Admiration and awe 
stood plainly depicted upon his countenance. 

“Say, I got to hand it to you!” he ex- 
claimed. “You certainly are a quick 
thinker!” 

The car rushed toward the edge of the pier. 
The string-piece was low and loose. There 
was a loud bump—the car recoiled a 
foot or so, came on again and climbing slowly 
over the string-piece, splashed into the 
river and disappeared from sight. 

For a moment the two men gazed blankly 
at the spot where a moment before the car 


had stood. Then, turning to each other and 
grinning broadly, they shook hands. 

“To hell with automobiles!” exclaimed 
Solly. 

“And with Mirzoff, too!” added Izzy. 

A watchman who came to the pier a few 
minutes later found them both gazing over 
the edge of the pier. When they explained 
to him what had happened, his jaw fell 

“Holy smoke!” he cried. “You'll never 
get her out o° that unless you grapple for het 
right away. This is the swiftest part of the 
river. The current’ll have your car way up 
the river in an hour or two.” 

Izzy shrugged his shoulders. 

“We should worry!” he said 

Solly went fishing with the party. He was 
in high spirits and each time his eyes met 
Izzy's they both smiled. They had become 
“glad” with each other at last. On the way 
home they stopped and had a drink together 
A dozen times Solly recited how the thought 
of letting the automobile perish of its own 
volition had come to him and each time Izz) 
expressed his admiration. Having now some- 
thing in common — a which thes 
agreed had better never be divulged — the en- 
tente cordiale was established upon a firm basis 

That night Solly called Izzy on the tele- 
phone 

“What dye want?” asked Izzy gruffly. 

“Say, what are you so snappy about?” 
responded Solly. “Just wait "til T tell you 
something and you'll have an excuse for 
being grouchy.” 

“Well, what is it?” 
rejoinder. 

“T just seen Jake,” explained Solly. “I 
told him about the auto. His face is swelled 
up like two balloons.” 

“Well, what about it?” 

Solly paused for a moment as if he were 
swallowing something. Then: 

“Jake says the car was insured,” said he, 
“in Mirzoff’'s name. He'll get fifteen hun- 
dred dollars.” 

There was a long silence. 

“Did you hear what I said?” asked Solly. 

“T heard you all right.” said Izzy. “But 

I ain't worrying about Mirzoff. 
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Russia’s 
Joan of Arc 


Stained with battle, logical, sin- 
cere, hers was the supreme in- 
fluence that won Washington to 
military intervention in Russia. 
Unable to read or write, without 
pretense to military genius, the 
Russian Joan of Arc has changed 
the whole history of Europe and 
Asia. This is the amazing per- 
sonality whose life story begins 
in the November Metropolitan. 
Born in most dispiriting poverty, her 
rise to a world figure is the most star- 
tling narrative of spiritual courage that 
has ever been told in amagazine. From 
her earliest recollections her life was the 
drab, uneventful existence that has 
sent more than half of Russia to the 
forgetfulness of vodka. 


When only fifteen and a half years old, 
lured by the light of romance, she meets 
an officer returning from the Russo- 


METROPOLITAN, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Announcing the Most Sensational 


Magazine Story of the Year! 


My Life 


By Maria Botchkareva 


Commander of 
“The Russian Women’s Battalion of Death’’ 


Set down by Isaac Don Levine 


Japanese War and still in her teens ex- 
periences the tragedy of womanhood. 
Later comes marriage, the quick follow- 
ing disillusionment of a vodka-cursed 
union, the journey to Siberia and a 
tired child’s attempt to end it all in the 
dark waters of the Ob. From post to 
post Destiny whips her into the arms of 
white slavers, the turbid Revolutionary 
circle of all oppressed people, police, per- 
secutions and prison. Then came the 
war ard the stage was set for the big 
part this peasant girl was to play in the 
history of the world. 


More thrilling than any serial story you 
ever read, this girl’s life story will make 
you see Russia and know its big-hearted, 
misunderstood people. No longer will 
Russia be a sprawling bit of yellow map. 
You will know it as a living, breath- 
ing thing, rich with the hope of youth, 
brave in its ideals and wanting but its 
chance to walk down the years hand 
in hand with the liberty-loving peoples 
of the world. 
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Roosevelt Says— 


R. FRANK H. 

SIMONDS”’ his- 
tory of the great war is a 
very remarkable work, and 
I look forward eagerly to 
the appearance of the 
“maining volumes. 
much to 
‘other man in this or any 
‘other country can quite 
parallel the work that Mr. 
‘Simonds has done. It is 
hard to say what most to 
-admire; the really extraor- 
dinary grasp of the essen- 
tial facts of the war which 
is shown; or the transpar- 
ent clearness with which the 


re- 
It is not 


say that no 


facts are brought out; or 
the entire fairness and impartiality of the conclusions, 
which one finds in 


THE History me World War 


By ny H. SIMONDS 


INCE the day July, 1914. 
flaming editorial of Frank H. 


him with the 


those who kne W best ome individu ily 1 | 


when one 


Simonds 


vriting Of this story. Therefor 


startled New York, his fame has stretched the great conflict —those who have pl 
around the world. part in it-have written of what they 

He is read by European general staffs. best. There are hundreds of those ¢ 
He is welcomed by President Poincare and tributors. One-third of the whole history i 
by Lloyd George. He is the one great his- written by them—the other two-thirds being 


torian whom this war has developed. written a Frank H. Simond TI 
And because Frank H. Simonds has be- the flashes of light illuminating the t 
come so great, the whole world is eager to help he weave 


These Men Helped to Write This History 


Rupyarp KIpLiInG Lorp lan Hay Berru 

SurGEON GENERAL GorGas Orvitte Wricnut STantey 

Sir Joun Hupson Henry Revurerpans 

Winston CuurcuiLe STEPHANNE LAUZANNI Joun P. Hottann, fi 
Dr. Neweu Dwicut Hints G. Biyrus 


World-renowned Men Read It as the Final Word 


Lloyd George, Prime Minister of Great J. Cardinal Gibbons Writes 
Britain, says— “I feel sure the work of Mr. Simond 
“This ‘History’ will constitute a most val- prove a valuable contribution to the 
uable treatise for those who at this or any ofthe World W: “ he volume in| 
future time wish to consult an independent sy, pleasant ind i interesting reading.” 


authority on the cause of this titanic struggle.” 
Lindley M. Garrison, Ex-Secretary of 


Lord Northcliffe says War, Says 

“Mir. Simonds has been right about the Dawe tust hal the 
war more often than any of the who sitial the f the We 
have endeavored to forecast the pov ; of War by Mr. Frank 
this complicated catastrophe, and I say with iohted with tr f 
admiration that I do not know of a 4 iter but was not surprised 1 a ane 
guide to the war than Mr. Frank H. Simonds.” this counts 
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Three Volumes Now Ready 
A Low Price Until the Books are Finished 


Review of 
Reviews Co 
39 Irving Pl 
New York 


Gentlemen 
Please send me, 
all charges prepaid, 
he first three vol 
umes of the “History 
of the World War” by 
Frank H. Simonds and 
ot her famous contributors. 
If not satisfactory I will re- 
turn them in five days, but 
otherwise I will resnit $1.50 
a month for 12 months. In 
return Lam to receive the other 
volumes (making a total of five) 
of this history as soon as they are 
released from the Press The set 
will contain the complete history of 
this World War from beginning toe ond, 


HOMO. 0260686 cove 


For the enclosed $1.00 send me the Metro poy for five months, the period of 
Publication of Maria Botchkareva's story of her life. (‘Sign name and address in 
margin below.) (Postage extra outside U. S. ) 
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Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Science of a New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, 
foremost medical and religiou 
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Instant BunionRelief 


Prove It At My Expense 


Don't send me one cEnt—just let me 
prove it te you as I ha ave done for over 
the last six montha I 

1e most successful remedy 
ever made and I want youto 
you my Fairyfoot treatment 
m't care how many so-called 
elds or pads you ever tried 

t eare how dis 


gusted you are with them all —you 
not tried my remedy and I have such 
t te confidence in it that § am go- 
ing to send it to you absolutely 
FREE. itt is a wonderful yct simpk 
home remedy which relieves you al 
no. t tantly of the pain; it removes 
of the bunion and thus the 
ugly deformity dissappears —all this 
while you are wearing tighter shoes 
than ever, Just send your name and ad- 
dress and Fairyfect will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 
Foot Remedy Co. Dept. 35, 3661 Ogden Ave., Chicago 
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KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M_D., Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
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binding —320 pages—many illustrations 
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What Think Ye of Christ? 


Gary te, 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home 


|Continued from page 20) 


air so 


Indoor clerks find they like the open 
well they must be farmers — scientific agri- 
culturists, of course.  Parmers’ boys want 


not indoor clerks, but) great scien- 
lists. great rhaps The greet 


thax and change which evervone prophesied 


tor 


for after the War began before war's clamor 
was still The new American university 
matriculated its first) classes with bombs 


hursting in air 


Until the War ended. education, definitely 


organized, existed only here and there 
lelusses in reading and the elements for the 
foreigners and the illiterates and special 


work for technical branches of the service 
But as the firing ceased and the long process 
of repatriation and demobilization began, 
the full import of what was being done for 
the American forces was seen. The College 
in Khaki will really open its first term. 


lenuth of time which it will take to 

bring the boys home is still debatable. In 
a Vast disorganized region like Central Europe 
late Mittel-Europa) there will be need of 
policing for some time to come. Then 
perhaps before we say good-bye to France we 
a friendly hand in her re- 


want to lend 


building We might like to take the trowel 
and lay a few stones in Belgium. And be- 


sides, the supply of ships will not he what it 
was to bring the American armies over 
That first transportation of our millions was 
by England's supreme sacri- 
fice of her tonnage She cannot do that 
again — and indeed the not only for 
England but for all Europe must be carried 
Atlantic even if our bao s home- 
coming is delayed. And, too, if they all came 
home together the avenues of return to ci- 
vilian life would become terribly congested. 
Just how long the armies will stay in France 


made possible 


fool 


weross the 


will not be prophesied here. Some time ago 
it was said that Pritain, which has only the 
Channel to deal with, would not get all her 


men back for two vears after the signing of 
Any one who likes can make his own 


peace 
for the American army on this 


estimate 
basis 

When he has eliminated fighting the Hun 
the American soldier will have a considerable 
margin of leisure. And one of the first ways 
of utilizing it is to do whatever is nece Ssary 
to put him, in his civilian career, even with 
the man who did not go overseas but at home 
held his position and probably bettered it 
The popular feeling of justice would be that 
the boy who has risked his life abroad should 
put more than even with his fellow who 
kept the home fires burning 

But this must not be trusted to emotion 
must not believe that the soldiers are 


we 
voing to he given all the good jobs just be- 
culise they are soldiers Nor indeed will 


they want to depend on any such half-char- 
itable feeling. We want no such spectacle 
as the old wars bore in their train of ex- 
soldiers drifting for the rest of their lives on 


the uncertain current of civilian kindness. 
| When Johnny comes marching home we 
want him to be a better man physically, 


mentally, morally than when he went away. 


We want his greatest achievements to be in 
his future, not in his past. We are deter- 


mined that sailing away to the wars shall be 
thing than it has ever been in the 
™ 


a finer 
history of the world 


* 


we 
to schol 
This is no figure of speech. no joke. 
pre yect is fully worked out. The educational 
France 
their equipment of class- 
and laboratories, their libraries, their 
teachers. And additional equipment. books, 
and will take a considerable 
east-hound tonnage for some time to come. 
There may be no college yell, but there will 
be a Khaki Kollege for all that it is to be 
presumed that in deference to our national 
passion for alliterative misspelling it will be 
writlen with the 
In the new college, 
and there will mostly elective 
courses. The curriculum will be wider, more 
varied than that of any present institution. 
It will range from bee-keeping to French 
literature in the eighteenth century. [It will 
include all the elementary and most of the 
advanced branches. Special subjects may 
he assigned to special districts and camps 
and soldier students transferred to whatever 
center best meets their needs. 
camp machine-shops and laboratories. There 
will be experimental and intensive cultura! 
farms. There will be courses given in French 
for those who have already profited by 
the clementary courses in that language 
in the universities of France. [t is not im- 
possible that men specially qualified 
specially eager for the chance 
tached for study in the great English uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. Eduea- 
tion, one may indeed say, will be made varied, 
gay, agreeable as it rarely has been before, 
a kind of combination of the ordinary col- 
lege course and the grand tour which was 
once the privilege of great lords and princes, 
and is now to be the right of every simple, 
gallant American doughboy. 
Now that the rockets’ red glare has died 
down there are many ways of judging a war 
and the ends it has served. One of the emi- 


resources of both 


be at our service 


pedaygogues, 


two K's. 


pulsory he 


nent psychologists who had charge of the | 
rejecting de- 


“sorting out” of the drafts, 
fectives and classifying the others, recently 
made the startling statement that the op- 
portunity for wide study and for the collee- 
tion of statistics on such a. gigantic scale 
meant so much to future scientifie work for 
the mentally disturbed, the insane and the 
criminal. that, in his judgment, it alone was 
worth to America all that the War had cost! 


takes all the courage of most of us, all | 


T 
| ye the fervor of our patriotism to strike any 
balance that can control the loss of those 
lads who will not come back. They, 
we must always feel, were the 
America, dying that from a richer soil still 
fairer flowers of freedom may spring. Yet 
they would tell us, if they could, that the 
bows who are to come home are as brave 
and as true those who eternally 
behind. These who return are the 
future and its blessing. And let 
fear that books and study will send us 
home a highbrow army —only an army 
which has already enlisted for its career 
in peace. It has looted Europe only of 
experience and wisdom. Its booty is bright 
hopes for a newer, better world. And the 
more education it can pack to bring home. 
the better for America. 
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Your Peace Work 


Have you thought about your individual share in the 


work of Construction that lies ahead? 
“My America” 


members of the 


Kighty thousand 
League are thinking about 


this to-day, and are planning to utilize their efficient war 
relief organization for the new problems with which 


peace confronts us. 
\ vear 


America’ 


before 


ditions which war 
Leauge 


Peace and Re-construction 


this country entered the War, 
League was organized to prepare for the con- 
would inevitably bring, and now the 
preparing for the equally serious problems of 


the “My 


vou doing’ 
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It is the Tired 


Business Man 


He is chain-lightning in his 
office. He knows all about 
the bank- statement, the 
corn crop, the freight-car 
shortage, the liquidation 
of Smith-Jones, Inc., and 
the drop in Iceland Moss 
Preferred. He can quote 
you, instantly, the August 
production of his Grand 
Rapids branch factory to 
one-tenth of one percent. 


But socially! great 


Beatrice Fairfax! 


He is lost at a dance; swamped at a 
dinner; helpless when confronted with 
hostesses, buds, dowagers, visiting 
French generals, literary lions, Hindu 
musicians, Japanese dancers; dumb at 
discussions of Eli Nadelman’s sculp- 
ture, or golf, or airplane production, 
or pedigreed dogs. 


Sometimes. in his secret soul. he won- 
ders how other men get on so well 
with people who are, to him, as in- 
comprehensible as the dodo. 


And yet its se easy so simple—so 


inexpensive to learn. 


All he needs is to tear off that coupon 
and spend a single dollar for the for- 
ward-marching magazine of modern 
American life — its arts, sports. dances. 
fashions. books, operas. gaieties. and 
humors: Vanity Fair. 


Vanity Fair costs $3 a year 35 cents 
a copy. There is more joyous fun-mak- 
ing and mental stimulation in one 
single copy than in fourteen yards of 
Bergson or Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Yet. if you do not know Vanity Fair.or 
would like to know it better, you may 
have five whole copies for an insignifi- 
cant dollar— six if you mail the coupon 
now. 


Five Issues of Vanity Fair 


for $1 


Six, if you mail the coupon now 


Stop where you are! 
tear off that coupon! 


VANITY Pain, 
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Not ‘Taps—But Reveille 


by Robert Gordon Anderson 


In Memoriam 


T was a little house on a plain street. 

Yet as I entered the gate to-night I 

closed it gently, reverently, for [ sud- 

denly realized that the little house had 
the dignity of a great mansion, the majesty 
of a royal palace. 

A messenger had entered that gate four 
days before. He was only a little boy in the 
Ilue of a messenger boy's uniform, loitering 
along the sidewalk and whistling as he went, 
so little realizing the import of the message 
he carried — that message which had been 
brought to so many homes by so many mes- 


sengers throughout the ages. 
Whistling still, he looked at the number 


on the house, below the stars and stripes and 
the service flag. and then at the address on 
the envelope he bore. 

\ girl answered the bell. Trembling, she 
opened the yellow envelope. The type- 
written words gave the name of an aviation 
camp in the far-off south and the news that 
a boy had fallen to his death a few hours 
hefore. 

It was her only brother and she blindly 
groped her way up the stairs to the widowed 
mother and the two younger sisters who had 
not heard the messenger enter. 

And the lights burned all that night in the 
little house. 

Three days later 
heen tenderly carricd 
for the last time. 

All that day the presence of the boy seemed 
to be with me. It was not because Death 
had brought to him that dignity which the 
Great Adventure brings even to a mean life 
at its end. There was no glory there that 
hed not been there before. 

This young lieutenant who gave his life 
for his country needed no idealization. He 
had all the graces of the youths of whom the 
old pagans used to say: “Whom the Gods 
love die young.” 

But better even than this beautiful prov- 
erb of the cultured Greeks was the old 
colored mammy's reply to her mistress 
mourning over the young soldier. 

“Why should such a noble life be taken 
and the others teft? was the anguished 
quest ion. 

And the old colored 
childlike faith which is the 
had answered: 

“We always pick the beautiful flowers.” 

It might have served as an epitaph for 
the young soldier — his spirit was as beau- 
tiful as it was heroic. 

Picture after picture flashes before me. 
The summer days when he rose at five and 
ran for the tennis courts for an hour of tennis 
before the day's work, his laugh ringing out 
as the golden sun’s rim came up over the 
buildings that walled the court. Somehow 
he and the sun were always “pals.” 

And then his keen, vital interest in his 
job— real estate. The building of homes, 
the selling of lots, the management of the 
office — all of the day's work was just as 
much of a game, a keen honest game, to him 
as the tennis at dawn. 

And dances, too. Many an evening we 
have seen him, and very handsome in his 
evening clothes he looked — slender, and 
erect, with a spring in his step, and a chuckle 
in his voice that echoed the gleam in his 
brown eve. 


a flag-covered form had 
across the threshold 


woman with that 
greatest of all 


Yes, he was debonair and handsome, and 
the girls and older women, too, couldn't help 
turning their heads to look after him when 
he passed 

But the most of his attentions were show- 
ered on his three sisters, and his widowed 
mother. “Mother Mine” he called her 

that brave Christian gentlewoman with 
the prematurely white hair and from whom 
mnberited thase brown eves and so much 


Lieutenant W. LL. M. 


of his bright) personality. Laughingly he 
used to say he was cut out for a bachelor, 
but those who knew him best always believed 
the jest covered a vow he had made deep in 
his heart always to look after that mother 
und the three fatherless girls, all 
than he. 

Since the Great War has come home to 
us, there has been a spiritual quickening in 
our young men. But even in the days before 
1917 when Youth thought of littl: but sports 
and dances and theater-parties and automo- 
hiles. he a Christian gentleman. The 
boys called him “white clean through.” but 
isn't that after all only their 
definition of a Christian gentleman? 

No, Death has not brought a glory to dhis 
voung life that was not his before. Tt is easy 
to realize it now. Tt had been just as with 
the sunshine, which warms us as we go about 
our daily tasks. We think of its beneficent 
golden presence, only once ina while — until 
it is gone. The sunshine of bis beautiful 
spirit had been with us all the while. al- 
though we did not realize its full beauty uotil 
taken from: us. 

And so the gate closed behind me and I 
ascended the stairs to the little room where 
the mother sat with a letter in her lap. the 
had written when he had enlisted. 


Vounger 


was 


one he 


AS clasped her hand in mine tried to 
tH her — haltingly, for her grief almost 
blinded my own eves and choked my voice 

of the comforting things Lo had thought 
of in the bright daylight. She was more 
blessed than most mothers. twenty-six years 
of his useful, beautiful life had been hers. 
and now he had fallen in the service of his 
country. Many things L told her, the old, 
old truths that lave been so often uttered 
in the homes of sorrow and which, at least 
this time, were all so true. 

Then she asked me to read the letter 
which she had held all that day, almost as if 
the envelope contained the very spirit of her 
boy. When T read it alond, asked me 
to do, L found in it a greater truth than any 
could utter. 

It was cated in June, written while he was 
away from home and just after he had vol- 
unteered, and in phrases which, for all their 
boyishness or perhaps because of it, were 
beautiful, told of the reasons why he had 
offered his life for his country. 

It was rather for the world he offered his 
life, for he said so much was at stake in this 
struggle — that it was for the whole future 
of the human race. Such phrases are impres- 
sive in a@ newspaper editorial, but how sub- 
lime they become when penned by a boy who 
backed them up with his life. 

Toward the end T found in this phrase a 
key to all this life of ours and the life bevond: 

“We know, Mother, that Death is but the 
door to something infinitely better.” 

The wise men of the ages could have said 
nothing more. Reverently [ placed the let- 
ter in her lap and left her. And if T had ever 
doubted, T would have found faith now, that 
the brave-hearted boy had really not left us. 
The bright eve might have been dimmed, 
the merry voice stilled, when at the grave 
this afternoon those rifle volleys woke the 
echoes of the Jersey hills, and the bugler 
played the last beautiful eall beside the flag- 
draped form befere it) was forever hidden 
from our mortal eves, but somewhere in that 
infinitely better life he wrote about and in 
the hearts of all who ever knew him, his spirit 
still lives. 


as she 


Blow again, bugle, blow once more! Not 
sorrowing notes of Taps with whieh we 
laid him to rest, but the glorious notes of a | 
diviner Reveille 
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Applied Patriotism 


Woman has made herself in- 
dispensable to the Nation’s war 
activities. This is being demon- 
strated daily in many splendid 
ways. The telephone operator 
takes her place in the front ranks 
of our “national army” of women. 


Back of the scenes, invisible, 
her war work is to make tele- 
phone communication possible. 
Through her the Chief of Staff 
in Washington speaks to the 
Cantonment Commandant in a 
far-off state. The touch of her 
fingers forges a chain of conver- 
sation from Shipping Board to 
shipyard, Quartermaster Gen- 
eral to supply depot, merchant 
to manufacturer, city to country, 
office to home. 


_ One Policy 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Foended in 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, 
President 
The leading institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training in America. Con- 
nected Charles Frohman’s Empin 
Theatre and Companies. For information 

apply to 
THE SECRETARY 
140 Carnegie Hall, New York, N.Y. 


Without her this increasing 
complexity of military, business 
and civil life could not be kept 
smoothly working. Hers is pa- 
triotism applied. She is per- 
forming her part with enthu- 
siasm and fidelity. 


The increasing pressure of 
war work continually calls for 
more and more telephone oper- 
ators, and young women in 
every community are answering 
the summons—cheerfully and 
thoughtfully shouldering the re- 
sponsibilitics of the telephone 
service upon which the Nation 
depends. Each one who an- 
swers the call helps speed up 
the winning of the war. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 
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Learn Photography 


(,00d-puying positions in the best studios of the 
country await men and women who prepare 
themselves Bow. For 24 years we have success 


fully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and 
Three-Color Wor 


Our graduates earn $25 to $75 a week We int 
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best school of its kind. Wr 
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Come Back Better Man! 


Uncle Sam is giving him a newer and better equipment, 
in mind and body— fitting him for a bigger, finer life 


ye ‘N that boy of yours comes march- 

ing home a Victorious Crusader he 
will be a very different person from the 
lad you bravely sent away with a kiss, a 
tear and a smile. 


He will be strong in body, quick and 
sure in action, alert and keen in mind, 
firm and resolute in character, calm and 
even-tempered. 


Self-control and self-reliance—ability to 
think and act in emergencies—coolness 
and courage in time of stress and danger— 
such will be the product of his training 
and experience. 


Neatness, precision in detail without 
fuss and worry, promptness, reliability, 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, 8& Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Georce Chairman 
THe Secretary or STATE 


Contributed through Division of Advertising 


This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
THE PUBLISHERS OF THIS MAGAZINE ‘ 


scrupulous integrity, thoughtfulness and 
courtesy—these things come from army 
comradeship and discipline. 


A broad-shouldered, deep-chested, 
square-jawed YOUNG MAN with flashing 
eyes and a happy smile —that’s who will 
throw himself into your arms when “‘Johnny 
Comes Marching Home Again.”’ 


That’s who is coming back to live his 
life in happiness with you. 


And in his hands — and yours — lies the 
future of America. 


Help him, keep him happy NOW — by 
cheerful, newsy letters—for your sake — 
and for Uncle Sam. 


‘THe SECRETARY OF War 
Tue SECRETARY OF THE Navy 


United States Gov’t Comm. on Public Information 
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“I Used To Be 


| wae covtain of wae that 
few the tight litth tele oF ite 
@as prepared to he as some 
anh rehuffe, and vwiedently and te 


the beat of my alulit 1 make 
day as brief as posible for the purposes of 
my visit and heaven help the Englishman 
who attempted to patronize me or belittle 
America! 

After my first week in London I lost one 
after another, and with astonishing rapidity, 
every one of my petty prejudices against 
the “English. I found for one thing that 
beneath that sometimes irritating poise 
and imperturbability under all conditions, 
that apparent lack of interest in anything but 
himself, the Englishman is actually more 
warm-hearted and sympathetic than the 
average. From birth your Englishman of the 
upper class is taught to suppress any visible 
sign of emotion, whatever the stress within. 
Paroxysms of grief or joy, of rage or pain are 
vulgar and taboo. It “simply isn’t done, old 
chap!” This is mistaken by many for an 
affected superciliousness, a sort of artificial 
superiority which grates on the nerves of the 
more emotional. 

It has long been one of our stock amuse- 
ments to observe how many of our own newly 
rich attempt to imitate this striking charac- 
acteristic of the English and how dismally 
they fail. It is aiso one of the many things 
English that appealed to the Kaiser, who for 
years before the War insisted upon his young 
officers affecting an Oxford accent and poise. 
But this is something that is the Briton’s 
very own. It cannot be aped successfully, for 
being affected, the veil will drop in an un- 
guarded moment and reveal its artificiality 
and that of the wearer. 

Another explanation of the Englishman's 
aloofness may lie in his extreme sensitiveness. 
The boisterous hail-fellow-well-met greeting 
is not part of his make-up. An Englishman 
does not rush up to a long absent friend, slap 
him on the back and yell, “Hello, you old 
son-cf-a-gun!” To do so would scandalize 
all within earshot and probably shock the 
friend into unconsciousness. They loathe 
promiscuous familiarity and cover them- 
selves with a film of reserve to discourage it. 

For that reason the English did not fall 
on the necks of our doughboys as did the 
beloved and more emctional French. Yet 
their greeting was none the less warm for 
lack of the emotional py- 
rotechnics. They were 


f ihe oe 


the 


of th 


he average nan Wee wont to 
to the War ae a “ meant 
just that He was certain Germany would 


be licked amd went the job in 
a rather plodding 
spect ac dash of the Preach 
for instance, but in a manner that was ex 
tremely comforting to his allies. There was 
a terrible, grim purpose in his every move, be 
it ever so slow and ponderous to the observer 
He may not have captured a town a day, 
but he knew no day when he wasn't trying 

England reminds me of a huge, sluggish, 
heavyweight prize-fighter, moving with cle- 
phantine slowness about the ring while a 
lighter and faster opponent pecks futilely at 
his tremendous bulk. He takes punches that 
would floor another, with contemptuous in- 
difference. The crowd yells to him to step 
in and exchange blows and he minds their 
cries no more than the flying gloves of his 
adversary. At length, weary of the mere 
effort of waddling about the ring, he ilies 
—once. And the fight is over! 


methedionl fashion with 
rome of the 


THE thing that won me completely to the 
Briton is his splendid indifference to the 
unexpectedness and hazards of life. How- 
ever terrible the event, it cannot disturb his 
mental equilibrium. To him there is nothing 
extraordinary, though that is the word he 
uses most. A lifting of the eyebrows and he is 
displaying wild excitement and _ surprise. 
Tell him he has lost his wealth, friends, posi- 
tion, health and he will remark, “Really?” 
with the same mild interest that he would 
give to your casual remark on the weather. 
His courage is as unquestioned as it is re- 
markable. Even his bitterest enemy, ‘the 
Hun, grudgingly admits this. Americans 
who have been in action told me of scores of 
British officers going over the top to certain 
death in a hell of machine-gun fire with less 
trepidation than one would step into a cold 
bath, well in advance of their men and toying 
with a swagger stick, their automatics belted 
at their waists. There were so many cases of 
this and in so many instances the swagger stick 
was the only weapon, that a general order 
was issued forbidding the carrying of the 
swagger stick in the trenches. This is a mat- 
ter of record. Foolhardy, you may call it, but 
it is foolhardiness that thrills the spectator as 


Anti-British” 


Continued from page 28 
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everything but the air rail’ 


\ very young English offleer happened 
to be my host one evening during an air 
raid. As we picked our way along the 


Strand during a veritable hail of shrapne La 
stray bomb exploded not five hundred vards 
away, showering us with plate glass from 
nearby shop windows and rocking the very 
earth beneath our feet with its horrible de- 
tonation. T confess that this sudden glimpse 
of quick death shook my nerves considerably, 
though I tried to remain outwardly calm 
I turned to my companion with a surrepti- 
tious glance, hoping once to catch the Briton 
off guard. He had not yet been to the Front, 
his youth having kept him out of uniform 
until then, so his first remark could hardly 


be ascribed to battle-scarred veteran's 
callousness. 
“T say!” he remarked with some very 


genuine annoyance, stopping to light the 
inevitable “fag.” “You know it’s perfectly 
beastly to have the Hun come over and drop 
his bally bombs during your first visit to 
London. Fancy how it’s ruining your trip, 
this beastly noise and all that sort of thing, 
what?” 

He was absolutely more concerned over 
the fact that my visit was being spoiled, 
than he was over the imminent danger of the 
next bomb removing us both from this vale of 
tears. I doubt if that angle occurred to him 
at all. Nothing could have typified England 
more to me than that boy’s remark. 

The visit of the Hun air raiders to London 
was looked forward to every night as some 
sort of sporting event and bets were made 
freely as to the time of their coming. Cer- 
tainly Drury Lane could present no more 
thrilling spectacle. People laughed and 
joked with one another as they crowded into 
shelters at the ominous sound of the police 
sirens warning all to take cover. An hour 
of an inferno that would provide ample 
material for a modern Dante, all the peril of 
the battlefield without the opportunity to 
strike back, tumbling buildings, mangled 
humans dying defiantly and unafraid, a hell- 
ish din that made one 
certain the end of all 


and are to the close ob- 
server, pathetically 
earnest in their desire to 
make our boys feel at 
home and at the same 
time cling to some shreds 


A great new series, “Re-populating the Earth,” 
by Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, begins next month 


things had come and 
then — quiet. The thou- 
sands tumble out of cel- 
lars and doorways, half 
dimmed lights spring up, 
the streets are now 


of their traditional and 
unconscious reserve. 
They have tried to master our slang phrases 
without attempting to force their own some- 
what quaint colloquialisms upon us; they 
have taken up our national game of base- 
ball which is as weird to them as _ is 
cricket to us; and the appearance of an 
American soldier in the music-halls, be he 
officer or private, is the signal for prolonged 
applause. On the streets he is greeted with a 
friendly smile and salutation from absolute 
strangers, an unheard of thing before his 
advent. Let him ask to be directed some- 
Where through the maze of London streets 
and he will not only be told, but delivered 
there in person. Wherever he goes about 
London the American soldier is a figure of 
more than passing interest and the lowliest 
cockney taxi driver vies with the King in 
doing him honor and making him wel- 
come. 
The stock ery of the pro-German that we 
were fighting England’s battles is too large a 
ill now for even the most rabid anti- 
os to swallow. The monstrous crimes 
of the Huns against all nations, our own 
included, have proven that to bea treacherous 
lie. England has seen more than four million 
of her youth and brawn march away to face 
the Germans. Seventy per cent. of the casu- 
alties in the united British army, including 
Canada, India, Scotland and all her colonies, 
has fallen upon Englishmen. 
t seems almost poetic justice that when- 
ever German propagandists on this side of the 
water let loose a cloudburst of alleged justifi- 


a draught of rare wine and keeps the morale 
of a regiment up to the fighting notch. 

During the time I spent. in London, the 
Huns paid nightly visits by airplane and 
dropped tons of high explosives on the city. 
These huge, night-flying buzzards turned 
Piccadilly Circus into a battlefield and made 
many a home a shambles of murdered women, 
babies and those too helpless or defiant to 
seek shelter. I described these air raids in a 
previous article for McCiure’s, but I think 
a word here on the splendid courage of the 
English during those ghastly nights of death 
and mutilation, would not be amiss. I know 
that this was the thing that won me forever to 
the British. No outsider who was there and 
saw, could fail to be stirred to his very soul by 
that calm, unwavering fearlessness with 
which London took its nightly descent to 
Hell. And Hell it was, sent by this super- 
fiend who would turn the world into an 
inferno. Bursting shrapnel that tears horri- 
bly when it does not kill, hissing bombs 
containing an infernal poisonous chemical 
that burns the flesh green and disfigures for 
life, streets made into trenches by a single 
explosion, hospitals wrecked and patients 
dying of shock on the operating-table — all 
this and more too terrible to convey by mere 
words, with an indescribable din and bedlam 
for an accompaniment. 

Under this acid test, the Englishman stood 
up unflinchingly true to tradition. Without 
the glory of battle, this being killed by a bolt 
from the sky in one’s room, club or hotel, he 


jammed with a hustling, 
high-spirited throng, 
the inevitable “‘Cheero!” passes back and 
forth; from the windows of the hotels come 
the strains of a very fine imitation of our 
jazz “ “music. ” An urchin comes sidling up 
with, “’Ere you are, sir, tike you where the 
bombs fell. Show you the ‘oles for sixpence!" 

London is itself again! 

Well, there is your Briton seen through 
what were extremely prejudiced and an- 
tagonistic eyes. There was once a popular 
song that covers the situation for me with its 
title. It was called, “You Made Me Love 
You, I Didn’t Want To Do It!” Id like if 
it were possible to take all these English 
haters over to London during one of these 
air raids to see the Briton at play with death. 
I assure you it was an inspiring spectacle. 


HEARD a mother at Waterloo Station 

bid good-bye to her son — the fifth, as I 
gathered from a chance remark, to join the 
colors. She was a splendid imposing lady of 
perhaps the first blood in England. The boy 
was a bright faced, straight and clean limbed 
youth, who wore his uniform as though it were 
coronation robes. There were no tears. I 
caught the’mother’s parting injunction: 

“Good-bye, my son, and remember always 
— be British!” 

Ah! If you could have heard the proud 
way those words were uttered and caught 
the glance that passed from mother to son! 

Ic I had spoken I would have said, 

“Madame, if he does just that, he will have 
done all you could possibly ask!” 
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HEALTH LOOKS—-COMFORT 


Wear this scientifically constructed healt 
belt, endorsed by physicians and surgeons. A 
light but durable support for the abdom t 
greatly relieves the strain on the a 


muscles. Recommencted for obesit 
constipation, spinal deformit es, floa 
and all weaknesses in the abcor 


THE “‘WONDER” 
HEALTH BELT 


Releases the tension on the inter 
nal ligaments and causes the inter- 
nal organs to resutne their proper 
positions and perform their func- 
tions in a normal, healthful way 

wits Easy to adjust. A great comfort 
to the wearer. For men, women and children 

Send for the belt on Five Days’ Free Trial. 


If satisfactory, send us $2.50. If not, return belt 
Give normal waist measure when ordering. 


The Weil Health Belt Co. St. 
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rite now for information and free 
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—SEXOLOGY— 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 

Kaowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Nusband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Womas Should Have. 
= Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
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Should Have 
Knowledge Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 
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LANGUAGE CEARNED 


ONOGRAPHS 
and as easy.” Our Dise Records 
repeat the correct accent and pronunelation until you 
know It. Family and friends enjoy language study by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenithai's Practical Lingulstry 
Used and recommended by educatore in leading colleges. 

C., French Military Conversation, with 

for Soldiers. Write for Booklet and Free Trial Offer. 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 

918Putnem Bidg. 2 W. 46th Street, N.Y. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 

CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
We will notgive you any grand prise if you 
anewer thie ad. Nor will re claim to 
make you rich In a week. Butif you 
are anxious to develop your talent with 
@ successful cartoonist, eo you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture, with 
6¢ in stamps for portfolio of cartoons and 
sample lesson plate, acd let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
823 Leader Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


“New PATRIOTIC Vaudeville Sketches, 
for War-Time Ben- Monologues, Enter 
efits Recitations, 

cat- 


Tableaux, Drills, Jokes, Make-up Good: 
slog free. 8. DENISON & 


AGENTS. ___Live line. Good money. Sole manu 
Flexo-Glaze patriotic por- 
traits. Great varict 
PAN AMERICAN SUPPLY CO 
448-P No. Wells St.. Chicago, Ill. 
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Don’t Grope 
for Words 


Give Grenville Kleiser (famous Speech 
Specialist) 15 minutes daily and 


He Will Give You a 
Mastery of Words 


ned wearisome rules of 
grammar to memoriz By an entirely new 
absorb and immediately apply the 
wf teaching experience which are 
intimate home lessons. 


There are no old-fashi 


you 
fruits of years « 

mprest into twenty 
te 15 minutes daily to this orig- 
and surely learn to 


if you will dev« 
inal Course you ‘will quickly 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 

Use the Right Word in the Right 
Place— 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, 
Advertisements, Stories, Ser- 
mons, Treatises, Etc.— 

Become an Engaging Conversa- 
tionalist — 

Enter Good Society — 

Be a Man of Culture, Power, and 
Influence in Your Community. 

Booth Tarkington 


Distinguished Novelist and Short-Story Writer, 
tuthor of “Monsieur Beaucaire,”” “Seventeen,” etc. 
Your course is almost pain- 


fully needed by many profes- 
sional writers and speakers. A 
student who intelligently fol- 
lows your course will know what 
he is talking about when he talks 
or when he writes His audience 
will certainly know, because he 
will talk well, no matter what 
his subject.’ 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Eminent Novelist, Dramatist and War-Corres pond 
ent, Author of “K," “Kings, Queens and Pawns,”'el: 


“Your lessons seem to me ex 

lent for the purpose Al 
the se books for idy 
Appes to me very stror 
It looks like a scholarly and 
most intelligently compiled | 
course of instruction and 
writing.” 


ction of 


FREE 
“How to Become a Master of English” 


We want you to read this booklet that you 
may understand what this course will do for you, 
the rea! prac tical help it will give you in a hun- 
dred different ways. Obtain a mastery of 
English and realize your own possibilities. Be 
yourself at your best It means more money, 
more pow er, more life in eV ery way 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


— 
Funk & WaGNALLS CoMPANY 
Dept. 215, New York 

Please send Booklet and full information re- 
garding Grenville Kleiser's 
Course in Good English. 


pupils in cach locality, we'll give a $20 


Violin, Hawaiian Guitar 


Ukulele, Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet or Banjo 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. To first 
superb Violin, Mandolin, 
tar, Cornet or Banjo absot utely free 
bond. success 


vuitar, Hawaiian Gi 
charge for lessons only expense 


kulele, ¢ 
ery st 


rge. Complete outfit free. Write at “> ation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL oF MUSIC, Dest. cwicaca, 


Don't motes if broken. We 
(ASt1°-OLD FALSE TEETH 
actual value for diamonds, 


old gold, silver, and platir 
by return mail 


m. Sen by pare el post,——receive cash 
wil return goods if price is unsatisfactory. 
Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, Dept. 18—2007 S. Sth St., Phila, Pa. 


Correspondence | 
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The Great Return — continued from page 8 


Say what we all must against war, it is the 
greatest and the keenest game on earth. 
There is no excitement that man may ever 
know that is comparable with it. For the 
stakes are life itself. 

Keyed taut to the breaking point, man 
plays perforce. And as the action is great, so 
equally great is the reaction. Nerves are 
drained; vitality sapped. And coming from 
its frenzied whirl man finds his body over- 
wrought, his mind unstrung. 

Suppose that you, after a year in a cabaret, 
were sent to a cloister. Suppose that you, 
after a year in a stock exchange, were put to 
matching pennies. Suppose that you, after 
having played in a world’s series, were re- 
quested to spend the rest of your days milk- 
ing cows. Multiply that by a million, and 
you can see what the soldier is up against. 

You could do it, you think, after you got 
used to it? Exactly. That's just the point. 

ifter you got used to it. 

So can the soldier—after he gets used to it. 

The trouble is that people try to crowd 
him into doing it before he’s got used to it. 
And he can't. 

God knows he wants to! He tries. He 
tries as hard as any man can try. He does 
everything he knows how. But, unless a 
helping hand is extended to him, he is liable 
to fail. Because, in the first place, he himself 
doesn't quite know what's the matter with 
him. And in the second place, during any 
period of convalescence, mental or physical, 
it’s pretty hard to ask a boy to be his own 
doctor and his own patient at the same time. 

If the returned soldier came home with 
measles, it would all be very simple. Ambu- 
lances and automobiles would meet him at 
the dock; loving hands would put him to 


bed and administer to him; and in a week or 
so he would be up and around and ready to 
take one of the many positions that society, 
through the new needs of the world, and the 
new realization of those needs, would quickly 
find for him. 

But because he comes back in a condition 
of overwrought nerves and unsettled mind, 
that he himself is unable to analyze, society, 
seeing him looking all right, thinks he ‘s all 
right. 

It is not that his condition is severe. It 
isn't. It isn’t even serious. And if society 
will only take the trouble to understand, and 
the time to help the returned soldier, he'll 
be on his mental feet again in no time, and 
as up and doing as ever. In which case the 
whole Problem becomes solved in the begin- 
ning. 

But if society will not understand and wili 
not help, why, then . . . Even a bad cold, 
neglected, will develop into something worse. 


HIS, then, is the crux of the whole mat- 

ter: the ability of society to understand, 
and the willingness of society to help, the 
returned soldier. 

First of all is this the sacred obligation of 
the soldier's immediate family and friends. 
They: must bear with him. They must be 
patient, kind, considerate, helpful. They 
must expect of him no more than he willingly 
gives. For, by not expecting too much of 
him, he will give the quicker. 

They must realize that he is one of those 
who have gone through the valley of the 
shadow to save the world from a thousand 
years of bondage. They must realize that 
no man can make so noble a journey, and so 
hard, without travail. No man can give to 


the world so much without giving of himself 
a little. Even as he went upon his journey 
by stages, so must he come back from that 
journey by degrees. And that return must 
be made gentle and easy. 

Employers — big employers, all employers 
— should understand this, and appreciate it. 
Apparent inattention should not tell against 
a returned man in their employ. Perhaps his 
mind still wanders to Flanders’ fields. Nor 
should seeming remissness tell against him; 
nor an ostensible lack of interest. Interest, 
attention, ambition — all these things will 
soon flower if the soil be fertilized of sympa- 
thy and time to heal be freely given. 

Kindness, patience and understanding will 
quickly enable the returned soldier to read- 
just himself to the grooves of his former 
existence. Unless — 

Unless he shall have grown big and fine 
and capable beyond! 

Fer when the old life of peace returns’ to 
the soldier, to superimpose from the old 
qualities that were his upon the new ones 
that he has acquired from the new life of 
discipline, courage, valor and service, then 
will he have outgrown his former grooves. 
And he will become a new American in the 
new America that he has helped to save and 
will help to build! An America of spreading 
farms, of great reclamation projects, of vast 
factories, of ships dotting the oceans of 
earth, of foreign trade. And who better 
to aid in all these things than the Returned 
Soldier, born in peace, fired of war, broadened 
of service, mellowed by sacrifice? 

Let society do its work but a hundredth 
part as well as the soldiers have done theirs 
and the great return will prove to be a Great 
Return indeed! 


The N ice P resent — Continued from page 10 


should be taken off the car while Izzy was 
using it. Whereupon, of course, Izzy had to 
buy a new tire of his own. 

Thus matters went on until each had accu- 
mulated his own private set of tires at fifty- 
six dollars each, and Jake was kept busy 
taking them off and putting them on. And 
the gasoline continued to be consumed at a 
frightful rate, while lubricating oil seemed to 
evaporate the moment it was poured into the 
car. But Solly and Izzy groaned under 
the burden of endless expense and realizing 
that it was only their hatred and envy of old 
Mirzoff that prevented them from throw- 
ing the automobile at his head, so to speak, 
said hatred and envy grew to such pro- 
portions that it soon became their ruling 
passion 

Solly had learned to drive fairly well. 
It chanced, one day, that Jake succumbed 
to an attack of mumps and sent word that 
he would be unable to work for a week. It 
was Izzy's turn to use the car and, with two 
friends, he had planned an outing which 
he disliked to postpone. They had arranged 
a fishing trip and Izzy had agreed to take 
them in the car to the pier opposite Hell Gate 
where the boat was moored. The garage 
could offer no other chauffeur to take Jake's 
place. In his extremity, Izzy telephoned to 
Solly and, in his sweetest tones, asked him to 
drive the cas. 

“You don’t have to bring us back,” he 
said. “We can come back by trolley. I 
wouldn’t bother you only I promised them 
fellows and they're good customers, so I hate 
to disappoint them.” 


Gury grumblingly consented. Izzy sat 
on the seat beside him while the two 
guests sat in the tonneau. It being Izzy's day 
for using the car, Solly drove somewhat fast. 

“D’ye mind getting off'n the car tracks?” 
asked Izzy. “It cuts the tires.” 

“The asphalt is full of holes,” said Solly 
gruffly. 

“But you don’t feel them if you drive 
slow,” said Izzy. “I found that them tires 
last twice as long if you drive slow.” 

“I'm sick and tired of the whole 
business,” declared Solly. “If it 
wasn't for that gonif, Mirzoff, I'd 
leave the car standing in the street 
and never touch it again.” 

“Me, too,” said Izzy. “Only 


he'd get hold of it and it’s worth a thousand 
dollars if it’s worth a cent.” 

“IT betcha that fella Jake drinks the 
gasoline out of the tank,” continued Solly. 
“It’s just one darn expense after another.” 

When they reached the pier Izzy and his 
two friends alighted and walked out to the 
end where the motor-boat lay. It was one 
of the old, ramshackle piers in sad need of 
repair and tilted to one side from uneven use. 

Izzy, in a sudden burst of generosity, 
turned back to the car. 

“Say,” he cried, “maybe you'd like to go 
fishing with us.” 

Solly hesitated for a moment and then, 
putting on the emergency brake, descended 
from the car. 

“T get seasick easy,” he said as he walked 
toward Izzy. “What kind of a boat have 
you got?” 

“Look out!” shouted Izzy suddenly, 
running toward him and pointing. Solly 
turned his head quickly. He had evidently 
not pulled the brake tight enough. The 
car was moving down a gentle incline toward 
the side of the pier. Izzy, running toward 
the car, had come abreast of Solly who seized 


him by the arm. 

“Wait!” Solly whispered. He looked 
quickly around. Izzy's friends had disap- 
peared on board the boat. There was no one 
else in sight. The car was gathering momen- 
tum. 

“If you want to stop it, 
fiercely in the other's ear, 
wouldn’t touch it.” 

Izzy gazed at him. Admiration and awe 
stood plainly depicted upon his countenance. 

“Say, I got to hand it to you!” he ex- 


” Solly whispered 
“stop it! I 


claimed. “You certainly are a quick 
thinker!” 

The car rushed toward the of the pier. 
The string-piece was low and loose. ere 


was a loud bump—the car recoiled a 
foot or so, came on again and climbing slowly 
over the string-piece, splas into the 
river and disappeared from sight. 

‘or a moment the two men gazed blankly 
at the spot where a moment before the car 


Coming next month: 


Louise Closser Hale’s new story 


had stood. Then, turning to each other and 
grinning broadly, they shook hands. 

“To hell with automobiles!” exclaimed 
Solly. 

“And with Mirzoff, too!”” added Izzy. 

A watchman who came to the pier a few 
minutes later found them both gazing over 
the edge of the pier. When they explained 
to him what had happened, his jaw fell. 

“Holy smoke!” he cried. “You'll never 
get her out o’ that unless you grapple for her 
right away. This is the swiftest part of the 
river. The current’ll have your car way up 
the river in an hour or two.” 

Izzy shrugged his shoulders. 

“We should worry!” he said. 

Solly went fishing with the party. He was 
in high spirits and each time his eyes met 
Izzy's they both smiled. They had become 
“glad” with each other at last. On the way 
home they stopped and had a drink together. 
A dozen times Solly recited how the thought 
of letting the automobile perish of its own 
volition had come to him and each time Izzy 
expressed his admiration. Having now some- 
thing in common—a secret which they 
agreed had better never be divulged — the en- 
tente cordiale was established upon-a firm basis. 

That night Solly called Izzy on the tele- 
phone. 

“What d’ye want?” asked Izzy gruffly. 

“Say, what are you so snappy about?” 
responded Solly. “Just wait til I tell you 
something and you'll have an excuse for 
being grouchy.” 

“Well, what is 
rejoinder. 

“T just seen Jake,” explained Solly. “TI 
told him about the auto. His face is swelled 
up like two balloons.” 

“Well, what about it?” 

Solly paused for a moment as if he were 
swallowing something. Then: 

“Jake says the car was insured,” said he, 
“in Mirzoff’s name. He'll get fifteen hun- 
dred dollars.” 

There was a long silence. 

“Did you hear what I said?” asked Solly. 

“T heard you all right,” said Izzy. “But 
I ain't worrying about Mirzoff. 
That gold spectacle case what the 
boys gave me— 18 karat —and I 
betcha it didn’t cost a cent under 
a hundred—it was in the car— 


in the side-pocket!”” 


it?” came the surly 
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McCLURE’S for JANUARY 


Stained with battle, logical, sin- 
cere, hers was the supreme in- 
fluence that won Washington to 
military intervention in Russia. 
Unable to read or write, without 
pretense to military genius, the 
Russian Joan of Arc has changed 
the whole history of Europe and 
Asia. This is the amazing per- 
sonality whose life story begins 
in the November Metropolitan. 
Born in most dispiriting poverty, her 
rise to a world figure is the most star- 
tling narrative of spiritual courage that 
has ever been told in amagazine. From 
her earliest recollections her life was the 
drab, uneventful existence that has 
sent more than half of Russia to the 
forgetfulness of vodka. 


When only fifteen and a half years old, 
lured by the light of romance, she meets 
an officer returning from the Russo- 


Publication of Maria Botchkareva’'s 
margin below.) (Postage extra outside U- 


METROPOLITAN, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 
For the enclosed $1.00 send me the yp 


Announcing the Most Sensational 
Magazine Story of the Year! 


Life 


By Maria Botchkareva 


Commander of 
‘The Russian Women’s Battalion of Death’’ 


Set down by Isaac Don Levine 


Japanese War and still in her teens ex- 
periences the tragedy of womanhood. 
Later comes marriage, the quick follow- 
ing disillusionment of a vodka-cursed 
union, the journey to Siberia and a 
tired child’s attempt to end it all in the 
dark waters of the Ob. From post to 
post Destiny whips her into the arms of 
white slavers, the turbid Revolutionary 
circle of all oppressed people, police, per- 
secutions and prison. Then came the 
war and the stage was set for the big 
part this peasant girl was to play in the 
history of the world. 


More thrilling than any serial story you 
ever read, this girl’s life story will make 
you see Russia and know its big-hearted, 
misunderstood people. No longer will 
Russia be a sprawling bit of yellow map. 
You will know it as a living, breath- 
ing thing, rich with the hope of youth, 
brave in its ideals and wanting but its 
chance to walk down the years hand 
in hand with the liberty-loving peoples 
of the world. 


In the JANUARY 


newsstands METROPOLITAN 14 


(McC 1-19) 


litan for the period o 
(of her life. name and address 


FRANK H. 
SIMONDS’ his- 


tory of the great war is a 
very remarkable work, and 
‘I look forward eagerly to 
the appearance of the re- 
maining volumes. It is not 
/too much to say that no 
other man in this or any 
(other country can quite 
parallel the work that Mr. 
‘Simonds has done. It, is 
‘hard to say what most to 
admire; the really extraor- 
'dinary grasp of the essen- 
tial facts of the war which 
is shown; or the transpar- 
ent clearness with which the 
facts are brought out; or 


which one finds in 


THE History 


INCE the day in July, 1914, when one 

flaming editorial of Frank H. Simonds 
startled New York, his fame has stretched 
around the world. 

He is read by European general staffs. 
He is welcomed by President Poincare and 
by Lloyd George. He is the one great his- 
torian whom this war has developed. 

And because Frank H. Simonds has be- 


come so great, the whole world is eager to help 


Roosevelt 


the entire fairness and impartiality of 


conclusions,’ 


the 


me World War 


By H. SIMONDS 


Therefore 

individual ; part of 
who have played a 
have written of what they know 
f those con 


him with the writing of this story. 
those who know best some 
the great conflict—those 
part in it 
best. There are hundreds o! 
tributors. One-third of the whole history is 
written by them—the other two-thirds being 
written by Frank H. Simonds. They ar 
the flashes of light illuminating the tapestry 
he weav 


Rupyarp 
SurRGEON GENERAL GorGaAs 
Sir Joun JELLICOE 
Winston CHURCHILL 

Dr. Neweut Dwicut Hits 


These Men Helped to Write This History 


Lorp NorTHCLIFFE 
Wricut 
Hupson Maxim 
STEPHANNE LAUZANNE 


lan Hay Bertu 
STANLEY WASHBURN 
Henry RevuTerDAn! 
Joun P. Jr. 
Samuet G. Biyrue 


Lloyd George, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, says— 

“This ‘History’ will constitute a most val- 
uable treatise for those who at this or any 
future time wish to consult an independent 
authority on the cause of this titanic struggle.” 


Lord Northcliffe says— 


“Mr. Simonds has been right about the 
war more often than any of the many who 
‘ have endeavored to forecast the future of 
this complicated catastrophe, and I say with 
admiration that I do not know of a better 
guide to the war than Mr. Frank H. Simonds.” 


Review of 
Reviews Co 
30 Irving Pt 
New York 


Gentlemen :— 
Please send me, 
all charges prepaid, 
che first three vol- 
umes of the “History 
of the World War” by 
Frank H. Simonds and 
other famous contributors. 
If not satisfactory I will re- 
turn them in five days, but 
otherwise I will remit $1.50 
amonth for 12 months. In 
return Lam to receive the other 
volumes (making a total of five) 
of this history as soon as they are 
released from the Press. The set 
will contain the complete history of 
this World War from beginning to end. 


Name. 


Occupation. 


World-renowned Men Read It as the Final Word 


J. Cardinal Gibbons Writes 


“I feel sure the work of Mr. Simonds will 
prove a valuable contribution to the literature 
of the World War. The volume in hand make 
easy, pleasant and interesting reading.” 


Lindley M. Garrison, Ex-Secretary of 
War, Says 

“T have just had the pleasure of seeing th 
initial volume of the History of the World 
War by Mr. Frank H. Simonds. I was de- 
lighted with the treatment of the subject. 
but was not surprised thereat, as I know of 
no one in this country better able to handle 
the subject intelligently and comprehensively 
than Mr. Simonds.” 


Three Volumes Now Ready 
A Low Price Until the Books are Finished 


The price of paper will go up again vers 
soon. So to those who help us put in our 
paper order at once—by ordering a sct 
now—before completion—we make a spe- 
cial low price. 

Send the coupon today for a set at th 
low before-p:blication pare. You wil! ge* 
the first three volumes on approval ar! 
you will get each ethene volume as soon a 
it comes out. In the history of this 
tion there has never been a time like thi 
Not in the Civil War nor during the R 
volution have the American people beer 
in such heroic mood. 

You must know 
stupendous thing. 
its heart. 

You who live in this generation must 
own this work—you who have an 9 
nity to save money on it must not mis 
this chance. 


the truth about this 
You must c2e into 


Review of Reviews Company 
30 Irving Place New York 
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Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Science of a New Life” 
By JOHN COWAN, M. L 


Endorsed and recommended b) 
foremost medic and religious 

the 
s of married 
revealed too 


q t to be had 
Special Offer at the price. We can give only 
The regular pr 1 few of the chapter subjects 
$2.00. In or here as this book is not meant 
treduce th f hildren Ag wanted.) 
as ‘ to Marry. Law Lote Ana 
Qua es A din 
wih Anat Reprodnet Amatir 
send one tinence, Childre Genius, Con 
pe $2.00 « ent TW 
to any ler Nursing « Happy 
Maga Postpaid, 
of 82.00, at 
upen receipt of tents mailed PREE. 


J.S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING co. 
25 Rose Street New York City 


Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove It At My Expense 


Don't send me onecent—just let me 
ve it te you as I have done for over 
72,500 others in the last six mont 
claim to have the most successful remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 
Free. | don’t care how many so-called 
cures, or shields or pads you ever tried 
without success—i don’t care how dis- 
gusted you are with them all —you have 
not tried my remedy and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that § am ge- 
ing te send it toe you absol 
FREE. it is a wonderful yct simple 
home remedy which relieves you al- 
moct instantly of the pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus the 
ugly deformity dissappears — all this 
while you are wearing tighter shoes 
tan ever. Just send your name and ad- 
dress and Fai t will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed —— 


‘SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M_D., Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 

Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 
oth binding—320 pages—many illustrations 


Table of contents, & comm ions, on 


$1.00 


Mailed in plain 
wrapper 


request. 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 105Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 


$35 to : 100 a Week 


There is a big, new, field—a growing de- 

x mand for men and women skiled in 
Bussiness Letter- Writing. 

* Large salaries are offered 

j Critics, 


re 
“Master Letters lo Business 


LaSalle Extension reel Dept 156-BLW Chicago 


“The World's Greatest | Extension 


This Int cresting Free Book show~ 

you can become skilled player of plano 
otgan in your own home, aT owe-quanren 
Dr. Quinn's famous Written 
Method \s endoragd by leading musicians an! 

eads of State Conservatories. Successful 25 
years. Play chords at once and complete 
piece In every key, 4 Scien- 

Nustrated, For beginners or teachers, old 
ma cranted. Write today for 6+-page free 


tific yet easy to understand. Fr 
or young. Aun mt 
book, “How to Learn Plano o 


QUIK CONSERVATORY, Stadio Union Bung, Beston, Mass, 
Simplified Shorthand 


Learn in evenin 
thenacquire speedwit 
Amar 


home study; 
Shorthand 


nographers, tea 

wit ec, bas peid. Address 

TUTE NEW YORK 


oot Lessons 


OMEN 


Ranks are employing hundreds of women tn every de- 
pertment bank work, even @ 
work, with men's pay 
fog free book, “‘How to Bee Banker,’’ by 
G. Alecorg, Pree. Americ 
Dept 5 185 East State Street. Cotumbus, 


Sales Age nt 


Wanted to introduce transparent 
08. 


Sure mark of Identification. Send for 
Beveity Cutinr;Co., & Bar $t., Canten, Ohio. 


What Think Ye of Christ? 


by Rev. E. E. HALE, D.D., and 
other Unitarian literature sent FREE. 


Address M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 
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| the American forces was seen. 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home 


|Continued from page 20| 


Indoor clerks find they like the open air so 
well they must be farmers — scientific agri- 
| culturists, of course. Farmers’ boys want 
not indoor clerks, but great 
lists, great magnates, perhaps. The great 
flux and change which everyone prophesied 
for after the War began before war's clamor 
was still, The -new American university 
matriculated its first with bombs 
hursting in air 

Until the War ended, education, definitely 
organized, existed only here and there 
classes in reading and the elements for the 
foreigners and the illiterates and special 
work for technical branches of the service. 
Rut as the firing ceased and the long process 
of repatriation and demobilization began, 
the full import of what was being done for 
The College 
in Khaki will really open its first term. 


to be scien- 


classes 


Tue length of time which it will take to 
bring the boys home is still debatable. In 


| a Vast disorganized region like Central Europe 


(late Mittel-Europa) there will be need of 
policing for some time to come. Then, too, 
perhaps before we say good-bye to France we 
may want to lend a friendly hand in her re- 
building. We might like to take the trowel 
and lay a few stones in Belgium. And be- 
sides, the supply of ships will not be what it 
was to bring the American armies over. 
That first transportation of our millions was 
made possible by England's supreme sacri- 
fice of her tonnage. She cannot do that 
again — and indeed the food not only for 
England but for all Europe must be carried 
across the Atlantic, even if our boys’ home- 
coming is delayed. And, too, if they all came 
home together the avenues of return to ci- 
vilian life would become terribly congested. 
Just how long the armies will stay in France 
will not be prophesied here. Some time ago 
it was said that Britain, which has only the 
Channel to deal with, would not get all her 
men back for two years after the signing of 


peace. Any one who likes can make his own 
estimate for the American army on this 
basis. 


When he has eliminated fighting the Hun 
the American soldier will have a considerable 
margin of leisure. And one of the first ways 
of utilizing it is to do whatever is necessary 
to put him, in his civilian career, even with 
the man who did not go overseas but at home 
held his position and probably bettered it. 
The popular feeling of justice would be that 


| the boy who has risked his life abroad should 


| be put more than even with his fellow who 


kept the home fires burning. 

But this must not be trusted to emotion 

we must not believe that the soldiers are 
going to be given all the good jobs just be- 
cause they are soldiers. Nor indeed will 
they want to depend on any such half-char- 
itable feeling. We -want no such spectacle 
as the old wars bore in their train of ex- 


| soldiers drifting for the rest of their lives on 


the uncertain current of civilian kindness. 


| When Johnny comes marching home we 
| want him to be a better man _ physically, 


mentally, morally than when he went away. 


We want his greatest ac shievements to be in 


| his future, not in his past. 


We are deter- 


mined that sailing away to the wars shall be 
| a finer thing than it has ever been in the 


history of the world. So 


relief organization 
peace confronts us. 


A year before this country entered the War, the “My 


| 
Your Peace Work 


Have you thought about your individual share in the 
work of Construction that lies ahead? 
members of the “My America” League are thinking about 
this to-day, and are planning to utilize their efficient war 

for the new problems with which 


experience and wisdom. 


we are going to give the boys a chance to go 
to school. 

This is no figure of speech, no yoke. The 
project is fully worked out. The educational 
resources of both France and England will 
be at our service, their equipment of class- 
rooms and laboratories, their libraries, their 
teachers. And additional equipment, books, 
and pedagdgues, will take a considerable | 
east-bound tonnage for some lime to come. 
There may be no college yell, but there will | 
be a Khaki Kollege for all that — it is to be 
presumed that in deference to our national 
passion for alliterative misspelling it will be 
written with the two K's. 

In the new college, Greek will not be com- 
pulsory and there will be mostly elective 
courses. The curriculum will be wider, more 
varied than that of any present institution. 
It will range from bee-keeping to French 
literature in the eighteenth century. It will | 
include all the elementary and most of the 
advanced branches. Special subjects may 
he assigned to special districts and camps 
and soldier students transferred to whatever 
center best meets their needs. There will be 
camp machine-shops and laboratories. There 
will be experimental and intensive cultural 
farms. There will be courses given in French 

for those who have already profited by 
the elementary courses in that language — 
in the universities of France. It is not im- 
possible that men specially qualified — and 
specially eager for the chance — may be de- 
tached for study in the great English uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. Educa- 
tion, one may indeed say, wil! be made varied, 
gay, agreeable as it rarely has been before, 
a kind of combination of the ordinary col- 
lege course and the grand tour which was 
once the privilege of great lords and princes, 
and is now to be the right of every simple, 
gallant American doughboy. 

Now that the rockets’ red glare has died 
down there are many ways of judging a war 
and the ends it has served. One of the emi- 
nent psychologists who had charge of the 
“sorting out” of the drafts, rejecting de- 
fectives and classifying the others, recently 
made the startling statement that the op- 
portunity for wide study and for the collec- 
tion of statistics on such a gigantic scale 
meant so much to future scientific work for 
the mentally disturbed, the insane and the 
criminal, that, in his judgment, it alone was 
worth to America all that the War had cost! 


T takes all the courage of most of us, all 
the fervor of our patriotism to strike any 
balance that can control the loss of those 
lads who will not come back. They, indeed, 
we must always feel, were the flower of 
America, dying that from a richer soil still 
fairer flowers of freedom may spring. Yet 
they would tell us, if they could, that the | 
boys who are to come home are as brave | 
and as true as those who eternally stay | 
behind. These who return are the land’s | 
future and its blessing. And let no one | 
fear that books and study will send I 
| 


home a highbrow army —only an army 
which has already enlisted for its career 
It has looted Europe only of 
Its booty is bright 
hopes for a newer, better world.. And the 
more education it can pack to bring home, 

the better for America. | 


in peace. 


Eighty thousand 


It is the Tired 


Business Man 


He is chain-lightning in his 
office. He knows all about 
the bank- statement, the 
corn crop, the freight-car 
shortage, the liquidation 
of Smith-Jones, Inc., and 
the drop in Iceland Moss 
Preferred. He can quote 
you, instantly, the August 
production of his Grand 
Rapids branch factory to 
one-tenth of one percent. 


But socially! great 


Beatrice Fairfax! 


He is lost at a dance; swamped at a 

dinner; helpless when confronted with 
hostesses, buds, dowagers, visiting 
French generals, literary lions, Hindu 
musicians, Japanese dancers; dumb at 
discussions of Eli Nadelman’s sculp- 
ture, or golf, or airplane production, 


or pedigreed dogs. 


Sometimes, in his secret soul, he won- 
ders how other men get on so well 
with people who are, to him, as in- 
comprehensible as the dodo. 


And yet it’s so easy— so simple—so 
inexpensive to learn. 


All he needs is to tear off that coupon 
and spend a single dollar for the for- 
ward-marching magazine of modern 
American life —its arts, sports, dances, 
fashions, books, operas, gaieties, and 
humors: Vanity Fair. 


Vanity Fair costs $3 a year—35 cents 
a copy. There is more joyous fun-mak- 
ing and mental stimulation in one 
single copy than in fourteen yards of 
Bergson or Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Yet, if you do not know Vanity Fair,or 
would like to know it better, you may 
have five whole copies for an insignifi- 
cant dollar—six if you mail the coupon 
now. 


Five Issues of Vanity Fair 
for $1 


Six, if you mail the coupon now 


Stop where you are! 


fear off that coupon! 


VANITY FAtR, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City. 


1 want to go through life with my mind 
open, to keep my sympathies warm; to 
keep in touch with the newest and live- 
oa influences of modern life. There- 

want you tosend me the next 
FIVE numbers of Vanity Fair. I will 
remit $1 on receipt of your bill (OR) my 
favorite dollar is inclose I understand 
that if this order is received in time, you 


America” League was organized to prepare for the con- the current lesuc, making SIX testes fa 
ditions which war would inevitably bring, and now the sass 
League is preparing for the equally serious problems of — 
Peace and Re-construction. What are you doing? | = 
City State 
= : =| Mn copyright by Vanity Fair McC. 1-19. 
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Not Taps—But Reveille 


by Robert Gordon Anderson 


In Memoriam 


T was a little house on a plain street. 
Yet as I entered the gate to-night I 
closed it gently, reverently, for 1 sud- 
denly realized that the little house had 

the dignity of a great mansion, the majesty 
of a royal palace. 

A messenger had entered that gate four 
days before. He was only a little boy in the 
Llue of a messenger boy's uniform, loitering 
along the sidewalk and whistling as he went, 
so little realizing the import of the message 
he carried — that message which had been 
brought to so many homes by so many mes- 
sengers throughout the ages. 

Whistling still, he looked at the number 
on the house, below the stars and stripes and 
the service flag, and then at the address on 
the envelope he bore. 

A girl answered the bell. Trembling, she 
opened the yellow envelope. The type- 
written words gave the name of an aviation 
camp in the far-off south and the news that 
a boy had fallen to his death a few hours 
before. 

It was her only brother and she blindly 
groped her way up the stairs to the widowed 
mother and the two younger sisters who had 
not heard the messenger enter. 

And the lights burned all that night in the 
little house. 

Three days later a flag-covered form had 
been tenderly carried across the threshold 
for the last time. 

All that day the presence of the boy seemed 
to be with me. It was not because Death 
had brought to him that dignity which the 
Great Adventure brings even to a mean life 
at its end. There was no glory there that 
hed not been there before. 

This young lieutenant who gave his life 
for his country needed no idealization. He 
had all the graces of the youths of whom the 
old pagans used to say: “Whom the Gods 
love die young.” 

But better even than this beautiful prov- 
erb of the cultured Greeks was the old 
colored mammy’s reply to her mistress 
mourning over the young soldier. 

“Why should such a noble life be taken 
and the others left?" was the anguished 
question. 

And the old colored woman with that 
childlike faith which is the greatest of all 
had answered: 

“We always pick the beautiful flowers.” 

It might have served as an epitaph for 
the young soldier — his spirit was as beau- 
tiful as it was heroie. 

Picture after picture flashes before me. 
The summer days when he rose at five and 
ran for the tennis courts for an hour of tennis 
before the day’s work, his laugh ringing out 
as the golden sun’s rim came up over the 
buildings that walled the court. Somehow 
he and the sun were always “pals.” 

And then his keen, vital interest in his 
job — real estate. The building of homes, 
the selling of lots, the management of the 
office — all of the day’s work was just as 
much of a game, a keen honest game, to him 
as the tennis at dawn. 

And dances, too. Many an evening we 
have seen him, and very handsome in his 
evening clothes he looked — slender, and 
erect, with a spring in his step, and a chuckle 
in his voice that echoed the gleam in his 
brown eye. 

Yes, he was debonair and handsome, and 
the girls and older women, too, couldn't help 
turning their heads to look after him when 


Lieutenant W. L. M. 


of his bright personality. Laughingly he 
used to say he was cut out for a bachelor, 
but those who knew him best always believed 
the jest covered a vow he had made deep in 
his heart always to look after that mother 
and the three fatherless girls, all younger 
than he. 

Since the Great War has come home to 
us, there has been a spiritual quickening in 
our young men. But even in the days before 
1917 when Youth thought of little but sports 
and dances and theater-parties and antomo- 
biles, he was a Christian gentleman. The 
boys called him “white clean through,” but 
isn't that after all only their unconscious 
definition of a Christian gentleman? 

No, Death has not bronght a glory to this 
young life that was not his before. It is easy 
to realize it now. It had been just as with 
the sunshine, which warms us as we go about 
our daily tasks. We think of its beneficent 
golden presence, only once in a while — until 
it is gone. The sunshine of his beautiful 
spirit had been with us all the while, al- 
though we did not realize its full beauty until 
taken from us. 

And so the gate closed behind me and I 
ascended the stairs to the little room where 
the mother sat with a letter in her lap, the 
one he had written when he had eulisted. 


AS IT clasped her hand in mine I tried to 
tell her — haltingly, for her grief almost 
blinded my own eyes and choked my voice 

-of the comforting things T had thought 
of in the bright daylight. She was more 
blessed than most mothers, twenty-six years 
of his useful, beautiful life had been hers, 
and now he had fallen in the service of his 
country. Many things I told ler, the old, 
old truths that have been so often uttered 
in the homes of sorrow and which, at least 
this time, were all so true. 

Then she asked me to read the letter 
which she had held all that day, almost as if 
the envelope contained the very spirit of her 
hoy. When T read it aloud, as she asked me 
to do, L found in it a greater truth then any 
I could utter. 

It was dated in June, written while he was 
away from home and just after he had vol- 
unteered, and in phrases which, for all their 
boyishness or perhaps because of it, were 
beautiful, told of the reasons why he had 
offered his life for his country. 

It was rather for the world he offered his 
life, for he said so much was at stake in this 
struggle — that it was for the whole future 
of the human race. Such phrases are impres- 
sive in a newspaper editorial, but how sub- 
lime they become when penned by a boy who 
backed them up with his life. 

Toward the end I found in this phrase a 
key to all this life of ours and the life beyond: 

“We know, Mother, that Death is but the 
door to something infinitely better.” 

The wise men of the ages could have said 
nothing more. Reverently I placed the let- 
ter in her lap and left her. And if L had ever 
doubted, I would have found faith now, that 
the brave-hearted boy had really not left us. 
The bright eye might have been dimmed, 
the merry voice stilled, when at the grave 
this afternoon those rifle vollevs woke the 
echoes of the Jersey hills, and the bugler 
played the last beautiful call beside the flag- 
draped form befere it was forever hidden 
from our mortal eyes, but somewhere in that 
infinitely better life he wrote about and in 
the hearts of all who ever knew him, his spirit 
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Applied Patriotism 


Woman has made herself in- 
dispensable to the Nation’s war 
activities. This is being demon- 
strated daily in many splendid 
ways. The telephone operator 
takes her place in the front ranks 
of our “national army” of women. 


Back of the scenes, invisible, 
her war work is to make tele- 
phone communication possible. 
Through her the Chief of Staff 
in Washington speaks to the 
Cantonment Commandant in a 
far-off state. The touch of her 
fingers forges a chain of conver- 
sation from Shipping Board to 
shipyard, Quartermaster Gen- 
eral to supply depot, merchant 
to manufacturer, city to country, 
office to home. 


One Policy 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Foanded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, 
President 
The leading institution for Dramatic and 
Con- 
Frohman’s Empire 
For information 


Expressional Training in America. 
nected with Charles 
Theatre and Companies. 
apply to 
THE SECRETARY 
146 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Without her this increasing 
complexity of military, business 
and civil life could not be kept 
smoothly working. Hers is pa- 
triotism applied. She is per- 
forming her part with enthu- 
siasm and fidelity. 


The increasing pressure of 
war work continually calls for 
more and more telephone oper- 
ators, and young women in 
every community are answering 
the summons—cheerfully and 
thoughtfully shouldering the re- 
sponsibilitics of the telephone 
service upon which the Nation 
depends. Each one who an- 
swers the call helps speed up 
the winning of the war. 


% AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


_ Universal Service 


Learn Photography 
Good-paying positions in the best studios of the 
country await men and women who prepare 
themselves mow. For 24 years we have success- 
fully taught 
Photo-Engraving and 
hree-Color Wor 
Our graduates earn $25 to $75a week. We assist 
them to secure these positions Now is the time 
to fit yourself for an advanced position at better 
pay. Terms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and 
best school of its kind. Write for catalog today. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Rox M. 945 Wabash Ave., Effingham, 


Gerorcia, Gainesville, Box S. 


he passed. Fall Session 

But the most of his attentions were show- 
ered on his three sisters, and his widowed 
mother. ‘Mother o’ Mine” he called her 
—that brave Christian gentlewoman with 
the prematurely white hair and from whom 
he inherited those brown cyes and so much 


still lives. 

Brenau College Conservatory £2", 
Summer Session begins June 28th. An Institution appeal- 
ing particularly to students talented in music, oratory, 
painting, which may be pursued as specials or part of 
standard A.B. course. Artistic and social environment. 
Advantages explained in beautfful illustrated catalog. 


The Right School 


There is a.school which is particularly fitted to develop 
the best in your son or daughter, and the School Service 
Department of McClure's Magazine can help you find 
that school. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


(27th Year) 
Historical background of the Wa-. Elem ontary 
Spanish, The Short Story and more than 400 other 
Academic and professional courses are offered by 
correspondence. 


Che University of Chicago 


Division 5 Chicago, 


Blow again, bugle, blow once more! Not 
the sorrowing notes of Taps with which we 
laid him to rest, but the glorious notes of a 
diviner Reveille for one who wakes to see 
the Sun, for one who faces the Merving! 


Coming in February | 


**Roosevelt— In the Movies” 


INFANTRY CADET BAND MODERATE EXPENSES 
° ° CAVALRY (Special Rates to Good Musicians) FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
ee ” pe 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 
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The Man From Up the Creek 


Continued from page 27 


* A late spring,” predicted the men of Kava- 
naugh's Landing, as they worked by day and 
congregated in the barroom of the road-house 
by night to talk of the War. Each day the 
sun swung higher above the hills and with 
the first softening snow Jim Marvin threw 
the last shovelful of gravel upon his dump 

“T'm done,” he announced, as he stepped 
into Kavanaugh’s ‘I don’t knew who'll 
sluice out that dump, but it won't be me 
not this spring. I'll jest loaf down to the 
big river an’ hang round till she starts to 
break up, then I'll come back an’ we kin all 
make the first boat fer White Horse 

“a you see Old Man Haines down to Sel- 
kirk, you might kind o' drop the word that 
mebbe, if the price is right, I might sell, now,” 
Kavanaugh said thoughtfully. “He's be'n 
wantin’ this place fer quite a while.” 

After supper a miner stamped to the bar 
and threw down a piece of gold. “ No more 
gougin’ gravel fer mine,” he announced, us 
he poured his drink. “I sold my dump 
sight "n unseen,” jest as she stands.” 

“Me, too,” 

The room was rapidly filling. Rava- 
naugh glanced at Cantrill, who was shov 
ing stacks of chips across the table and 


said another 


stepped to his side 
“Jest a minute,” 
“Did you boys git a good price?” 
Cantrill frowned, and one of the men 
answered, “Naw, I didn’t, but Pm a- 
goin’ to ‘list anyhow, so what T got is jest 


he said, smoot 


so much velvet 


“That's the way I figger.” assented 
the other who had sold 
“Who bought vou out?” 


“Cantrill, here 

Kavanaugh glanced at the gambler 
“So, now, yer goin’ to start in an’ git yer 
money back?” he asked. “Bought any 
more of “em? 

Cantrill shook his head. Kavanaugh 
stepped back and addressed the room 
“Listen here, bovs. Of course ver claims 
are yourn, an’ you kin do as you please 
with ‘em, but if I was vou, I wouldn't be 
in no hurry to git rid of “em. You kin 
take it from me, that any one that en- 
This here 

an’ you 


lists won't lose nothin’ by it 
Government Uses men square 
kin bet ver last blue one that it won't 
jumpin’ no soldier's 
claim, while he’s over fightin’ 
Dutchmen. Lf you need money, or want 
to git rid of ver claim, Pll buy it an’ pay 
vou what it's worth. What's more, when 
you git back, Tl guarantee to sell it back 
to you at the same figger, if vou want tt 
I'll go one better’n that; if don't gome 
back if them Germans git me you 
keep the money an’ the claim, too.” 
“What you always nickin’ at me fer?” 
whined Cantrill, when the hubbub that 
greeted the proprietor’sannouncement had 
subsided. Ain't Lalways used you right?” 
“You have,” answered Kava- 
naugh, evenly, “an’ there's be'n 
a damned good reason. An’ 
a-goin’ to nick you again! Put 
up them chips, you skunk! As 
fer as you're concerned, gam- 
blin’ in this room is closed.” 


stand fer any one 
them 


IV 


? ANT to take a litt! 

walk?” asked the doctor 
as he stepped into Kavanaugh’s 
one morning when signs of spring 
foretold the approaching break- 
up of the big river 

“Sure Where te?" 

“It won't be long, now, till 
we're pulling out of here, and | 
thought I'd like to slip up and 
see how it is with the Man from 
up the Creck. I bet he'll grab 
the chance to go with us.” 

Kavanaugh shook his head. 


The doctor whirled on him with aa oath. 
Kavanaugh laughed. 

“Yes, me an’ Cantrill, we knowd he'd 
got to take care of himself that night. We 
know'd he was waitin’ fer you, an’ some one's 
life prob'ly depended on his gittin’ you back 
somewheres. So Cantrill tried to cover up 
his own yellow by accusin’ him of bein’ 
yellow, an’ callin’ him a coward.” 

The gambler sprang to his feet. “ You're 
a 

“Say it, Cantrill, an’ PU kill you.” 

The man sank back into his chair sullenly, 
as the two men passed out the door. 

It was some time later, when Kavanaugh 
and the doctor, rounding a bend, came in 
sight of the cabin which was their goal, and 
halted. Snow that had fallen ten days before 
lay in an unbroken blanket of white that 
reached to the door. 

Neither man spoke. In silence they moved 
toward the cabin, pausing for a moment 


Together they entered the room. It was 
empty. 

“Just as she would have left it.” mur- 
mured the doctor, as his glance took in the 
scrubbed floor.«the white coverlet upon the 
bed, the dishes washed and put away upon 
their shelves, and the orderly array of pots 
and pans. A row of feminine garments 
depended from pegs set into the wall, and 
from beneath the edge of the bed coverlet 
peeped the toes of a row of women’s shoes. 

Kavanaugh crossed to the table. “Ile’s 
beat us to it.” he said, as he extended a scrap 
of paper. “Must of crossed the divide an’ 
gone out by the Salmon.” 

“What does it say?” asked the doctor, 
with his eves upon a tiny shirt of the softest 
wool that hung at the end of the row. 

“Tt says: “Owner in France.” That's all.” 


It was dark in the front line trench.  Ser- 
geant Kavanaugh and Jim Marvin, veterans 


illuminated dial of his wrist watch. The 
machine-gun ceased firing and in the silence 
that followed the low man-sounds of the 
trench were distinctly audible, the soft click 
of metal as a man shifted his position, a 
slight cough here, and a clearing of a throat 
farther on. Of the nineteen men who had 
volunteered from  Kavanaugh’s Landing, 
only these two were together. Some had 
“yvone west,” others had been returned to 
Canada “physically unfit for further war 
service,” and a few had been transferred toe 
other units. Two and one-half years see 
many changes in trench-land. 

“Listen at “em cough,” grinned Marvin, 
“You'd think we was in a con ward. What 
makes “em do like that?” 

Sergeant Kavanaugh returned the grin, 
“Same thing made us do it a couple years 
ago. Them replacements is mostly rookies. 
Say, who d'you think I seen last evenin’?” 

An officer picking his way along the duck 

hoards paused, whispered to Kavanaugh, 
and passed on, 

“Who?” asked Marvin, as the officer 
disappeared. 

“Cantril, Guess the draft caught him. 
Looked kind of peaked an’ scairt. He 
seen me an’ started over to say some 
thin’, but T ducked off.” 

“Damn pup!” growled Marvin. 
“Tladn’t be'n fer him an’ that — —— 

from up the crick, the camp would 
of enlisted a hundred per cent. solid.” 

“You boys got that bird wrong. Me 
an’ Doe slipped up to see him an’ —" 


BRIGHT flare lighted the sky and 

before it had died away the crash and 
roar of a thousand guns broke loose from 
behind the lines. In the trench the air 
vibrated with the crash of mighty sound 
as the English and Canadian artillery 
hurled tons of steel against the Boche 
front line. 

“That'll git their wire.” shouted Kava- 
naugh with his lips against Marvin's ear. 
“When it lifts to their batteries, over we 
go, an’ give it to "em cold. Fritz ain't 
got no guts fer the bayonet —an’ mind 
you — like we done before — over the 
front line an’ ketch ‘em in the second an’ 
third.” 

Marvin tightened his belt. 
tin’ light,” he yelled. 

Kavanaugh nodded. * Fifteen minutes 
yet.” He bit the corner from a plug of 
tobacco. 

Daylight lifted the pall of obscurity 
from No Man’s Land. ** Their wire’s gone 
to hell!” Kavanaugh spat delightedly, 

“Look, the fourth man down the line!” 
cried Marvin. The sergeant glanced in 
the direction indicated and saw Cantril 
standing rigid with set face and wide 
staring eyes. His rifle was gripped in 
both hands. The German batteries were 
replying and shells of all calibres 
were bursting close. 


“It's git. 


“When do we go?” screamed 
a recruit in Kavanaugh’s ear. 

“Steady, son. This strafin’ is 
the worst part of it. Five min 
utes more an’ you'll be spearia’ 
Ituns. When you feel one wiggh 
on the end of yer gun, jerk it out 


The fellow who never went to ce 
to regret. 
had to carry; how his best 
testing hour; the jazz noise that almost drove him mad; the steed he 
never could mount; and last but not least, the sunny faces of the negroes who 
Oh, yes, it was a great life! 


Days to Remember 


But the boy who 


showed their ivories the day peace was declared. 


amp — particularly a Southern camp — has much 
served recalls, with smiles now, the pack he 
girl always came, to his sorrow, at gas-mask 


an’ git you another.” 

Suddenly the barrage lifted 
and swept the enemy battery 
positions. 

With a yell, the men leaped 
from the fire-step and a moment 
later the parapet was alive with 
khaki-clad men who charged ott 
through the wire-lanes and, rut 
ning, leaping, yelling, cursing, 
swarmed out over the shell- 


pocked reach of No Man’s Land. 


With twenty men at his heels, 
Kavanaugh leaped the enemy 


“No, he won't go with us.” 

“Why?” 

“"Cause when he was down here last time 
the boys got him wrong. We was invitin’ 
ourselves to a little enlistment party, an’ he 
wouldn't come.” 

“But, man! 

“Sure, I know. 
him right—no one but me an’ 
trill.” 

“He was too damned yellow to enlist,” 
wid the gambler, looking up from his ever- 
iusting solitaire, 


He —” 
But, the boys didn’t git 
Can- 


beside a low white mound surrounded by a 
barrier of logs. Very awkwardly Kavanaugh 
removed his cap, and the doctor turned 
swiftly away. Without a word both stepped 
from their snowshoes before the door of the 
cabin. 

“Gosh! Doe, I hate to open that door. 
D you spose he's — ?” 

The doctor shook his head: “No. Pneu- 
monia, maybe, after the strain he’s been 
through, but not that. He was different stuff.” 


of a hundred engagements, stood side by side 
upon the fire-step and peered into No Man’s 
Land. In the bright flare of a star shell the 
wire stood out distinctly revealing to prac- 
tised eyes the lanes that had been cut by a 
wiring party earlier in the night. The spite- 
ful put, put, put of a Boche machine-gun 
sounded far to the right. 

“Boys comin’ in off a listenin’ post,” 
grunted Kavanaugh. “It won't be long now 
till the music starts.” He glanced at the 


first line trench. Rifle and ma- 
chine-gun fire blended with the 
roar of the artillery. The men in khaki were 
leaping into the trench by the hundreds, 
their fixed bayonets a wall of bristling steel. 
Kavanaugh carried on to the second. 
machine-gun crew got their range. Sev 
men went down, but the rest followed om. 
Other squads of Canadians had crossed the 
first trench and were diving into the second. 
Grenades were exploding and the trench 
was a writhing mass of men. 


“Ketch ‘em in the (Continued on page 50] 
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Millions Will Come Back 
With the Daylo Habit 


War has taught them—those 
that did not know about Eveready 
Daylo before. They will never forget it. 


tillery 


Boche 


Kava- 
ear. 
ver we 
ain't 

mind 
r the 


nd an’ 
ge 


ug a In trench, in supply base, in hospital — on the 
curity 
gone 
tedly. 
line!” 


road to anywhere and everywhere — wherever | 
men_ have fought and labored — wherever 


women have ministered to the suffering — 


to you, Mr. Daylo Dealer. Daylo has lighted the way. 

They'll know the ‘ 

practicality and. endurance ill never forget it. is 
of Daylo—they’ll deaf They w 
to your competitor offering 
the “just as good” some- And the Industries— Bs 
thing else. 


Daylo has proved indispensable in War—its 


utility will expand in Peace. We shall be ms 
prepared, Mr. Daylo Dealer, to meet your 
every demand “when the : 
boys come back.” 


iim, American Ever Ready Works 
of National Carbon Co., Inc. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 

t | Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


” a { hey’ ] ask for the In Canada: Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto 


same old Daylo 


| were 
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| 37 Years Without 
Loss to Any 
4 Investor 


HIS is the record of this 

House—a record which 

is the best evidence of 
4 the safety of the securities 
which we offer, and of the 
thoroughness and care with 
which we protect the interests 
of our clients. 


It is a record which naturally 
commands the confidence of 
the investing public. It is a 
record which should guide you 
in your selection of securities 
and your investment banker. 


6% January 
Investments 


We are now offering, for Jan- 
uary investment, a carefully 
selected and well diversified 
list of sound first mortgage 6% 
serial bonds, safeguarded under 
the Straus Plan—securities of 
3 the type that have so long 
withstood all tests of peace- 
time and war-time conditions. 


These bonds are in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 and $1000, 
affording an investment for 
sums of any size. Since they 
are issued in serial form, they 
4 give the investor a choice of 
maturities—two to ten years. 
Write today for our January 
\ list and specify 


Circular No, A-904 


S.W.STRAUS 


Established Incorpor- 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


150 Broadway Straus Bldg. 
Detroit Minneapolis Philadelphia San Francisco 


37 Years Without Lofs to Any Investor 


6% 


| 
| 


wh 
an 


NTEGPPAL BONDS 


The municipal securities we offer 
are legal assets for savings banks and 
insurance companies— sought by such 
institutions because of their absolute 
et] safety, ready marketa and good 
income return—414% to 6%. Issued in 

, denominations of $!00, $500 and $1000. 

They are exempted from the 
Federal Income Tax. 


We are also ready to fill orders for sale or 
purchase of any issue of 


k Government Bonds 
“ Send for kliets “Bonds as Safe as our 
cities” and A Nation at War—Ite Financial 


Needs". Address Dept.— C—1 


lliam[2.(ompton 
Pi GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
: “Over a Quarter Century in this Business” 
NEW YORK 


14 Wall Street 408 Olive Street 
CHICAGO CINGINNATI 
105 Sa. LaSalle St. 305 Union Trust 
PITTSBURGH JACKSON, MISS. 
Farmers Bark Bidg. Millsaps Bidg. 


The MeClure Financial 
Booklet 


This Financial Booklet is intended for 
MeClure reaciers who wish general in- 
formation about financial, insurance 
and investment subjects. Many read- 
ers have written that it is invaluable 
to them. Requests for this booklet 
during the past year have assumed 
such proportions that the Financial 
Department is obliged to charge a 
nominal sum of ten cents a copy to 
partially cover the cost of printing and 
mailing. A very attractive library 
edition bound in leather may be had 
at a dollar per copy. 


HE War is over. When Germany 
signed the armistice terms she 
agreed to render herself so impo- 
tent that it will be absolutely 
impossible for her to renew hostilities. And 
when the peace treaty is signed the German 
menace to the security and well-being of the 
world will be ended for all time. Kaiserism 
and kultur will no longer oppose the onward 
progress of civilization. 

The War has gone on so long that it has 
become almost a part of our lives. We have 
thought almost entirely in terms of war and 
been influenced by war in everything we did 
But the War is over, and all conditions will 
change. The sooner we get ready for these 
changed conditions the less we shall be 
affected by them, the easier the transition 
period will be for us. “In time of peace pre- 
pare for war,”’ can well be changed to read, 
“In time of war prepare for peace.” We 
must not relax our efforts until peace is 
signed, but it can do us no harm to give 
serious thought to what lies ahead. Some 
people competent to speak believe that the 
readjustment to peace conditions will be 
more upsetting than it was for us to get ona 
war basis. We prepared ourselves for war 
gradually, but peace comes upon us sud- 
denly, an@ if we are unprepared for it, it is 
sure to be very disturbing. 

In this discussion we are chiefly interested 
in what will happen to industries which have 
securities to sell. What is going to be the 
condition of those industries —and of their 
securities? 

First of all, the Government will cancel 
the contracts it has with those companies 
whose plants are making guns, munitions, 
and all goods essential only to war. The 
Government has a right to cancel these 
contracts, though by the terms of the agree- 
ments the manufacturers have certain claims 
against the Government. The 
claims will be paid, of course, 


Paul Tomlinson 


the high cost of labor and materials and the 
increase in almost every other form of expense, 
demand so much capital that even when prof- 
its are apparently very large they are needed 
to carry on the business. Fyrthermore, it is 
said that in many instances these profits do 
not really exist; they are based on the value 
of materials valued at present market prices. 
Prices are bound to go down, and the value 
of these materials will go down with them. 
Profits may disappear automatically. Profits, 
it should be remembered, are not always repre- 
sented by cash. Many companies will have 
to borrow the money to pay their taxes, and 
a number of them are likely to find the banks 
loathe to advance it to them. Some concerns 
have put all their spare earnings and surplus 
into extensions for the handling of war busi- 
ness, and when peace comes this investment 
is likely to prove unprofitable. 


OVERNMENTS are the big customers in 
war-time. When they stop buying, busi- 
ness will have to look for new customers, and 
new fields for their operations. The companies 
which are ready to supply what is wanted, 
which do not have to make over their plants 
and organizations are naturally the ones 
which will be in the strongest position. 
There will be lots of work to do now the 
War is over. Operations suspended or post- 
poned during hostilities will be resumed now 
that peace is here. The demand for labor 
will be great, though not as great as during 
the War, and moreover, the price of labor 
gradually will go down. Millions of men will 
return from the battle-fronts looking -for 
work, and a considerable percentage of the 
women now working will continue to work. 


Special Service of Inquiry 
Department 
De- 


and Insurance 


The 
partment is prepared to give general 
advice on the subject of investments 
and insurance, also information on 


Financial 


standard investment securities. A 
nominal charge of two dollars per in- 
quiry is made for this special service. 
The Financial and Insurance De- 
partment cannot undertake to give 
any stock market prophecies nor to 
suggest speculative opportunities. Ad- 
dress all letters and orders for booklet 
to McClure Financial and Insurance 
Department, 25 W. 44thSt., New York. 


Labor will be plentiful, and the law of 

supply and demand largely determines its 

price, as it does the price of everything else. 

The demand for materials will also be 
great, certain kinds of materials in particular. 
America’s production of copper, for instance, 
has been almost entirely devoted to war uses, 
which means that it has been destroyed. 
Practically all of it has been blown away in 
munitions, and copper will be in great demand 
in the reconstruction. Copper companies will 
be able to produce more cheaply when peace 
comes, and should do well, in spite of the fact 
that the price of the metal is likely to decline. 

The securities of equipment companies 
should be good investments. The demand 
for equipment seems certain to continue fora 
number of years; locomotives, cars, and, of 
course, all that goes into their manufacture, 
will be needed, and the companies which 
are in a position to supply these needs should 
prosper. 

The tobacco business is growing rapidiy, 
and the consumption of tobacco will doubtless 
increase steadily all the time. But in peace 
times it seems likely that the tobacco com- 
panies can show a greater profit, and, there- 
fore, it may be well to add this class of secur- 
ities to those which will benefit by the ending 
of the War. 

Certain fertilizer companies will certainly 
not be affected adversely by peace. Our 
farmers every year are learning more scien- 
tific methods of raising their crops, and the 
importance of fertilizers is being more and 
more appreciated. This class of concerns is 
not so dependent on Germany for their pot- 
ash as formerly, and the prejudice against 
all things German will lessen the chances of 
that country’s being able to compete actively 
for years to come. Moreover, our increased 
ocean tonnage brings the nitrate fields of 
South America within easier reach, while the 

resources of our own country in 


emewee this line are also being worked 


but collecting money from the 
Government is notoriously a 


| slow process. 


Many people will say that 
this fact will not prove embar- 
rassing to the companies be- 
cause they have made large 
profits out of their war busi- 
ness, and can afford to wait 
for their claims to be adjusted; 
they will have ample money 
to carry them over the non- 
productive period when they 
are remodeling their plants and 
preparing to supply the needs 
of peace. But remember that 
the Government has taken back 
a large part of the profits in 
the form of taxes. Moreover, 


New Y 
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How the Financial Swindler Works 
How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 
Safe Investments for Little Sums 
Safe Investments for Larger Sums 
How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker 
List of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent. and Safety 

Bonds, Stocks, and Mortgages 

List of Sound Stocks 

A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on Margin 


Booklet will be sent for ten cents in stam 
all communications to McClure Financial a 


McClure’s Financial Booklet 


Eighth Edition 
Partial List of Contents 


How to Analyze « 
Their Loss and Des' 


Mone: 


The Partial-Payment 


Readily Convertible into 

How Big Investors ~ Their Funds 
How to Care for Securities and Prevent 
truction 

How to Figure the Real Return on Your 
First Principles of Life Insurance 
Investment Opportunities of the War 


See announcement above. 
Insurance Department, 25 W. 44th St., 


more extensively than ever 
before. 

Oil stocks are regarded by 
many people as offering the 
most attractive possibilities of 
all. Companies producing fuel 
oil are particularly well re- 
garded. Oil as a fuel will un- 
doubtedly be used more and 
more in place of coal; in fact, 
the extent of its consumption 
may be almost revolutionary. 
Companies producing other 
kinds of oil should also do well. 
There is, however, hardly any 
field where the chances for 
unscrupulous promoters to 
gather in unsuspecting vic- 
tims are so bright. Fortunes 
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have been made overnight in oil ventures, 
but that does not mean that all oil com- “Passed by the Capital Issues Commiltee as not | 
panies are fortune makers. Remember that incompatable with the National Interest, but without 


you are interested in bettering yourself, not ON E xy H ARE | rt < legality, validity or security—Opinion 
some glib salesman. and especial care should 
be exercised in the selection of investments 
in oil concerns. and 0- y ro gen 


The production of automobiles has been 


sited, anc sh > of th has de- é 


been made which allows motor companies to o7 
The Trustee of any marketable security % Preferred Stock 
ot 79" of their annual output. ie $5.00 
and the for automobiles is great, and motor com- can be purchased through us and Accrued Dividend 
the under the terms of Price SON BONUS 25‘ > Common Stack 
men peri sate ¥ sit reap a substantia Standard Gas fo tti 
Individual benefit. Twenty Payment Plan 
Railroad securities are selling far below the Y y Common Stock now earning 
Investor levels of former years; the stocks, for one Send for our explanatory a i ye 
reason, because the dividend rate is fixed P pa & at 25 per cent. on Common 
HE steady growth of our and the speculative element, is therefore, folder 81-A, that points the —_ for Circular C.M.C 
trust fund business is signifi- absent. Also—and this applies both to the way to 7 a 
stocks and bonds— because interest rates 
cant. It shows that trustees are are high now and securities must yield more cartemre Profit Farson, Son & Co. 
coming to recognize very gener- than formerly in order to make them attrac- Members New York Stock Ex a" 
ally that they can command a, Many yer see in oe a 115 Broadway, New York City 
C- from us advice of value. ties, however, good prospects for the future. ~—o= LK 
al > the individuel invester In fact, they have in many instances already — a = 
ts ‘ responded to peace. ALTE 
mo: such a service is of equal impor- When Government loans are offered less 
o Exchange Pla FI] | 
A tance. He rarely has the time freely, municipal bonds will be_ relieved 40 Exchange Since, New York LARGE PRO S | 
or facilities for thoroughly in- from of the which has | } Of Many Leading | 
e. affected them, and for this reason a 
better chance of selling near their for- —- COPPER, OIL, STEEL, 
ye ion, and it Is ; be mer price levels. Municipal bonds usu- | || MOTOR AND RAILROAD | 
oO wisdom for him to seek the best ally rank next to Government loans in Steel Stocks a . : ee 0. D 
advice obtainable. point of attractiveness as safe  invest- ona po 
“ We shall be pleased to have It is entirely possible that the security |] = cace Basis - 1 Share and Upward | 
k. you consult us. markets may not immediately show the | po publication payments | 
i favorable response to peace news that many ene 7 
B t have led to expect. But this Securities Suggestions Dividends yields of provide 
does not mean that certain securities do not | This with booklet describing atterding very sound basis for investment 
will be sent upon request for possess intrinsic value which will eventually The Part Payment P lan ea ee 
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| AD WORDS those-—‘Too Late” 
might have been and should have been but was not 


life-insurance. 

In March, 
Lire Insurance Company for insurance information, which was promptly 
forwarded. 


As he did not reply, other letters with printed matter were sent suggesting that 
he protect his family by taking out a policy even though a small one. He put it off. 


Finally, in October, 1918, the Company wrote him and inclosed an interesting 
booklet entitled: “How MUCH INSURANCE OUGHT I To CARRY?” Then, after more 
than three years, an answer came—not from him but from his wife, who wrote: 


‘* Your letters and your interest in my husband’s insurance 


for they always emphasize what 
especially in 


1915, a man living in Florida wrote to the Postar 


appreciated. He died one week ago from pneumonia-—without 
insurance and leaving two children.”’ 


Like most husbands he doubtless intended to take out a policy, but like many 
careless ones, he put it off until foo /ate. 


It was too late to protect his family after he was dead, or even after he was 
sick. There was a time he could have done it quickly and at little cost, but he 


waited until foo late. 


As the cost increases with each year's advance in age, the time for 
every one to insure is now, and in a Company which stands for safety, 
service and saving 5 

the Posta. Lire. 


To find out how 
easy it is and how lit- 
tle it costs, just drop 
a line to the Com- 
pany, mentioning 
McClure’s and giv- 
ing (@) your exacl age ternal 
THIRD: d'vidends 
guaranteed in your Policy 
and the usual contingent 
dividends paid, as earned. 
FOURTH: Standard policy 
provisions, approved by the 
New York State Insurance 
Department 
FIFTH: Operates under 


strict New York State re- 


Postal Life 
quirements and subject to 


Insurance the United States Postal 
horities 
Company 


SIXTH: High medical 
tandards in the selection of 
Wm.R. MALONE, President SEVENTH: Policyholders’ 
511 Fifth Avenue, 
Corner of 43rd St. 
NEW YORK 4 


Strong Postal 


Points 
FIRST: Standard Policy 


Reserve Resources more 
than $9.000,000. Insurance 
in force, $40,000,000 

SECOND: Old-line ‘egal 
reserve imsurance not Ta- 
or assessment 

and (5) youroccupation. 
Insurance particulars, 
etc., will be promptly 
sent you by mail only. 


Health Bureaux provides one 
free medical examination 
each year, if desired. 


re) 


Thousands of McClure readers who have ‘bought Lib- 
erty Bonds on the partial payment plan will soon be 
buying other securities this way. 

Many questions will come up in thetr minds regarding 
| the methods of the partial payment plan, the amounts 
required monthly, and the kind of houses to deal with. 


The Financial Department of McClure’s will be glad 
to answer all questions from its readers along these lines 
and to give the best possible advice. Adccess 


Financial and Insurance Department 


McClure’s Magazine 


25 West 44th Street New York City 


A valuable help in saving money is the 
Banking by Mail service rendered to people 
in all parts of the civilized globe by The 
Citizens Savings and Trust Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The bank pays 4 per cent. 
compound interest on deposits from a dollar 
up. Write for its free booklet “D.” 

S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, N. Y., 
& Straus Building, Chicago, have issued a 
booklet entited “Safety and 67,” and a cir- 
cular describing the new Hotels Statler Co. 
First Mortgage Bonds. 

The National City Co., of New York, issues 
a booklet on financing of the wars of 1812, 
1864, 1898 and 1917. Write for it. 

“A Nation at War—its Financial Needs” 
and “Bonds as Safe as Our Cities” are the 
titles of two intensely interesting booklets 
published to emphasize to investors how ex- 
ceptionally attractive Government and 
Municipal Bonds are at the present time. 
Write William R. Compton Co., 408 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, Me., and 14 Wall Street, 
New York, for free copies of these booklets. 

The Federal Bond & Mortgage Co., De- 
troit, Mich., will send free booklet M. C. 
“Key to Safe Investment.” Deals with the 
advantages of Detroit Real Estate Bonds. 

Farson, Son & Company, 115 Broadway, 
New York City, will send upon request a cir- 
cular describing the 7 per cent. Preferred 
Stock of the Carbo-Hydrogen Company of 
America, which carried with it a bonus of 
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25 per cent. in common stock. Send for cir- 
cular M C 42. 

A valuable aid to investors in Curb Stocks 
is the service rendered by the commission 
brokerage house of L. R. Latrobe & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York, through which they 
furnish latest information. Write them on 
any security in which you are interested. 

The Twenty-Payment Plan originated by 
Slattery & Co., Inc., of 40 Exchange Place, 
New York City, has been in successful opera- 
tion for a great many years. Booklet describ- 
ing the plan in detail will be forwarded to 
anyone by this firm upon request. Ask for 
S1-A. 

High and Low Prices, Dividends: and 
Statistical Descriptions, etc., of Exchange 
and Curb Stocks are furnished in booklet 
distributed free by Armstrong & Co., 52 
Broadway, New York. 

Free booklet Mc 8, by The F. B. Collins 
Investment Co., Oklahoma City, gives in- 
formation on Farm Loans in the Southwest. 
“We're Right on the Ground,” by E. J. 
Landers & Co., of Grand Forks, N. D., covers 
Farm Mortgages from the Northwest. Free. 

Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kan., will send 
free a list of farm mortgages. Send for list 718. 

“Market Topics,” issued by W. L. Flem- 
ing. 50 Broad Street, New York, tells how 
investors can buy dividend paying stocks of 
established American industries for $20 down 
and $10 a month; for three months free. 


No advertisement is accepted for the financial section of MeCLURE’S until after careful investigation 
of the pr 


trained experts of the personal integrity of the advertiser and of the 
ular case, the acceptance of the advertisement by us 


While we cannot guarantee the result in any 


is evidence of the strongest character that the advertiser is worthy of public confidence. 


The Man From Up the Creek 


[Continued from page 46) 


next one,” roared Kavanaugh, as he leaped 
the trench. 

But there was no next. A short distance 
behind the second line trench, the ground fell 
away rapidly in a broad depression or swale 
in which small parties of Huns were milling 
about in apparent confusion. To the right 
and to the left the communication trenches 
were spewing Boches into the swale. Among 
those who emerged from the trenches there 
was no confusion; with a ludicrous singleness 
of purpose they streaked it on the double 
for the shelter of a wood beyond. Waves 
of Canadians had crossed the trenches and 
were swarming over the ridge. Kavanaugh, 
with the dozen men who had escaped the 
machine-gun fire, plunged down the slope. 
The machine-guns that had got their range 
were firing from a thicket on a steep rise four 
hundred yards to the right. 

With a yell, Kavanaugh charged into a 
squad of Huns. Little it mattered to him 
that he was out-numbered two to one. Ina 
moment the little band was surrounded by 
gray forms. The machine-guns ceased firing, 
but Kavanaugh and his men fought on. 
Sweat glistened on their faces as they struck, 
and jabbed, and parried, and thrust. Out of 
the tail of his eye the sergeant saw that the 
Canadians who swarmed over the ridge were 
falling upon the gray lines emerging from the 
communication trenches. There were only 
six men with him, now, and only nine of the 
Huns. The fighting was hand to hand with 
bayonets and clubbed guns. 


JR some time Kavanaugh had known that 

the figure who fought at his shoulder was 

Cantrill. The man was fighting like a demon. 

“Damn you, yer a man!” panted Kava- 
naugh, as he parried a vicious lunge. 

Cantrill laughed, and thrust at an exposed 
throat. “Look,” he managed to gasp. 

A machine-gun opened up close at hand, 
and Kavanaugh saw that the fight had 
carried almost to the base of the rise; saw, 
also, a lone khaki-clad figure crawl from a 
shell-hole half way up the elevation and slip 
into the copse behind the gun. 

“Turn around and give ‘em hell!” Again 
the voice of Cantrill sounded, as from afar. 

Kavanaugh whirled. Twenty-five or thirty 
Germans were charging straight at them 
There were only four men with Kavanaugh, 
now — and all wounded. 

Of their adversaries, also, only four 
remained, and they, too, caught sight of the 
advancing Germans. One, a huge Prussian, 
threw down his gun and raised his arms, the 
others followed his example. “ Kamerad!” 

“Kamerad, hell!” roared Kavanaugh, 
furious at the flimsy trick. 

And the feel of the thrust was good as the 
point of his bayonet bit deep into the huge 


| chest. Marvin got another, and the remaining 


Facing about, Marvin and the 
two others grimly awaited the German 
charge. Ihe Huns were not shooting. 
Clearly they expected four easy prisoners. 
Kavanaugh glanced about for Cantrill. He 
was nowhere in sight. Suddenly the machine- 
gun was silenced. Then came the sharp crack 
of a revolver. Kavanaugh glanced upward 
in time to see a figure in khaki, the one he 
had seen slip into the copse a few moments 
before, hurl his revolver into the face of a 
gunner. The man reeled as the revolver 
bounced’from his helmet, but recovered him- 
self, and with his remaining companions, 
lunged toward the lone figure. Then it was 
that Kavanaugh saw Cantrill scrambling up 
the hill. As the three gunners threw them 
selves upon their assailant, Cantrill topped 
the rise. There was a blur of khaki and 
gray, and the sergeant whirled to the sound 
of trampling feet. The onrushing Huns were 
within seventy yards — fifty. 

Kavanaugh gripped his rifle and waited, 
picking his man. Once again, above them a 
machine-gun roared. Put, put, put. Kava- 
naugh stared in surprise. The Huns were 
falling down, stumbling and crumpling as 
dead men crumple, and those behind were 
tripping over their bodies. The charge 
wavered, halted, while men continued to 
fall. The next moment they were dashing 
for the wood, while from the top of the rise, 
sounded the steady put, put, put, of the 
machine-gun. 

Marvin gripped the sergeant by the shoul- 
der and spun him around. 

“Their own gun done it!” he cried, in 
amazement. 

“Come on,” answered Kavanaugh with a 
grin. “Le’s go up.” 

They scrambled to the top to find Cantrill 
binding up the shoulder of the lone raider. 
Kavanaugh unslung his canteen and held 
it to the man’s lips. He opened his eyes and 
the sergeant stared. Surely he had seen this 
man before, but he could not place him. 

The man’s eyes rested for a moment on 
Cantrill, and he struggled to his feet. 

A V-shaped scar glowed red upon his 
bloodle sss forehead. 

“Damn you, Cantrill, I ought to kill you!” 
he muttered weakly. Then his lips twisted 
into a smile, as he extended his hand. “ Put 
her there!” he muttered, and sagged into 
Marvin's arms. 

“God!” gasped Kavanaugh. 

“Tt’s — it’s the Man from up the Creek!" 
yelled Marvin. “You fightin’ son of a gun! 

The tide of battle had surged far to the left. 
and beyond. Men bearing stretchers were 
hastening here and there. 

“Come on,” said the sergeant, “le’s git 
these birds to the horspital. I guess, now, 
there’s no doubt Kavanaugh’s Landin’ is 
one hundred per cent. MAN/” 


two fled. 
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During the Franco-Prussian War the German practiced the same bestiality, 
the same degeneracy, the same inhumanity that he delights in today. A 
group of Prussian officers, tired of shooting-up a chateau and destroying its 
priceless art objects, summons a party of courtesans. True to the tradi 
tions of their profession, the women cat the food, drink the wine, and 
return the caresses of their temporary masters. For the petty tortures 


tortures that made her face bleed—one of the girls, Rachel, returns a smile 
and a kiss. But a thoughtless boast from Count Wilhelm causes her to 
plunge a dagger into his throat. What were the few words that inspired 
this friendless outcast to defy the beast in his lair? De Maupassant 
tells you in “Mademoiselle Fifi,” which is only one of the hundreds 
of powerful, true-to-life stories offered you here at a bargain price 


Find the Woman 


De Maupassant penetrated into the intimate 
regions of the heart and laid bare its most secret 
and most diverse sentiments ; its struggles, its suppli- 
cations, its contentions. 

For the inspiration of every tragedy, every sacri- 
fice, every crime, every folly and every ambition he 
sought the woman. 

In high places and in low—in the brothel 
and in the salon—along the gay faubourgs and 
in the dim quiet of cathedrals—in the farm- 
yard—the inn—the stage coach—the green room 
the garret— through the fields—and along the 
highways he sought the woman in the case and 
found her; and, whether grisette or grande dame, 
wife or maiden, he searched into her soul, found 


what was hidden there, and ut it in the j ages 
of his books. 

His every page is a lightning-flash of brilliance, a 
vivid picture of flesh and blood humanity. 

The whole world recognizes him as the super-genius 
of the short story. He is the master of plot, sus- 
pense and expression. Where other writers require 
a volume, De Maupassant needs but a few pages; 
hence the power and richness of his work. 

He is the most daring of the French realists. A 
De Maupassant tale is “all story.” He dissects but 
never moralizes, never preaches. The reader draws 
his own conclusions from the moving pictures of 
passion, gaiety, comedy, tragedy, intrigue and du- 
plicity that pass before him. 


Complete 
Works 


No Money Down— At a Bargain Price — Sent on Approval 


For the first time in the history of American pub- 
lishing, here is an opportunity to obtain at a Bargain 
Price and on the easiest terms the Complete Writ- 
ings of the Master of the Short Story. 


to know the exquisite letter-press and the handsome 
durable binding, and time to see how the edition 
will improve the appearance of your bookcase. 

If, after the most rigid examination, 


Heretofore, to possess De Maupas- 
sant, one had to be both willing and 
able to pay fancy prices. For until 
now these books could be obtained 
only in sumptuous and expensive de 
luxe editions. Their enjoyment was 
limited to the comparative few. 

Here is our liberal offer. You send us no money in 
advance, you pay no transportation charges. When 
the expressman delivers the books at your door he col- 
lects 80 cents—a small “good faith” deposit, which 
we credit to you. 

The complete set—17 volumes—are sent on five 
days’ approval. This gives you ample time to get 
acquainted with the mechanical and literary features 
of the set; time to read some of the stories; time 


Easy Payment 
Money-Back 
Offer 


you decide that you do not want the 
books, you may return them atour ex- 
pense. Your 80 cents will be promptly 
refunded without quibble or question. 
There are no strings to this offer. If 
you decide to keep the books the 
terms are only $1.00 a month for 13 
months _— $13.80. For De Maupassant in 
beautiful Half Leather binding the terms are $1.20 
first payment and $2.00 a month for 14 months. 
If you prefer to pay cash send $12.95 for the cloth 
binding; $27.65 for the Half Leather. Our money- 
back offer applies to cash orders also. 


The McClure Book Company 
76 Fifth Avenue New York 


Unexpurgated 
Ungarbled 
Unabridged 


The McClure Edition of De Maupas- 
sant’s complete Works consists of 
318 Short Stories, 10 Complete Novels 

_ and 23 Poems—5500 Pages. 

' The books are unexpurgated, una- 
bridged and ungarbled; they are 
exactly as originally written, and 

_ as true to the original French as a 

- translation into English can be. 

The translations are by Professor 

Sumichrast of Harvard. There is a 

masterly introduction by Adolphe 

Cohn, Professor of French at Colum- 

bia University. 

The plates from which this set is 

printed are the identical plates from 

which expensive de luxe editions have 
been made. The letter-press is clean, 
clear, and easy to read. 

The paper is clear, white library book 

-an unusually good quality. The 
binding is a substantial rich, red Vel- 
lum De Luxe Cloth. The stampings 
are in Gold. 

Each volume contains a Beautiful 

Photogravure Frontispiece. These 

photogravures are direct reproduc- 

tions from original drawings by French 

Artists of Renown. 

* On receipt of coupon we will ship 

' the complete set, carriage prepaid by 

* us Right To Your Door. When the 

' expressman hands you the books you 

i pay him only 80 cents—a good faith — 
deposit which is credited to you and — 

which will be refunded if you return 

| 


the books. 


17 Volumes, 351 Novels 
Short Stories and Poems 
5500 Pages 


Mail the nee Now 
We Take All Risks 


SEND NO MONEY 


The McClure Book Company, McC. 1-19 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
I accept your splendid offer. Send me, on approval 
| De Miupassant’s works in 17 volumes, 
bound in (cloth) (leather). If I like them I will pay 
you ($1.00) ($2.00) a month, total ($13.80) ($29.20) 
i Otherwise [ will return the set, after 5 daysgand thie 
i inspection of them will have cost me nothing. 


Name 
| 


Address 
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for books 
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Please give 2 business reference: 
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see the Times book review, and hear the 
gossip of the club, and loiter down Broad- 
way, with a rabbit and a mug of ale at 
Brown's chop house with me after the show! 
How well | was looking, and 

Not a word about himself or his wounds! 
I couldn't whisper my questions as fast as 
he; but I managed to get in an inquiry at 
last 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” he said, and smiled 
“Fil be operated on to-morrow, and out of 
here in a week. Look here, can’t we have a 
week-end at Oxford? I'd love to show it to 
you 

He remembered that I had never been 
there, and how I used to like to hear him 
tell of the days when he was a student in 
one of the loveliest place s in England 

There came a morning when he was out 
of the hospital, and he surprised me by 
driving up to my hotel, still bandaged, but 


ce bonair l stg sted luncheon at the 
Cheshire Cheese i haunt that we both 
loved — and we drove there in the bright 
September sunshine. I have seldom had a 


better meal: for after all, it isn't the food, 
it’s the people you're with that count. And 
we had made friends, after the soup, with 
two English officers who shared our table. 
One of them had lost his leg, the other had 
been gassed: but the ale and the port were 
wonderful, and though the sun disappeared 
and a typical wet London afternoon set in, 
we did not care, for we were talking of the 
War and of deeds of daring, and nothing 
mattered save that we were there in London, 
happy for a time, no matter what the future 
le ld If you get soldiers towe ther who have 
seen service, I defy you to he bored Dusk 


London In Darkness — continued from page 


came on, and we went over to see the spot 
where Goldsmith sleeps, in the Temple — 
that sacred place which always thrills me. 
And because my friends, new and old, were 
all English and I was an American, I had to 
show them the grave, for, of course, they 
had never taken the time to go there. 


“Here lies Oliver Goldsmith.” 


Nothing else is on that tomb. What an 
epitaph! The rain descended, but we stood 
there, unmindful of it, with our hats off. 
And. the organ in the chapel close at hand 
pealed out, and the high, pure voices of choir 
boys at practise came to us in the stormy 
twilight. “Glory to God in the highest,” 
they sang. 

Was it possible that, only a few hundred 
miles away, cannon were roaring, guns were 
clamoring, and men were killing one an- 
other? What did !ife mean? Here were 
friendship and peace; a little way off were 
hatred and discord and alarm. 

“At any rate,” I said to myself, as I turned 
away to get a taxi down the Strand, “here 
lies Oliver Goldsmith.” 

And my friend, Lieutenant Coningsby 
Dawson, of the Fourth Canadian Artillery, 
said, as if in answer to my thought, “ Yes, 
and how fortunate he is! 

In bitter contrast to the men on leave who 
have a wonderful holiday of forgetting in 
London, was the fate of the boy who, know- 
ing nobody in the great city, came over to 
spend his furlough alone. He is the type — 
and I am happy to say there were many of 
him — that cannot be trapped and ensnared 
by the women of the streets. I heard of one 
lad who spent two dismal days by himself 


in a small hotel — the best he could afford 
— and then became homesick for the Front, 
and went hurriedly back. The noise of Lon- 
don was as nothing after the furious bom- 
bardments to which he had so long been 
accustomed! He actually craved the com- 
panionship of his pals on the firing line. 

I had an English friend in America who 
enlisted in December, 1914, giving up every- 
thing because he felt, as Dawson did, the 
tug at his heart for the mother country. He 
had lived so long with us that all his old 
associates in England had long since disap- 


. peared. Indeed, he had thought of himself 


for years as an American, yet when he real- 
ized that the bulldog needed him, he took a 
ship and sailed back to the land of his birth. 
He was like a Canadian, an Australian, or a 
South African; and, as Kipling once said: 

“He knows naught of England who only 
England knows.” 


EN have rushed from the uttermost ends 
of the earth to fight for Britain. He was 
oneofthem. It was not until December, 1915, 
that he got his first leave; and, of course, 
he went to London. He happened to arrive 
on Christmas eve. Every Tommy, every 
officer, was met by his girl or his sister or his 
wife. For him, there was no feminine face 
in all that happy crowd. Alone, he wan- 
dered up the Strand to the Savoy, where he 
ate a solitary dinner; and he told me that 
at ten o'clock he went solemniy to bed. 
Have you ever spent Christmas alone? 
And especially in a great city? If not, you 
know nothing of this man’s tragic solitude, 
with people swarming about him, with hurry- 
ing lovers going to some long-dreamed-of 


festival, and faces so lit with gladness as to 
be almost unearthly. He saw children and 
gay shoppers, and the clasped hands of man 
and wife in the ecstasy of Yuletide com- 
panionship; yet when he saw his own face 
in a mirror which he chanced to pass, only 
his sad eyes looked back at him. All his 
friends were three thousand miles away, 
with a wintry ocean between. All his 
thoughts were in some cozy lodgings in New 
York, where his books and his pictures were 
now being enjoyed by a stranger. And he 
dreamed of many a house-party out in the 
country, with soft snow, many a lighted 
window-pane, a roaring fire, and friends, 
friends, friends. 

Bored to distraction, after four days and 
three desolate nights, he crossed the Channa 
for France. And when he got to his division, 
the men still there thought he had gone mad. 
And he had — with loneliness. 

Since then he has been badly wounded; 
and when I saw him he was honorably dis- 

from the service. He is one of the 
quiet heroes who never complained. His 
gentle spirit will always be in my mind. He 
could fight furiously under shot and shell 
for England; but he could not bear to be 
lonely in her great heart. 

These are the people who made London 
light, even in her darkness. Their great souls 
reached out in the night, and a flame came te 
your own. They gleamed and shone; but 
because they were as true as the stars, and as 
steadfast, you took them for granted, as you 
grow to take for granted all beautiful things. 
But their combined wonder made a glorious 
constellation; and London could never be 
dark while they were there. 


The American Revolution of 1919 — continued from page 14 


probably three million errand boys, porters, 
clerks, schoolboys, farm-hands and old men 
into railroad shops, shipyards, machine shops 
and factories where they are earning the 
normal pay of skilled mechanics. It has 
probably brought seven million women 
clerks, servants, school-teachers, sweat-shop 
workers, wives, schoolgirls — out of poorly 
paid positions and their homes into men’s 
jobs at men’s pay. 

It has always been a fundamental Ameri- 
can principle that wages, once up, do not 
come down. It has always been our belief 
and experience that nothing is more danger- 
ous politically or economically — that noth- 
ing so much leads to hard times, unrest and 
dangerous political experiment, as wage 
reduction. Again nothing so increases a 
nation’s ambition or advances its civilization 
as the better standards of living, the bigger 
opportunity for education, enjoyment and 
saving which the War has brought in such 
unprecedented degree. To keep wages up 
what to do with our new women workers 
how to maintain or compensate for this new 
seale of living, will be a tremendous after- 
the-war problem. 

Billions of dollars’ worth of new factories, 
new equipment, new machinery are produc- 
ing new wealth, employing added labor and 
paying extra dividends because of the War. 
Most of them are making specialized war 
products. Turning all this equipment back 
to the manufacture of peace products—find- 
ing the kind of products they can make and 
can sell—will prove one of the heaviest 
taxes on American ingenuity in the near 
future. 

The American farmer is to-day getting 
82.20 a bushel for his wheat, and more in 
proportion for his cotton. For twenty years 
he has been prosperous, but he is making 
twice as much money to-day as ever before 
He is drawing a large part of this income 
from outside the country and is paying it all 
back into the country. The effect of peace 
on the farmer's profits is, therefore, a big 
vational after-the-war problem 

America’s new Merchant Marine early 
got itself into the newspaper headlines. 
It is under the direction of a man who par- 
ticularly appreciates the use of headlines 
and the value of public interest. All America 
expects and demands that the greatest war 
fleet become the greatest peace fleet on the seas. 
This is another of our after-the-war problems. 


One thied of all Americans are either 
foreign-born or the children of foreign-born 
parents. Our nation is half agricultural and 
half industrial. In the past, each half has 
thought that its interests were largely 
different, even opposed. For a generation 
we have had a bitter political issue between 
capital and the rest of the country. We have 
been called the melting pot which refused to 
melt. Out of this conglomeration of mixed 
races and interests the War has created a 
greater feeling of common interest, a truer 
Americanism than we have ever before known, 
and a degree of solidarity that few nations 
have ever exhibited. This has been one of 
our very biggest war assets. Whether or 
not we can keep and use this asset under 
normal conditions is another of our greatest 
post-war problems. 


LL these — our new labor, its new scale 
of living, our new factories, new farm out- 
put, new merchant fleet, new national spirit 
represent the principal fundamental 
changes the War has wrought in America. 
Their sum total constitutes a unique revolu- 
tion of national spirit and power — the 
mountain peak to which the War has lifted 
America. Each of them is largely commer- 
cial — together they form America’s $75,- 
000,000,000 geyser of production. If we can 
find or create new outlets for this production, 
if we can keep our geyser flowing freely, 
there is every reason to believe that an 
answer can be found for the problems that 
these changes have brought. 
lf we can find or create new markets for 
the vast quantities of automobiles, bridges, 
locomotives, shoes, flour and canned beef 
that we were selling in the war market, 
and also enough stoves, tractors, plows, 
fertilizers and dyestuffs to replace the muni- 


tions we were selling, all these problems 
of keeping labor content, of keeping the 
advantages of our new scale of living, of 
using our new Merchant Marine, of main- 
taining our new unity, our idealism, our 
Americanism, become largely executive — 
a question of planning ways and means. 

If we cannot find a new outlet for our 
increased war-production, or sell enough 
extra goods to keep our new war equipment 
and our new trained labor busy, there is 
little chance of solving satisfactorily any of 
these problems. Our new trained labor will 
have to go back to its old untrained, poorly 
paid work. High wages and the new scale 
of living cannot be maintained. For no 
leadership, however skilful, no political plat- 
form, no amount of demand or determina- 
tion, can make something out of nothing. 
And idealism, unity, patriotism, do not find 
their best outlets among men who need a job. 

Another post-war problem confronting 
America is that of taking care of our returned 
soldiers. If industry is going full blast, if 
everybody is busy as he is now busy, to find 
a place for them will be comparatively easy. 
But if our factories are idle and our millions 
of new laborers are also looking for a job, a 
very different problem confronts us. 

Now that the War is over, America will 
find herself loaded down with thirty or forty 
billions of dollars of new debts. Now we 
are creating this amount of new wealth every 
year over and.above what we produced or 
used before the War. If we can keep on 
po ing this new wealth our war debts will 

swiftly paid. 

The devastated lands of Europe are 
depending for their re-construction — at 
least partly ——on American capital. Vast 
developments that have been retarded by 
the War in our own and a score of foreign 


Northern France, Belgium, Serbia need. re-con- 
_ struction — re-building. What America needs is 
real-construction— making real and permanent 
all the artéficial assets and artificial pros- 


perity the War 


has already built for us. 


countries offer profitable investments for 
American capital. If we can keep our new 
factories and workers busy we will have this 
capital. 

America has assumed the position of big 
brother in the family of nations. Certainly 
we have assumed this position toward Russia 
and Serbia and Belgium. These nations 
expect much of us in the way of example and 
support. We have assumed the position of 
adviser to the peoples of Germany and Aus- 
tria. The carrying out of these conspicuous 
moral obligations depends on the solution of 
our own economic problems — of maintain- 
ing our heights, of keeping our geyser of 
prosperity flowing. 

Russia’s revolution has been the most 
startling, the most dramatic, one of the most 
awful events of the War. It almost proved 
fatal to the success of the conflict. America’s 
revolution is perhaps the most important 
event of the War. It has unquestionably 
saved the War — and the world. 

Russia’s revolution has carried her so low 
that almost any change must inevitably be 
for the better. 

America’s revolution has thrust her so 
high — given us such opportunities for 
growth and happiness at home and such 
power for good in the world — it has laid 
upon us such corresponding responsibilities 
to our own people and to the peoples of the 
world, that it must be carried on. 

America’s revolution has already brought 
vast and glorious results — the reclaiming of 
Belgium, the saving of Poland, the vindica- 
tion of popular government — results fo 
inspire the poets and historians and philoso- 

hers. But its causes in their essence have 
Seon simple and practical — that, forced by 
necessity, America’s statesmen and econo- 

mists and business men have planned and 
organized, and America’s practical energy 
and efficiency have achieved, the production 
of twice as much goods of various kinds as 
we have ever produced before. 

The carrying on of America’s revolution 
will add a glorious chapter to the world’s 
history. Whether or not it is carried on will 
depend, in the final analysis, on a single 
question — whether or not America’s states 
men and economists and business men can 
also plan and organize, and her practical 
energy and efficiency can also achieve, the 
selling to ourselves and others of twice as 


much goods as we have ever sold before. 
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-* It makes the most comfortable, sanitary and durable 


mattress known. The millions of tiny spirals provide 
a firm yet yielding support, and the mattress promptly 
smoothes out when pressure is removed. 


(CF te make hair is admitted to be the ideal mattress filler. 


A graphic understanding of these advantages is secured by 


 S studying the accormpanying illustrations. They show the 
® this great expanding qualities of Wilson’s Curled Hair as com- 
{ big — pared with other mattress fillers. In making these tests, 
=a > a the same volume of each material was used. 

tions j 

WILSON’S 


Released 


; SANITARY CURLED HAIR MATTRESS 
most | 
owed Wilson & Co., the world’s largest producers of curled hair, 
- have perfected a process of curling, curing and sterilizing 
nably hair for mattress making, and this curled hair is used in the 
» low “Restgood” Mattress. It is always buoyant, resilient and 
v3 restful; it cannot mat, harden or become lumpy. With all 
‘. these valuable advantages, the difference between a “Rest- 
such good” Mattress and the best grades of cotton-felt or kapok 
lities mattresses is very pronounced. 
f the 
- You buy a “Restgood” Mattress as a permanent investment. The Wilson 
ng of Curled Hair will last for generations; the covering may be renewed as 
a“ occasion demands. Its sanitary construction, self-ventilating qualities, 
los ease of renovation, and utter comfort make the “Restgood” not only an 
iw economical but a profitable investment. If you do not know who handles 
ond “Restgood” Mattresses near you, please write us for full particulars. 
Address Dept. MC-1. 
tion ‘Thidb mark, your guarantee” 
ater CHICAGO 


Makers of the Famous Line of “Restgood” Army Rolls and Camp Equipment. Write for Interesting Booklet. 
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— Pressed 


Great Scot! DoI Look Like That? 


Guess | better change some of my habits 
among them coffee-drinking and try 


INSTANT POSTUM 


“There's a Reason” 
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